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From the Quarterly Review 

NARRATIVE OF THE BURMESE WAR, 
detailing the Operations of Major-General 
Sir Archibald Campbell's Army, from tts 
landing at Rangoon in May, 1=24, to the con- 
clusion of a Treaty of Peace at Yandaboo, 
in February, 1-26. By Major Snodgrass, 
Military Secretary to the Commander of the 
Expedition, and Assistant Political Agent in 
tea. London. 1227. 


Ir requires time to get at the real state of 


what is going on at the distance of twelve 
thousand miles; but the truth will come out at 
last. When the Burmese war was first an- 
nounced in England, we, in common with the 
general opinion then prevailing, in which the 
Directors of the East India Company were 
supposed to participate, were inclined to con- 
sider the Bengal government as having acted 
with too great precipitancy, and as appearing 
too anyious to strike a blow before they had 
tried the milder course of negotiation. Weare 
now satisfied that a rupture had for some iime 
been unavoidable ; that sound policy, we may 
almost say the salvation of India, demanded the 
utmost promptitude of action; and that any 
attempt at negotiation would not only have 
failed, but tended to hasten and enforce the 
blow that was meditated against our power 
Beset, as we were, with Runjeet Singh on the 
north-west, the Burmans on the east, the usurp- 
er of Burtpore in the centre, all ready to joi 
ina confederacy against our dominion, had we 
quietly waited for that invasion of the capital 
by the Burmese, which was on the eve of being 
undertaken, or had we made the attempt on 
Surtpore in the spring of 1-24, and failed. as 
we probably should, and as we once before had 
done, for want of adequate preparation and the 
necessary meaus,—a flame micht have burst 
forth over all India, which it would have been 
no easy matter to extinguish. Thanks to the 
decision of Lord Amherst and his council. we 
are now ina state of safety and tranquillity for 
many years to come 

Of the intrignes of the Burmese with the 
princes of India, Lord Hastings, Lord Minto, 
ind even Sir John Shore, had ample proofs, 
and the two former were decidedly of opinion 
that a war would in the end be inevitable ; both, 
however, deemed itexpedient to temporize, and 
such forbearance produced no other effect than 
an aggravated degree of insolence, and an ex 
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tension of encroachment. Their restless cha- 
racter, their arrogant conduct and unfounded 
pretensions had, on various occasions, endan- 
gered the relations of peace subsisting between 
the two countries, and had, in fact, long kept 
the frontier provinces of Bengal in constant 
dread of invasion. ‘* That the court of Ava,” 
says Major Snodgrass, “ had been for many 
months preparing for a rupture with the go- 
vernment of India, the tone and conduct of the 
governors of Arracan and the provinces ly- 
ing contiguous to our frontier, and the assem- 
blage of troops in that quarter, afford the 
strongest evidence; offensive warfare was ob- 
viously intended.” In tact, considerable bodies 
of troops crossed the Arracan mountains ; and 
inade no seruple of boasting that an army of 
thirty thousand men was about to invade Ben- 
gal ‘ Major Snodgrass says, that— 

* Ample evidence was also furnished, that so 
fur from being ignorant of the conduct and ag- 
gressions of the Arracan chiefs, which had 
caused the war, they were fully sanctioned by 
his Burmhan Majesty, who, twelve months be- 
fore hostilities commenced, was devising plans 
and making arrangements for the conquest of 
Bengal. Maha Bandoola, then high in favour, 
was the grand projector of the scheme, and, with 
a hundred thousand men, which he said his ma- 
jesty could with ease assemble, pledged himself 
for itsexecution. The king even went the length 
of consulting a foreign residenter at Ava; and 
who will longer doubt, that war had been re- 
sulved on, and success anticipated, when it is 
stated, on the authority of those who were pre- 
sent on the spot, that Maha Bandoola marched 
into Arracan, provided with golden fetters, in 
which the Governor-General of India was to 
be led e¢ iptive to Ava? —p 277. 

This Bandoola had, in fact, some time before 
the expedition reached Rangoon, proceeded to 
take command of the Arracan army destined 
for the invasion of Bengal ; and lost no time in 
commencing offensive operations: with a supe- 
rior foree he surrounded a small British post, 
who made an honourable but useless resistance. 
Some of the officers and sepoys effected their 
eseape, but great numbers fell into the hands of 


| the enemy, by whom the European officers and 


manv of the native soldiers were most barba- 
rously put to de ith. “ Exaggerated reports of 
the strength and ferocity of the Burmese 
troops,” says Major Snodgrass, “ were soon in 
cirenlation, earrying alarm even to Calcutta, 
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the very name of Burman spreading dread and 
terror among the native population. ‘The pea- 
sants on the frontier fled in dismay from their 
villages; and every idle rumour was magnified 
so industriously, hy timid or designing people, 
that the native merchants of Calcutta were 
with difficulty persuaded to refrain from remov- 
ing their families and property from under the 


very guns of Fort William.” In the mean time, | 


the British lion was rousing from his repose, 
and his voice was heard at Rangoon almost 
before he of the “ golden foot” had uttered the 
boast, “ that he would prevent the English 
from disturbing even the women ot Rangoon 
in cooking their rice." We should almost, in- 
deed, have said, that the rapidity with which 
the armament destined for thisservice was sent 
forth to its destination was unexampled, had 
not a recent oecasion nearer home shown, even 
more strongly, what the energies of English- 
men, in cases of necessity, are capable of ac- 


complishing —We allude, of course, to the | 


bringing forward of those ships of the line 
which transported our little army to Portugal, 
the other day, with a rapidity that was felt and 
spoken of in every court of Europe, from Pe- 
tersburg to Madrid—more particularly in Ger- 
many, where the tone of conversation had for 
some time past been,—the depressed, enfee- 
bled, humiliated England 
surprise when informed, almost as soon as the 


We may guess their | 


several ambassadors could announce to their | 


respective courts the king's message to the two 


houses of parliament, that a British army of 
I ) 


five thousand men, fully equipped in all its de- 
partments, had landed in Portugal, and that 
eight sail of the line were floating on the waters 
of the Tagus.* 

* The rapidity with which this armament 
was sent forth, without any previous prepara- 
tion, is worthy of being recorded. On Friday 
evening, the =th of December, England was 
first called upon for assistance : on Saturday 
the cabinet decided to give it; on Sunday, the 
king gave his assent; on Monday, the message 
was carried down to parliament; on the Lith, 
the first detachment, consisting of the 4th re- 
giment, sailed; on Wednesday the 20th, the 
remainder of the troops were all embarked on 
board the guard-ships and sailed; and before 
the end of the month the whole were in the 
Tagus. So true and so apposite to this occa- 
sion was that brilliant passage of a speech, ad- 
dressed to the people of Plymouth by the most 
eloquent statesman of the day, in allusion to 
ships of war in ordinary, “ that our present 
repose is no more a proof of inability to act, 
than the state of inertness and inactivity in 
which,” says Mr. Canning—and how apposite 
to the point in question—* | have seen those 
mighty masses that float in the waters above 
your town, is a proof they are devoid of 
strength, and incapable of being fitted for ac- 
tion. You well know,” he continues, “ how 





soon one of those stupendous masses, now re- 

ysing on their shadows in perfect stillness— 

ow soon, upon any call of patriotism or of ne- 
cessity, it would assume the likeness of an ani- 
mated thing, instinet with life and motion— 
how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its swell- 
ing plumage—how quickly it would put forth 


The covernment of India, with no such naval 
means, but with equal energy, put forth her 
little army to punish the iniquitous and iso 
lent conduct of the Burmese ; not, however, to 
oppose them on the barren mountains of Arra- 
can, or in the impenetrable fastnesses and _pes- 
tilential jungles of Chittagong; but, where 
they least expected it, in the river that leads 
through the heart of their empire ; and to take 
possession of that very city, “ whose women 
were not to be disturbed in cooking their rice, 
at the very moment, too, when the mighty 
Bandoola was preparing to march to Caleutta 
This armament consisted of from five to six 
thousand men, under the command of Major- 
General Campbell. It left. the Andamans, 
where it had rendezvoused from Calcutta to 
Madras, on the morning of the fifth of May, 
under the protection of His Majesty's ships 
Litfey and Larne; the former commanded by 
Commodore Grant, and the latter by Captain 
Marryat; the ships anchored within the bar of 
the Rangoon river on the 10th; and on the Tth 
the Liffey stood up close to the principal bat- 
tery at the king’s wharf in Rangoon —the 
transports anchoring in her rear. No one can 
have forgotten how Lord Exmouth onthe poop 
of the Queen Charlotte, to spare the unneces- 
sary effusion of blood, waved his hat to dis- 
perse the assembled multitude, before he would 
suffer the first broadside to be discharged 
against the fort and town of Algiers. A similar 
course was followed at Rangoon. 

* Having furled sails and beat to quarters, a 
pause of some minutes ensued, during which 
net a shot was fired: on our side humanity 
forbade that we should be the first aggressors 
upon an almost defenceless town, containing, 
as we supposed, a large population of unarmed 
and inoffensive people ; besides, the proclama- 
tions and assurances of protection which had 
been sent on shore the preceding day, led us to 
hope that an offer of capitulation would still be 
made. ‘The Burmese, on their part, stood for 
some time inactive at their guns, apparently 
unwilling to begin the unequal contest; until, 
urged by the threats and orders of their chiefs, 
they at length opened their feeble battery on 
the shipping. The frigate’s fire soon silenced 
every gun on shore ; the enemy, unable to with- 
stand her powerful broadside, fled in confusion 
from their works, and the troops being landed, 
took possession of a deserted town.”—p. 6. 

It appears that, on the preceding day, the 
governor, hearing of the arrival of the expe- 
dition, and feeling himself to be wholly unpre- 
pared for resistance, had given orders for driv- 
ing the whole of the inhabitants to the inmost 
recesses of the jungle ; there the men were to 
be organized into corps, and the unfortunate 
women and children to be strictly guarded, as 
pledges for the good conduct of their fathers, 





all its beauty and its bravery, collect its seat- 
tered elements of strength, and awaken its 
dormant thunder. Such,” says he, “ as is one 
of those magnificent machines, when springing 
from inaction into a display of its might, such 
is England herself while, apparently passive 
and motionless, she silently concentrates the 
power to be put forth on an adequate ocea- 
sion 
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husbands, and brothers, whose desertion or mis- | them in two houses near the great pagoda, and 


conduct in the field was, according to the 
threats of the barbarian, to be punished by the 
inhuman sacrifice of their nearest female rela- 
tives: Rangoon was therefore found to be a 
bootless prize. 
mese rulers had, together with the population, 


removed every thing that was likely to be of 


use to an invading army; nor was any thing 
left in the neighbourhood of the town, beyond 
a Jittle paddy, or rice in the husk. The situa- 
tion of the victors was such as could not be 
viewed without uneasiness. Cut off from all 
supplies, except what they had brought with 
them; unprovided with the means of moving, 
either by land or water; and the rainy mon- 
soon just setting in,—no prospect remained but 
that of a long residence in the miserable and 
dirty hovels of Rangoon, situated in the midst 
of swamps and rice-grounds, which are cover- 
ed for several months with an interminable 
inundation. 

Under a confident hope that the invasion of 
the enemy's maritime possessions and the cap- 
ture of Rangoon could not fail to produce over- 
tures for peace, our army had come unprovided 
with proper equipment for advancing, either by 
land or water; it had never been doubted that 
the country would afford sufficient water-trans- 
port to enable them to proceed up the Irra- 
waddy, if necessary, towards the capital ; but, 
from the first day of landing, it was perceived 
how erroneously we had estunated the charac- 
ter of the people, and the available resources 
of the country; not only no supplies were left 
behind, but every boat and canoe had been re- 
moved; and it was evident that the removal of 
the inhabitants was only the prelude to a con- 
certed plan of laying waste the whole country 
in our front, in the hope that starvation would 
speedily force us to leave their shores. 

Even the few British merchants, and the 
American inissionaries, who were known to be 
residing at Rangoon, had disappeared, and their 
probable fate, for some time, excited general 
commiseration, till it was ascertained, from 
the few stragglers left behind, that, on the ap- 
proach of the expedition, all foreigners had 
been immediately seized, strongly fettered, and 
confined in the King’s godown, or custom-house. 
They were charged with being aware of the 
intended expedition, and with having concerted 
measures with the Indian government for the 
attack on Rangoon. In vain they asserted 
their innocence. Their death was speedily re- 
solved on; and their guards took a savage 
pleasure in parading and sharpening the instru- 
ments of execution before their eyes; in strew- 
ing the sand, and in making all the usual pre- 
parations for the work of death. In this state 


The careful policy of the Bur- | 





of suspense and insult they remained several | 


hours; but what neither pity nor remorse could 
effect, fear at last produced; the governor, 
afraid, no doubt, of retaliation, delayed from 
hour to hour to give the final order, until the 
Litley opened her fire upon the town, when 
the timely intrusion of a thirty-two pound shot 
into the custom-house, where the authorities 
were assembled, suspended all deliberations, 
and hastily broke up the meeting. Their pri- 
soners were hurried away in fetters ; but their 
guards, alarmed fur their vwn safety, lodged 


there they were found the next morning by our 
advance patrols. 

The internal appearance of Rangoon was 
little in keeping with the character it had 
obtained, of being a place of great trade and 
commercial importance. ‘“ We had talked,” 
says our author, “ of its custom-house, its dock- 

yards, and its harbour, until our imaginations 
Jed us to anticipate, if not splendour, at least 
some visible signs of a flourishing, commercial 
city:” but the custom-house, the principal build- 
ing in the place, seemed fast tottering into 
ruins: one solitary hull of'a vessel on the stocks 
marked the dockyard, and a few coasting ves- 
sels and canoes were the only craft in this 
great mart of India beyond the Ganges. The 
houses are of wood or bamboo ; the former be- 
longing to the public functionaries, or wealthier 
description of inhabitants. The floors are raised 
a few feet from the ground, the space beneath 
being a receptacle for dirt and stagnant water, 
from which pestilential vapours are constantly 
ascending, to the annoyance of every one but 
a Burman. Herds of meagre swine wallow 
in these receptacles, and intest the streets by 
day; and at night they are relieved by packs 
of hungry dogs, whose incessant howlings 
effectually deprive the stranger of his sleep. 
This vast assemblage of huts and hovels is in- 
closed within a wooden stockade, from sixteen 
to eighteen feet in height, which shuts out all 
view of the fine river running past it, and gives 
it a confined and unhealthy appearance. 

Such is the spot to which, and to a range of 
about three miles beyond it, our troops were 
destined to be confined for several months. For, 
in addition to the impassable state of the coun- 
try, covered with a thick and tenacious jungle, 
intersected only by a few footpaths, the ene- 
my’s troops and new-raised levies graduall 
collected and formed a cordon around the Bri- 
tish cantonments. “ Hid from our view,” says 
Major Snodgrass, “ on every side, in the dark- 
ness of a deep, and, to regular bodies, an im- 
penetrable forest, far beyond which the inhabi- 
tants and all the cattle of the Rangvon district 
had been driven, the Burmese chiets carried on 
their operations, and matured their future 
schemes with vigilance, secrecy, and activity. 
Neither rumour nor intelligence of what was 
passing within his posts ever reached us. Be- 
yond the invisible line which circumscribed our 
position, all was mystery or vague conjecture.” 
The defences thus constructed, in the most 
difficult and inaccessible recesses of the jungle, 
were iutended as so many points from whence 
to make constant predatory inroads and nightly 
attacks on our posts, by which they vainly ima- 
gined they wonld weary out our troops, and 
finally drive us from their territory. 

The Burmese, in their usual mode of war- 
fare, rarely meet the enemy in the open field. 
Their conquests have all been made by the 
formation and defensive system of stockades, 
in which they display great skill and judgment. 
Acting on this system, on the 2"th May an ad- 
vanced corps of the enemy commenced a stock- 
ade within little more than musket-shot dis- 
tance from the British piquets. Sir Archibald 





Campbell, therefore, with four companies of 
His Majesty's 13th and Seth regiments, two 
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field-preces, and four hundred native infantry, 
moved out to reconnoitre. The work at the 
first stockade being incomplete, little opposi- 
tion was made, the Burmese retiring through 
the wood. At every turn of the footpath, as 
the detachment proceeded, breast-works and 
half-finished stockades, hastily abandoned, 
proved how little so early a visit had been an- 
ticipated. After an advance of five miles, the 
enemy still retiring before our people, the rain 
began to fall in torrents, the guns could be 
dragged no farther, and the native infantry 
were left to guard them. The General, how- 
ever, was determined to push on with the four 
European companies, in the hope of liberating 
the peaceably-disposed inhabitants from their 
military despots; and another mile brought 
him to the extensive plain of Joazoang, on 
which were situated two villages. From be- 
hind these, the enemy poured forth to the 
number of about four or five thousand men, 
which were immediately forined tor the defence 





| 


of a gorge or narrow passage in front of the | 


advancing detachments. The storm still con- 
tinued with great violence ; 
Major Snodgrass, * with the prospect of em- 
ployment betore them, the soldiers cheerfully 
marched on, knee-deep in water, through the 
rice-grounds.”” Ona nearer approach to the 
villages, it was observed that they were de- 

} 


fended in front by two stockades, from which | 


the shouts and cries of “ Laghee! laghee! 


—*Come on! come on!” soon satisfied our 
little detachment that they were filled with 
men confident in themselves, and in the 


strength of their position. 

*“ They at once commenced a heavy fire upon 
the leading companies, to which, from the wet 
state of their muskets, our troops could at first 
make but little return: not a moment was 
therefore lost in closing with their opponents; 
the right company being directed to hold its 
line on the plain in check, while the other three 
rushed forward with irresistible impetuosity to 
the works in front, and as they were of a low 
description, not exceeding eight feet in height, 
soon forced their way into the interior, where 
the very numbers of the enemy creating disor 
der and confusion, proved their final ruin. The 
conflict that ensued was fierce and sanguinary 
The work having only one or two narrow ways 
of egress, the defendants, driven from the rain- 
parts, soon became an unmanageable mass; 


and rendered desperate by the discharges of 


musketry that were now poured in among 
them, they, with spear or musket couched, and 
their heads lowered to a butting position, 
blindly charged upon the soldiers’ bayonets; 
for until they had long subsequently been 
taught by severe retaliation to treat with mer- 
cy those whom the fortune of war might place 
in their power, the Burmese neither gave nor 
expected quarter, but continued fighting with 
the utmost fury long after all hope of success 
or escape had ceased to encourage them in con- 
tinuing the conflict, nor did it remain optional 
with the soldiers to spare the lives of an enemy 


*but,” observes | 
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when he found his forbearance repaid on all 
occasions by a shot, the instant that his back 
was turned, self-preservation soon taught him 
the necessity of other measures; and it conse- 
quently happened, that our first encounters 
with the troops of Ava were sanguinary and 
revolting, especially to soldiers whom feeling 
and the customs of war alike taught to treat 
with kindness and forbearance those whom 
their valour had subdued. During the attack 
upon the two stockades, the enemy's General 
on the plain made no movement to assist in 
their detence, either trusting with confidence 
to the garrisons he had left in them, or believ- 
ing we had a much greater force kept purposely 
out of sight, and masked by the jungle in our 
rear; but the instant our troops were seen in 
possession of the works, the whole line, with a 
horrid yell, began to move towards us, until 
checked by the company now extended in their 
front, and the appearance of the troops which 
had carried the stockades also moving rapidly 
forward, and forming in readiness to receive 
their new opponents. Our killed and wounded 
were then carried from the field, when the 
enemy, not thinking proper to attack, and the 
day drawing near its close, we commenced our 
march slowly, and unmolested, back to quar- 
ters, leaving four hundred of the enemy dead 
field. "—p, 30—232. 

Such was the result of the first encounter 
with the Burmese. Their main body, it was 
known, had taken post at Kemmendine, a war- 
boat station, only three miles beyond Rangoon, 
where they were labouring incessantly, day 
and night. to render the position proof against 
the utmost efforts of the British force. The 
ground behind the village is elevated and com- 
manding, with a thick forest in its rear, the 
heights strongly stockaded and abatised in 
front; athick and extensive jungle rendered 
the approaches difficult to the land forees, and 
the swampy ground near the river strength- 
vk on that side. On the morning 


on the 


ened the we 


| of the {th June, just as the arrangements for 





from whose barbarous and treacherous mode of | 


warfare death alone afforded safety 
periment, indeed, was often tried, but tried in 
vain. Humanity might prompt a British sol 
dier to pass a fallen or vanquished foc, but 


The ex- | 


attacking this post were completed, a request 
Was sent in from the enemys camp that two 
men of rank, desirous of conferring with the 
English General, might be furnished with 
passports, and allowed to come into Rangoon 
by water. Leave being immediately granted, 
in the course of the forenoon two war-boats 
made their appearance, from which the two 
deputies landed, and were conducted to the 
General. It was soon apparent that their only 
obje ct was to gain time, and as soon they 
were given to understand that delay and pro- 
crastination formed no part of the British sys- 
tem, and that the war should be vigorously 
prosecuted till the King of Ava should think 
proper to send officers invested with full an- 
thority to treat for peace. On the 10th, ac- 
cordingly, our army was in motion for the at- 
tack on Kemmendine. The road, paraliel to 
the river, at the distance of a mile and a half 
from Rangoon, ascends a sloping hill, at which 
point the head of the column was received with 
a smart fire from a stockade, hid by the jun- 
gle, which on three sides covered its approach 
The only visible side was from twelve to four- 
teen feet high, protected in front by abatis, 
railing, and palisadoes, and defended by a nu- 
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merous garrison, who hailed the approach of 
ur countrymen with loud and incessant cheer- 
ing. Two eighteen-pounders were brought to 
play upon it with great effect, and a consider- 
able gap being made, in a few minutes the 
work was wholly in our possession, the enemy 
leaving two hundred dead upon the ground. 
The gilt chattah (umbrella), sword, and spear 
of the Burmese commander were found, and 
the body of the owner a few yards from them 
in the jungle; it was recognised to be that of 
the elder chief who had visited Rangoon but 
the day before. 

The road being now open, the army pro- 
ceeded on its march. At five in the afternoon 
the troops were in position at the distance only 
of one hundred yards from the stockade, which 
was so covered by heavy jungle, and concealed 
by trees, that no idea could be formed of its 
vast extent. During the night the wood in 
front was cut down, in order to allow two mor- 
tars to play on the front of this work. The 
enemy, on their part, were not idle, making re- 
peated attacks in the rear of the British line, 
while their sharp-shooters in the trees annoyed 
them on every side. Thus, deluged with rain, 
ind unprovided with shelter of any kind, the 
night was passed in listening to the frequent 
cheering of the garrison, and in the hope that 
1 few short hours would put their noisy valour 
to the test. The day had scarcely dawned 
when, after a short bombardment, the columns 
f attack moved forward to the assault ; but 





the Burmese, panie-struck with the dreadful 
feet of the shells in a crowded stockade, and | 
wholly unprepared for such a salute, had pru- | 
dently begun to evacuate the place soon after 
the batteries first opened. | 

Kemmendine was now in our possession. 
But notwithstanding these successes, no fa- 
vourable change took place, either in the situ- 
ation or future prospects of ourarmy. Notan 
inhabitant returned to his home; and so far | 
from any desire of peace being manifested, 
hostility, on the contrary, to the last extremity, | 
had evidently been fully resolved upon by the 
court of Ava. Instead, therefore, of any im 
provement taking place in consequence of suc- 
cess, the situation ef the invaders gradually | 
became worse; in fact, their very successes | 
only tended to convince the enemy of the ne- 
cessity of removing all means of transport and 
of subsistence further from their reach; and 
this was accordingly done. The plains for 
many miles round were swept of their herds— 
the rivers of every canoe; all towns and vil- 
lares were deserted; and every man beyond 
the posts which the victors occupied was in 
arms against them. 

Before the end of June, the enemy appeared 
tohave quite recovered from his panic. Having 
received large reinforcements and supplies of 
stores, Sykia Wongee (third minister of state), 
who commanded in chief, again advanced, with 
positive orders from the king to attack and 
drive back those foreigners into the sea— 
‘those leopards,” as another irritated tyrant, | 
in giving a similar order, and with as little ef- 
feet, was pleased to eall the British banners 
Eight thousand men were passed over to the | 
Rangoon side of the river in one day, a little 
hove Kemmendine; the jungles seemed ani- 
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mated by an unseen multitude of people ; 
clouds of smoke marked their several encamp- 
ments; and their noisy preparations for attack 
were contrasted with the still and quiet aspect 
of the British line, which had been considera- 
bly diminished by sickness and death,—by hard 
service in an inclement season, and the usual 
casualties of war; but the arrival of a British 
regiment from Madras, and other reinforee- 
ments, were a seasonable relief in their pre- 
sent situation. The Shoedagon, or Golden 
Dagon Pagoda, rises in splendour and magni- 
ficence above Rangoon, at the distance i 
it of about two miles and a half, in shape re- 
sembling an inverted speaking trumpet, three 
hundred and thirty-eight feet in height, and 
surmounted by a cap made of brass, forty-five 
feet high, and the whole richly gilded. This 
pagoda, the key of the British position, was 
occupied by a battalion of Europeans; the 
smaller pagodas, convents, and pilgrims’ houses 
on the two roads between it and Rangoon, af- 
forded shelter for detachments of troops; and 
the village of Puzendown, where the Peguand 
tangoon rivers meet, and Kemmendine, for 
the protection of the transports against the 


enemy's fire-rafts, completed the position of 


the invading army. On the Ist of July large 
bodies of the enemy issued from the jungle to 
the right, and in tront of the Great Pagoda, 
the main body moving towards Rangoon, but 
detaching a column to the left, which set fire 
to the village of Puzendown. The main body 
advanced within half a mile of Rangoon; but 
two field-pieces, served with grape and shrap- 
nel, checked their advance: at the same mo- 
ment the forty-third Madras native infantry 
drove their columns from the hill, and eom- 


| pelled them to seek for safety in a rapid retreat 


The news of this defeat no sooner reached 
Ava, than the unfortunate Sykia was recalled 
in disgrace, and Soomba Wongee (the second 
minister), who had just arrived with considera- 
ble reinforcements, assumed the chief com- 
mand of the army of the province of Rangoon 

This general, convinced from the ill success 
of his predecessors, that his troops were not in 
a state to cope with the British in the field, 
stockaded his army at a place called Kumme 
root, about five miles beyond the Great Pago 


| da, and fortified a commanding point a little 


above Kemmendine, in communication with 
his stockaded camp, which afforded an admira- 
ble situation for the construction of fire-rafts, 
by the judicious employment of which he con- 
templated the destruction of our shipping. 
From this point to Kummeroot, stockades and 


| other defences had been erected, into which 


the naval force under Captain Marryat soon 
made practicable breaches, and the whole 
were carried with considerable slaughter of 
the enemy, by detachments of his Majesty's 
forty-first and seventeenth Madras native in- 
fantry. The operations of the little land co- 
lumn, under Brigadier-general M‘ Bean, against 
Kummeroot, were equally successful. 

“ Unprovided with guns, the Brigadier-gene- 
ral at once formed his troops for the assault, 
and storming parties from his Majesty's thir- 
teenth, thirty-eighth, and eighty-ninth regi- 
ments, rapidly advaneed to escalade. The 
principal work in the centre of the enemy's 
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tine was composed of three distinct stockades, | to solicit aid, it is only that a speedy period 


one within another, in the interior one of 
which, 
mander in chief, had established his head- 
quarters, secure in the imagined strength of 
his position, and in the valour of his men. He 
was sitting down to dinner when the approach 
of the British troops was first announced to 
him; and merely directing his chiefs to pra- 
ceed to their posts, and ‘ drive the audacious 
strangers away,’ the haughty Wongee, with- 
out seeming to pay more attention to the re- 
port, was proceeding with his forenoon repast, 
when the rapid musketry of the assailants at 
length convinced him that the utmost courage 
and exertion would be required to save hun 
from defeat, disgrace, and probably from the 
vengeance of lis sovereign. Urged by these 
considerations, Soomba Wongee, contrary to 
the ordinary custom of Burmese commanders, 


placed himself at the head of his retreating | 


troops, and encouraged them, by lis voice and 
his example, to offer a steady resistance to 
their advancing foes. His two first lines, al- 
ready routed with dreadful slaughter, were 
crowding into the centre stockade, followed 
by the British soldiers, whose unremitting and 
destructive fire upon the confused and penned- 
up mass rendered all the exertions of their 
chicts to restore any degree of order fruitless 
and unavailing. Wongees and Woondocks, 
officers and men indiscriminately mixed toge- 
ther, unable to tly, charged the British sol- 
diers with the fury of despair, but their efforts 
and resistance only tended to augment their 
losses and comple te their final rout 

* Soomba Wongee, a Woondock, and seve- 
ral other chiefs of rank, with eight hundred 
men, were killed upon the spot, and the jun- 
gle and villages in the neighbourhood were 
filled with the unhappy wretches who were 
wounded, and left to die, for want of food and 
care.” 54, 

It might have been supposed that the ease 
and celerity with which this little army had, 
in one day, captured ten stockades, provided 
with thirty pieces of artillery, and garrisoned 
with such superior numbers, would have con- 
vineed the Burmese leaders that their strong- 
est fortifications insured no protection against 
such assailants; but though they refrained 
from the offensive for some time, no overture 
was made for a cessation of hostilities. In the 
captured stockades were found several wound- 
ed Burmese, who were brought into the Bri- 
tish hospitals, but most of them died. From 
these they were informed that, on the day af- 
ter the battle, parties of their countrymen vi- 
sited the stockades, for the purpose of collect- 
ing such muskets, balls, and other weapons, as 
might have been left behind; that they repre- 
sented the loss of their army as immense, and 
that the villages for many learues behind were 
crowded with their wounded: the ry said that 
food and water were left with the wounded 
men; but, as their wounds were considered 
mortal, no offer of further aid was made, nor 
desire of removal expressed. In fact, it was | 
evident that the unhappy sufferer, in such cases, 
is generally left by these inhuman people to 
his fate ; and this he meets with fortitude aud 
resignation. if at any tume pain compels hin | 


Soomba Wongee, the Burmese com- | 
| sudden and unexpected movement of the steam 





| may be put to his sufferings. 


Towards the end of July, by means of the 


boat and flotilla, and small parties of troops, a 


| few families, who had been driven to the vil. 


lages up the numerous creeks, at no great dis- 
tance from Rangoon, were released from their 
guards, and most gladly took the opportunity 
of proceeding to the city; and to their report 
of the kind treatment they met with, the She 
tish army was subsequently indebted for the 
return of the great body of the people, whose 
services and exertions were of material i Impor- 
tance to us in the ensuing campaign. 

The Wongee having failed to drive back the 
foreigners into the sea, the king next sent 
down his two brothers, the Princes of Tong- 
hoo and Surrawaddy, with a whole host of 
astrologers, and a corps of Invulnerables, to 
join the army, and to superintend the opera- 
tions of the war. The first of these princes 
established his head-quarters at Pegu, the se- 
cond at Donabew, a place of great strength 
about sixty miles to the northward of Ran- 
The Burmese, like their more polished 
neighbours of China, are in the constant ha- 
bit of consulting the Stargazers on undertaking 
every affair of great moment: if their advice 
proves favourable, it is so much gain to the 
credit side of astrology ; if the prediction does 
not correspond with the event, * the stars are 
more in fault than they.” It is a superstition 
of very ancient standing in the East, from 
whence all the stores of the magic art and the 
casting of nativities passed into the western 
world. If the decision of these lunatics (for 
the moon is the ruling planet in the Burmese 
horoscope) had the power of inspiring their 
troops with confidence, the publicity that was 
given to their responses had also the effect of 
fully preparing our troops for the intended at- 
tack 

The corps of invulnerables consists of seve- 
ral thousand men, divided into classes of war- 
riors, of whom a select band are entitled to the 

p pe llation of the * King’s Invulnerables.” 

* They are distinguished by the short cut 
of their hair, and the peculiar manner in which 
they are tatooed, having the figures of ele- 
phants, tigers, and a great variety of ferocious 
animals indelibly, and even beautifully, marked 
upon their arms and legs; but to the soldiers 
they were best known by having bits of gold, 
silver, and sometimes precious stones, in their 
arms, probably introduced under the skin al 
an early age. These men are considered by 
their countrymen as invulnerable ; and from 
the foolish and absurd exposure of their per- 
sons to the fire of an enemy, they are either 
impressed with the same opinion, or find it ne- 
cessary to show a marked contempt for dan- 
wer in support of their pretensions. In all the 
stuckades and defences of the enemy, one ot 


ul 
goon. 


two of these heroes were generally found, 
whose duty it was to exhibit the war-dance 


of defiance upon the most exposed part of their 
defences, infusing courage and enthusiasm into 
the minds of their comrades, and affording 
much amusement to their enemies. The in- 
fatuated wretches, under the excitement eo! 
opium, tue frequently continued the ludicrous 
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exhibition, till they afforded convincing proof 
the value of their claims to the title they 
assume.”*-—pp. 64, 65, 

When these princes, sages, and warriors had 
settled the day of the moon the most propitious 


for making the attack, of which due notice | 


was received by Sir Archibald Campbell, the 
intermediate time afforded the General an op- 
portunity to detach a corps, accompanied by 
Captain Marryat, of his Majesty's ship Larne, 
to clear the rivers, creeks, and stockades, of 
parties of the enemy, which were hovering 
out and harassing our troops on the eastern 
md south-eastern sides of Rangoon. The 
operations in these quarters were completely 
successful. After this, several weeks past 
away, in which the enemy were constantly dis- 
lodged from their posts as speedily as they 
took them up, till at length the 30th August 
wrived, the night of the first lucky moon prog- 
nosticated to the Prince of Surrawaddy, when 
abody of the King's Invulnerables had volun- 
teered to seize the Great Shoedagon Pagoda, 
ind thus afford the princes and the sages the 
opportunity of celebrating the usual annual 
festival in that sacred place. The attempt was 
accordingly made at midnight, when these in- 
ftuated men, armed with swords and muskets, 
rushed forward in a compact body from the 
jungle under the pagoda. The moon was 
sone down, and the night was so dark that 
they could only be distinguished by a few glim- 
ering lanterns in their front; but the noise 
and clamour of their imprecations upon the 
mpious strangers who had got possession of 
the holy place proved their numbers to be very 
great. 

“At length vivid flashes, followed by the 
cannon's thundering peals, broke from the 
silent ramparts of the British post. stilling the 
tumult of the advancing mass, while showers 
of grape and successive volleys of musketry 
fell with dreadful havoc among their crowded 
ranks, against which the imaginary shield of 
selfdeceit and imposition was found of no 
avail, leaving the unfortunate Invulnerables 
searcely a chance between destruction and in- 
glorious flight. Nor did they hesitate long 
upon the alternative; a few devoted enthu- 
siasts may have despised to fly, but as they all 
belonged to the same high-favoured caste, and 
had brought none of their less-favoured coun- 
trymen to witness their disgrace, the great 
body of them soon sought for safety in the jun- 
gle, where they, no doubt, invented a plausible 
weount of their night's adventure, which, 
however effectual it may have proved in saving 
their credit, had also the good effect to us of 
preventing them in future from volunteering 
upon such desperate services, and contributed, 
in some degree, to protect the troops from be- 
ing so frequently deprived of their night's 
rest.”"—pp. 70, 71. 

Thus wongees and princes, astrologers and 
‘nvulnerables, were routed and dispersed here, 
asevery where else, by our little army of in- 
vineibles. But an enemy, far more to be dread- 
ed than the Burmese, had now made its way 
among our troops. The rains, which had fallen 
the last three months, continued during the 
whole of September, and sickness had arrived 
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so prevalent in India, left those attacked by it 
in a most deplorable state of debility; provi- 
sions of all kinds were so scarce, and the men 
discharged from the hospitals so frequently in- 
dulged themselves with pine-apples, limes, and 
other fruits, which abound in the woods about 
Rangoon, as to bring on dysentery, which, in 


| their exhausted state, proved fatal to vast num- 


bers. Those who still continued to do duty, 
emaciated and reduced, could with difficulty 
craw! about; and for several months the sick- 
ness had continued to increase, until scarcely 
three thousand soldiers were left to guard the 
lines. At length, on the recommendation of 
the medical staff, numbers of invalids were 
sent to Mergui and Tavoy, on the sea-coast, 
now in our possession, where those who had 
remained for months in a debilitated state at 
Rangoon were restored rapidly to full health 
and vigour. 

The discomfiture and disgrace which had hi- 
therto attended all attempts to drive the 
invaders into the sea, produced no pacifie dis- 
position on the part of his Burmese Majesty ; 
he, on the contrary, now turned his eyes to the 
man who, at the head of his veteran legions, 
had been ordered to sack Calcutta, and lead the 
governor-general in golden fetters to Ummera- 
poora ;—Maha Bandoola was reealled from 
Arracan to the Irrawaddy. At the end of Au- 
gust he accordingly broke up from Ramoo, re- 


| crossed the mountains of Arracan, marching 


two hundred miles through insalubrious jun- 
gles and pestilential marshes, at a season of the 
year when none but Burmans could have kept 
the field fora week. Bandoola had, besides, 
arms of the sea, rivers, and mountain-torrents 
to oppose his progress at every step; hut, “ the 
Burman,” says Major Snodgrass, “ half am- 
phibious in his nature, takes the water without 
fear or reluctance; seldom encumbered with 
commissariat or equipage of any kind, and car- 
rying a fortnight’s rice in a bag slung across 
his shoulders, he is at all times ready to move 
at the first summons of his chiefs.” On the 
present occasion, Bandoola and his army dis- 
appeared from Ramoo in the course of one 
night, leaving not a sick man behind, nor a trace 
of the route they had taken. This new army, 
under the most celebrated and experienced 
commander in the empire, was expected to join 
the rest of the troops and the new levies at 
Donabew in November, by which time fortu- 
nately a sensible change had taken place in the 
health of our soldiery, though their numbers 
were wofully reduced. Major Snodgrass says, 
“ we were still without the means of movinga 
single company ;" of course he means by land ; 
for they had a pretty numerous flotilla, ready, 
if desired, to be moved by efficient and willing 
officers of the navy, though placed unwisely 
enough under the orders of the Quarter-Mas- 
ter-General. 

Still, however, our troops were very awk- 
wardly situated; the maritime provinces of 
the enemy had been reduced, and his armies 
every where defeated, without any of the re- 
sults calculated upon ; and there was no reason 
to believe that the defeat of Bandoola would 
be attended with any more decisive or perma- 
nent advantages. Indeed, the obstinate, blind, 


tan alarming height. The epidemic fever, | and arrogant character of the Burmese govern- 
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ment became daily more conspicuous; their 
resources and perseverance had already greatly 
surpassed all previous caleulatien. At this mo- 
ment of despondency, the opportune arrival of 
two British regiments, some battalions of na- 
tive infantry, a regiment of cavalry, a troop of 
horse-artillery and one of rockets, transports 
with draught cattle, and five hundred Mug 


boatmen from Chittagong, could not fail to put | 


the invaders in high spirits. They immediately 
set about preparing for a march in advance, 
probably as far as Prome, when intelligence was 
received that Bandoola, with an army of sixty 
thousand fighting-men, a considerable train of 
artillery, and a body of Cassay horse, had 
reached Donabew. His musketeers were esti- 
mated at thirty-five thousand men; a great 
multitude were armed with jingals, carrying a 
ball of from six to twelve ounces, and mounted 
on a light carriage easily dragged about by two 
men; and numbers were attached to the guns, 
which were transported on the backs of ele- 
phants. The rest were armed with swords and 
spears, and well provided with implements for 
stockading and entrenching ; besides the requi- 
site number of Invulnerables, who, “ amply 
provided with charms, spells, and opium, afford- 
ed, in the ensuing operations, much amuse- 
ment in the dance of detiance, committing all 
manner of ludicrous extravagances, with the 
most prodigal exposure of their persons.” 

On the 30th November, this army assembled 
in the dense forest in front of the Shoedagon 
pagoda, “ During the following night, the low 
continued murmur and hum of voices proceed- 
ing from the enemy's encampment suddenly 
ceased, and was speedily succeeded by the dis- 
tant but gradually approaching sounds of a 
multitude in slow and silent movement through 
the woods. We soon became aware that the 
enemy's masses had approached to the very 
edge of the jungle, within musket-shot of the 
pagoda, apparently to rush from their cover to 
the assault at the break of day.’ The position 
of the British extended from Kemmendine to 
Rangoon, the Great Pagoda in the centre. On 
the Ist December, an attack was made on the 
whole line. Opposite Rangoon, Burmese co- 
jumns, in five or six divisions, commenced en- 
trenching and throwing up batteries for the 
destruction of the shipping, while the main 
body were stockading in the jungle. In the 
course of the day, several heavy columns were 
observed to issue from the forest, the different 
corps successively taking up their ground along 
a gently-sloping woody ridge towards Rangoon 
Having thus formed themselves, they com- 
menced operations with their entrenching tools, 
* with such activity and good will,” says our 
author, “ that in the course of a couple of hours 
their line had wholly disappeared, and could 
only be traced by a parapet of new earth, gra- 
dually increasing in height, and assuming such 
forms as the skill and science of the engincer 
suggested.” 

“The moving masses, which had so very 
lately attracted our anxious attention, had sunk 


into the ground; and to (by) any one who had | 


not witnessed the whole scene, the existence 
of these subterranean legions would not have 
been credited: the occasional movement of a 
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| the whole strange proceeding, it seemed the 
| work of magic or enchantment.’’—pp. 102, 








chief, with his gilt chattah, from place to | ble rafis were launched, they were made ! 





place, superintending the progress of their |a- 
bour, was the only thing that now attracted no- 


tice. By a distant observer, the hills, covered 
with mounds of earth, would have been taken 
for any thing rather than the approaches of an 
attacking army; but to us who had watched 





103. 

A small detachment, under Major Sale, was 
ordered to move rapidly forward upon the busi- 
ly-employed and too confident enemy; our 
troops were upon them before they were aware 
of such a visit, and drove the whole line from 
their cover with considerable loss. 

“ The trenches were found to be a succession 
of holes, capable of containing two men each, 
and excavated, so as to afford shelter, both 
from the weather and the fire of an enemy 
even a shell lighting in the trench could at 
most but kill two men. As it is not the Bur. 
mese system to relieve their troops in making 
these approaches, each hole contained a suff- 
cient supply of rice, water, and even fuel for 
its inmates; and under the excavated bank,a 
bed of straw or brush wood was prepared, in 
which one man could sleep while his comrade 
watched. When one line of trench is com- 
pleted, its occupiers, taking advantage of the 
night, push forward to where the second line 
is to be opened, their place being immediately 
taken up by fresh troops from the rear, and so 
on progressively,—the number of trenches oc- 
cupiefl varying according to the force of the 
besiegers, to the plans of the general, or to the 
nature of the ground.”—pp. 103, 104. 

During the same day, repeated attacks on 
Kemmendine had been made and repulsed 
but it was not till night that the last desperate 
effort was made to gain possession of that post 

* Already the wearied soldiers had lain down 
to rest, when suddenly the heavens and the 
whole surrounding country became brilliantly 
illuminated by the flames of several tremendow 
fire-rafts, floating down the river towards Raw 
goon; and scarcely had the blaze appeared, 
when incessant rolls of musketry and peals 
cannon were heard from Kemmendine. The 
enemy had launched their fire-rafts into the 
stream with the first of the ebb-tide, in the 
hope of driving the vessels from their stations 
off the place; and they were followed up ¥y 
war-boats ready to take advantage of the cot 
fusion which might ensue, should any of them 
be set on fire. The skill and intrepidity « 
British seamen, however, proved more than: 
match for the numbers and devices of the ene 
my; entering their boats, they grappled the 
flaming rafts, and conducted them past tt 
shipping, or ran them ashore upon the bank 
—p 10, 

These fire-rafts consisted of platforms of bam 
boos, each twenty feet square, piled up wit 
dry wood and hollow bamboos, and jars fille 
with petroleum and gunpowder, and other 
combustible matter, and hooked together wi! 
ropes so as to form an inflammable mass a hu 
dred feet long, and so flexible that, on catching 
hold of a vessel, it would wrap round her an¢ 
envelope her in flames. By the activity of the 
navy, always on the alert when these formids 
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pass down the river without doing any harm to 
the transports or the numerous flotilla assem- 
bled before Rangoon. 
es point of the river, by the sudden angle it 
makes, from which these rafts could have been 
launched with effect. For seven days, there- 
fore, these attacks upon it were incessant; no 
rest, even for two hours at a time, being allow- 
ed to that post: but the little garrison, though 
worn vut with fatigue and want of rest, un- 
dauntedly received, and successively repulsed 
every attack of the enemy's fresh troops.— 
“The sepoys, with unwearied constancy and 
the noblest feeling, even declined leaving their 
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Kemmendine was the | 


post, or laying aside their muskets for the pur- | 
pose of cooking their victuals, lest it should | 


give an advantage to the enemy, and content- 
ed themselves for several days with little else 
than dry rice for food.” 

We believe the conduct of the sepoys, ge- 


nerally, to be above all praise ; but their valour | 


and their constancy were put to a severe test 
on several occasions in this contest. There is 
little distinction in many of the religious tenets 
of the Bramins and the Boudhs; they are 
equally attached to a belief in the power of 
charms, spells, and amulets, and the Burman 
soldiers being charmed all over, our sepoys 
were sorely atraid of them; but they had _bet- 


ter than superstitious grounds for this feeling. | 


| 
| 


No contrast could be more striking than the | 


naked, brawny, muscular Burmese prisoners in 


chains at Rangoon, and the spare and delicate | 


sepoys by whom they were guarded. Even in 
this situation, the former did not attempt to 
conceal the contempt they felt for their guards, 
and were always glad of an opportunity of an 
noying them by heaving logs of timber close 
to their feet. That the sepoy officers and sol- 
diers were afraid of the Burmans, there can- 
not be the smallest doubt ; and, indeed, 
throughout the campaign, they never could be 
safely trusted to lead in an attack,—although 
in defending a post they always behaved well. 
In the defence of Kemmendine, they deserved 
great credit for their steady behaviour ; but in 


the attack of the stockades, on the 15th Decem- | 
ber, after their retreat from before Rangoon, | 


when ordered to the assault, the whole batta- 
lion actually laid themselves down, and the 
British troops marched to the assault erer 
them; this fact is not mentioned by Major 
Snodgrass. 

We may here mention another instance 
which occurred before Rangoon, showing how 
little confidence ought to be placed in a corps 
of sepoys, unless led on by Europeans. No no- 
tice is taken of it by Major Snodgrass, but the 
authority on which we give it may be relied 
on. Colonel Smith was ordered on an expedi- 
tion a few miles from Rangoon; and from his 
high opinion of the native troops, he requested 
that they alone might be employed on the en- 
terprise. Sir Archibald Campbell indulged 
him; and the consequence was, that the Bur- 
mans, secing there were no while faces, fought 
most courageously, and the sepoys, unable to 
stand the assault, were panic-struck, and to- 
tally deteated—so completely indeed, that it 
was the most decisive victory ever yained by 
the Burmese. Out of about one thousand 
men, the sepuys are said to have lost three 
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hundred, and the survivors returned to Ran- 
goon in small parties, in a state of the greatest 
consternation. The Burmans behaved with 
the most savage barbarity to those who were 
left in the field; they were hung up by the 
heels, naked, and mutilated in a manner the 
atrocity of which is beyond all imagination — 
This disastrous defeat is noticed in the Supple- 
ment to the Gazette of 25th March, 1825, 
where it is observed, that “order, regularity, 
and discipline vanished, and the whole of the 
troops crowded indiscriminately into one ge- 
neral mass, disheartened and dispirited; the 
men became apathetic and ungovernable, and 
appeared altogether lost to a sense of the pe- 
rils and dangers that threatened them from all 
around.’ And in the same Gazette it is stated 
by Brigadier-general M‘Creagh, that “a con- 
siderable portion of the road presented to us 
the horrid spectacle of the bodies of the sepoys 
and pioneers, who had been lost in the unsue- 
cessful attack of the 7th, fastened to the trunks 
of trees on the road side, mangled and muti- 
lated in every manner that savage cruelty 
could devise.” 

We have strong grounds for believing, that 
the unfortunate business of Barrackpore was 
in a great degree owing to a superstitious 
dread of the Burmese, and their charms; nay, 
that this idea was not confined to the regiments 
then and there present, but at the time per- 
vaded the native soldiery to a very extraordi- 
nary extent; yet these are the troops to whom 
we mainly owe, and by whom we hold, an em- 
pire over seventy or eighty millions of people! 

But to return to our author's narrative —On 
the 5th of December an attack was made on 
the main body of the enemy before Rangoon, 
by two several columns, which “ drove the de- 
fendants from every part of their works into 
the jungle, leaving the ground behind them 
covered with dead and wounded—with all 
their guns, cutrenching tools, and a great 
number of small arms.” On the 6th, Bandoola 
was employed in rallying his defeated left; 
and on the 7th, their last and grand attack in 
this quarter was made on the Great Pagoda, 
when a decided charge was made by the Bri- 
tish, who dashed forward actually into the 
trenches before the cnemy finally gave way ; 
but our men, worn out by seven days of watch 
ing and hard service, were unequal from fa- 
tigue to pursue the vanquished enemy. They 
left in the trenches a great number of dead, 
who, from their stout and athletic forms, ap- 
peared to have been their best troops. Few, 
indeed, of their men of the select corps were 
under six feet in height, and stout in propor- 
tion; and it often appeared to be fearful odds 
to sce the little delicate sepoys opposed to men 
of such stature. In the lust seven days, the 
loss of lives in the Burmese army was very 
great, and, what was probably of more conse- 
quence to them, every gun they had, and the 
whole materiel of their army, was captured, 
and remaine d in our possession. 

The enemy, thus beaten in every attempt, 
ow wholly ‘disappeared, with the mtention of 
filling back on the strong frontier of Donabew , 
Lut numerons reinforcements had been sent 
duwn, and these met the retreating army at 
Kohkeen about four miles beyond the Great 
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Pagoda; upon which Bandoola, with the re- | 
mains of his old army, now reduced to less 
than twenty-five thousand men, and the new 
levies, determined to strengthen this position, | 
in the hope of yet retrieving his fallen tortunes 
In an incredibly short space of time the height | 
was completely stockaded round about with | 
the solid trunks of trees, encircled by a broad 
and deep ditch, in front of which was a thick 
line of felled trees, the branches sharpened at 
the points; and thus strongly posted, the Bur- 
mese commander next endeavoured to combine 
treachery within the British lines to force 
from without. Numbers of Burmese had now 
returned to Rangoon, and, among others, de- 
serters from the Burman army. On the night 
of the 12th December, the cry of “fire” re- 
sounded through the town, and the whole 
place was immediately in a blaze; the incen- 
diaries had evidently placed the matches in 
various parts of the town ; fortunately, the de- 
pot of stores and ammunition was in a quarter | 
that the fire did not reach; but half the town | 
was destroyed. 

This determined Sir A. Campbell at once to | 
march against Kokeen, though he could spare 
no more than fifteen hundred men for this des- | 

rate service, which was to attack a formida- | 
Bie field-work defended by at least twenty 
thousand men. Their minds, however, were | 
firmly wound up to the trial. “They had 
been too long accustomed to success to doubt | 
its attainment, even on the present occasion ; 
and, formidable as the place appeared, they 
well knew there was no retreating, and that no 
choice was left between victory and an honour- 
able grave.’ Having cleared a forest they had 
to march through, the enemy's sharp-shooters 
began to annoy them in flank and rear, which 
determined them on an immediate attack. 

“ The signal gun was no sooner fired, than 
the troops with their scaling-ladders moved 
steadily forward; the enemy, apparently re- | 
garding the attempt as madness, continued for 
some time stamping and beating time together, 
with their hands upon their breasts, and their 
muskets at the shoulder, instead of attempting 
to check the assailants while yet at a sufficient 
distance from their works; and whenat length 
they did open a fire, it proved all too late to 
save them from defeat: the troops had already 
reached the ditch, and were ina great measure 
protected from its effects. Brigadier-general 
Cotton’s column experienced the greatest dif- 
ficulty in reaching the interior of the stockade : 
they had several strong entrenchments to carry 
before they gained the main work; in doing 
which, four officers and a considerable number 
of men of the thirteenth regiment were killed, 
and many officers and men wounded. 

“The attack in front, uninterrupted by any | 
outworks, instantly succeeded: the leading 
troops, entering by escalade, drove the Bur- 
mese from their ramparts at the point of the 
bayonet, and were speedily followed by their 
comrades from every corner of the work: the | 
enemy no longer thought of resistance for any 
other object than the preservation of their lives, 
and the confused multitude, galled by continued 
volleys, retired in great disorder, through the 
few outlets an the rear, where, in crossing the 
narrow plain that led into the jungle, they | 
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were met by the Governor-general’s body- 
guard of cavalry, by whose well used sabres 
many perished. The interior of the stockade, 
as well as the ditch, were strewed with dead 


| and dying, and many of the enemy, who found 


escape impossible, with the never failing cun- 
ning and ingenuity of their nation, besmeared 
themselves with blood, and lay down under the 
dead bodies of their comrades, in the hope of 
escaping when darkness set in: but they were 
mostly discovered, and made prisoners. Here 
ended the operations in front of Rangoon: the 
British troops returned, the same evening, to 
their cantonments, and the remnant of the Bur- 
mese army retreated finally upon Donoobew, 
leaving posts on the Lain and Panlang rivers, 
to harass and detain the British force in mov- 
ing forward." —pp. 125—127. 

None of the enemy’s troops appearing any 
longer before Rangoon, or our advance posts, 
on the ith February the force equipped for 
the expedition against Donabew was put in 
motion. The land column, under the imme- 


| diate command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 


consisted of thirteen hundred European in- 
fantry, a thousand sepoys, two squadrons of 
dragoons, a troop of horse-artillery, and a rock- 
et troop; the marine column, under Brigadier- 
general Cotton, consisted of eight hundred 
European infantry, a small battalion of sepoys, 
and a powerful train of artillery; and these 
were embarked in a flotilla of sixty boats, each 
carrying one or two pieces of artillery, (twelve 
and twenty-four pound carronades,) and com- 
manded by Captain Alexander, of the navy, 
escorted by the boats of the men-of-war lying 
at Rangoon, containing upwards of one hun- 
dred British seamen. The first column was to 
proceed parallel with the Lain, and the latter 
up the Panlang river, and, driving the enemy 
from his stockades at Panlang, to push on with 
all possible expedition to Donabew 

The march of the column under Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell was through a country almost 
wholly deserted; all the villages had been 
burnt down, and the inhabitants had either fled 
or been driven away; the wild hog and tiger 
alone seemed to have escaped the general per- 
secution. Some wretched families of Rangoon 
were frequently found wandering in the woods 
in the last degree of misery and want. This 
column marched on till it reached Sarrawah, 
full thirty miles beyond Donabew. Here it 
remained inactive four days; on the fifth day, 
says Major Snodgrass, they heard the agreea- 
ble sound of a heavy cannonade at Donabew: 
they believed it to proceed from the marine 
division, and when it ceased, felt a strong con- 
viction that Donabew had fallen. We do not 
exactly understand the grounds on which they 
were so easily convinced that a small corps, 
not exceeding one thousand men, had succeed- 
ed in capturing one of the strongest itions 
in the Burman empire, manned with fifteen 
thousand veteran troops, under the command 
of its ablest and most-experienced general 
Such, however, seems to be the case ; and Sit 
Archibald Campbell, with his land column, 
very cvolly continued his march towards Prome, 
though, his historian says, “ starvation stared 
us in our face at every step we had proceeded.” 
On the fourth day of their advance, however, 
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that is to say, on the 11th March, official intel- 
ligence was received “ that our troops had 
failed in their attack upon the outworks of 
Donoobew.”” Not one word more is said of this 
“failure,” nor does the name of Captain Alex- 
ander, of the navy, who commanded, or at least 
accompanied, the flotilla, once appear in the 
operations of this marine column. We can, 





however, fill up some of the blanks from ano- 
ther source. 
The fortress of Donabew consisted of three 


stockades; the largest,on the upper part of | 


the stream, having a strong battery to the river 


side, and another looking downwards to defend | 


the second stockade ; and this second stockade, 


with the same kind of defences on the river, | 


looking down upon and protecting the third 
and smallest stockade. It might have been | 
supposed that the object of Brigadier-General | 
Cotton would be to pass the whole fortress and 
take the enemy in flank, and thus render all his 
guns, in their present situation, useless ; instead 
of which, he attacked the smallest stockade, | 
and that lowest down the stream, first, which, 
after an obstinate resistance, was taken; he | 
then proceeded to the second, where he met 
with the severest check that the European 
troops had received during the whole war. 
Three hundred of our men were killed and 
wounded ; and the retreat was so precipitate 
that the wounded were not carried off. The 
whole flotilla retreated ten miles down the | 
river, constantly assailed and tormented by the | 
Burmese war-boats. The next day most of the 
killed and wounded men, who had been left in 
the stockade, were crucified upon rafts, which 
were sent down the stream to remind the in- 
vaders of their ill-concerted and injudicious 
attempt. 

Here the flotilla lay waiting for the land co- 
luinn, under Sir Archibald Campbell, from the 
7th, the day of the unfortunate attack, till the 
20th, when the latter appeared before Dona- 
bew, and commenced its attack at the point 
where the former ought to have done so. The 
flotilla now moved up the river to co-operate 
with the General's column. 

“ At nine o'clock this morning, the flotilla 
was seen in full sail up the river; and they 
were no sooner observed than the garrison sor- 
tied in considerable force, infantry and cavalry, 
with seventeen war-elephants, fully capari- 
soned, and carrying a proportion of armed men. 
This attack was, as usual, directed upon our 
right; and while the flotilla came up in full 
sail, under all the fire of the fort, the cavalry, 
covered by the horse-artillery, was ordered to 
charge the advancing monsters : the scene was 
novel and interesting ; and although neither | 
the elephants nor their riders can ever be very 
formidable in modern warfare, they stood the 
charge with a steadiness and courage those 
animals can be rarely brought to show. Their 
riders were mostly shot, and no sooner did the 
elephants feel themselves unrestrained by the 
hand of their drivers, than they walked back to | 
the fort, with the greatest composure. The | 
flotilla having passed the fort, with trifling loss, | 
anchored on our left. During the heavy can- , 
nonade that took place between the boats and i 
the stockade, the Bandoola, who was superin- 
tending the practice of his artillery, gave his | 





garrison a specimen of the discipline he meant 
to enforce in this last struggle to retrieve his 
lost character and reputation. A Burmese offi- 
cer being killed while pointing a gun, by a shot 
from the flotilla, his comrades, instantly aban- 
doning the dangerous post, could not be brought 
back to their duty by any remonstrances of 
their chiefs; when Bandoola, stepping down to 
the spot, instantly severed the heads of two of 
the delinquents trom their bodies, and ordered 
them to be stuck up upon the spot, ‘ pour en- 
courager les autres.’ ’—p. 170. 

For five days the two contending armies re- 
mained nearly quiet ;—the Burmese strength- 
ening their works, and the British constructing 
batteries, and landing heavy ordnance. On the 
Ist April the mortar-batteries and rockets be- 
gan their work of destruction. At daylight, 
on the 2d, 

“ The breaching batteries opened, and almost 
immediately afterwards two Lascars, who had 


| been prisoners in the fort, came running out, 


and informed us, that Bandoola had been killed 


| the day before by a rocket ; and that no entreaty 


of the other chiefs could prevail upon the gar- 
rison to remain, the whole having fled or dis- 
persed, during the preceding night. The Bri- 
tish line was, in consequence, immediately 
under arms, and the place taken possession of. 
Sufficient proof remained in the interior, of the 


| hurry and confusion of the flight; not a gun 


was removed, and even the large depot of grain 
which had been formed, remained uninjured— 
the dread of detection having prevented the 
enemy from putting the torch to what they 
well knew would be a most valuable acquisition 
to the British army. In the fort we found a 
number of wounded men, who all concurred in 
saying their general had been killed; and one 
poor fellow, with both his feet shot off, related 
the story so circumstantially, as to leave no 
doubt whatever of the fact: it was as follows : 
‘ 1 belonged to the household of Menghi Maha 
Bandoola, and my business was to beat the 
great drums that are hanging in the viranda of 
the Wongee's house. Yesterday —- be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten, while the 
chief's dinner was preparing, he went out to 
take his usual morning walk round the works, 
anc arrived at his observatory, (that tower with 
a red ball upon it,) where, as there was no 
firing, he sat down upon a couch that was kept 
there for his use. While he was giving orders 
to some of his chiefs, the English began throw- 
ing bombs, and one of them falling close to the 
Wongee, burst, and killed him on the spot: his 
body was immediately carried away and burned 


| to ashes; his death was soon known to every 


body in the stockade, and the soldiers refused 
to stay and fight under any other commander. 
The chiefs lost all influence and command over 
their men, every individual thinking only of 
providing for his own personal safety.’ But, 
even in a desultory and disorderly flight of this 
nature, the characteristic cunning and caution 
of the nation was conspicuons, effecting their 
retreat with such silence and circumspection, 
as would have been a lesson to the best-disei- 
plined army in Europe. The character of Ma- 
ha Bandoola seems to have been a strange 
mixture of cruelty and generosity, talent with 
want of judgment, and a strong regard to per- 
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sonal safety, combined with wreat courage and 
resolution, whieh never failed him till death. 
The acts of barbarous cruelty he committed are 
stern and inflexible 
expe- 


too numerous to be related 
in all he appears 
rienced a savage pleasure in witnessing the 
execution of his bloody mandates ; even his own 
hand was ever ready to punish with dé ith the 
slightest mark of want of zeal in these he had 
intrusted with commands, or the detence of any 
post. Still his immediate adherents are said 
to have been sincerely attached to him, uncon- 
trolled license to plunder and extort from all 
who are unfortunate enough to meet Bandoo- 
la’s men, may no doubt have reconciled them 
to their situation, and confirmed them much in 
their attachment to their leader p. 173 

This victory may be considered to have de- 
cided the fate of the war. The road was now 
open to Prome: on our march to which, an el- 
derly man came in as the bearer of a pacific 
communication from the chiefs of the Burman 
army. This old gentleman drank much too 
freely for a diplomatist; and in taking leave 
whispered in the general's ear, “* They are 
frightened out of their senses, and you may do 
what you please with them.” To another com- 
munication, demanding that the city of Prome 
should not be occupied by British troops, it was 
answered, that the military occupation of that 
place could not be dispensed with 

On arriving at the ridge of hills which cover 
Prome to the southward, each hill was found to 
be fortified to the very summit; but the stock- 
ades were unoccupied ; and the column, pushing 
on to the city, found it already in a blaze, which, 
with great exertion, was got under, but not 
until it had destroyed a great part of the town 
It seems that, after setting fire to the place, and 
destroying every thing that could be supposed 
to be of use to the invaders, they bewan their 
disgraceful flight, in the utmost confusion, 
headed by the Prince Surrawaddy, burning and 
laying waste the villages on their route, driv- 
ing thousands of helpless, harmless people from 
their houses to the woods 

Our army were now est hed in comforta- 
ble winter-quarters at Prome ; and in order to 
avail themselves of the resources of the coun- 
try, a detachment was sent to take possession 
of Tonghoo, about forty miles cast of Prome, 
and at one time the second city in the empire 
Wherever a Burinese force had preceded the 
British column, desolation marked its 
“even Russia,” says Major Snodgrass, 
memorable re: to the 
leon, did not ofler to the inv 
continued scene of desolation 
beast escaped the retiring ¢ 
of ashes, with groups of hungry, howling dogs 
alone indicated where had been 
Prome, however, now afforded an asyluin for 
the persecuted inhabitants, who poured in from 
every quarter with their families, cattle, wag 
gons, and whatever property they might have 
saved out of the general wreck. The surround- 
ing plains were once more covered with nume- 
rous herds of cattle, which the Burmese had no 
objection to sell to be killed by strangers, 
though they could kill none themselves without 
violating the most sacred precepts of their reli 
vion—that religion of Boudh, whieh, while it 


his decrees, to have 
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spares the life of the meanest animal, has ne 
regard for that of man 

Nor were the Burmese govermment idle: new 

levies were raised ; and among others, the Shan 
tribes, mountaineers bordering on China, 
were called upon to furnish a contingent of fif- 
teen thousand men, to be headed by their own 
chiefs or Chobwas; so that by the end of Sep- 
tember, an armed force of not less than seventy 
thousand men was in readiness to oppose the 
advance of the British upon the capital. In the 
beginning of October, their head-quarters were 
| at Meaday. A letter had been sent by Sir A. 
Campbell, offering lenient terms of peace for 
their acceptance; in consequence of which, a 
inceting took place between the Kee Wongee, 
or prime minister, and the British General, 
each escorted by six hundred men—this being 
| the smallest number with which the Wongee's 
dignity could permit him to move—at a place 
half-way between Prome and Meaday. Here 
an armistice was concluded; but it was almost 
| as soon broken by the Burmese troops; preda- 
| tory bands of whom constantly made their way 
over the line of demarcation, burning, plun- 
| dering, and laying waste the country to the 
very gates of Prome. ‘Towardsthe expiration 
of the armistice, a note was received in the fol- 
lowing laconic terms:—* If you wish for 
peace, you may go away ; but if you ask either 
money or territory, no friendship can exist be- 
tween us: this is Burman custom.” 

This notice was followed up,on the part of the 
Burmese general, by an advance upon Prome, 
in three divisions; the right and left each con- 
sisting of fifteen thousand men ; and the centre 
of trom twenty-five to thirty thousand, under 
Kee Wongee, the prime minister. To oppose 
this overwhelining army, the effective British 
foree, after garrisoning Prome, was about five 
thousand men; of which about three thousand 
were Europeans. As the usual slow stockading 
and entrenching system was again pursued in 
front of the British line, Sir A. Campbell resolv- 

| ed at once to become the assailant. The attack 
was made by the British in such a manner as to 
separate the three divisions of the enemy, and 
thus to beat them im detail. The column of 
Brigadier-weneral Cotton attacked in flank the 
division under Maha Nemiow, an old and expe- 
rienced general, who directed the operations of 
the army 

“ The Shans, encouraged by the presence of 
their veteran commander, who, unable to walk, 
was carried trom point to point, in a hand- 
somely gilded litter, and cheered by the exam- 
ple, and earnest exhortations to fight bravely, 
of their fearless Amazons,” offered a brave re- 
sistance to the assailants; but no sooner was a 
lodgement made in the interior of their crowded 
works, than contusion ensued, and they were 
unable longer to contend with, or check the 
progress of, the rapidly increasing line which 


or 








Among the numerous petty princes and 
Chobwas of the Shans, were three young and 
handsome women, of high rank, whose qualifi 

| cations were of that peculiar nature as to be 
| thought, by their superstitious countrymen, to 
| conter on them the miraculous power of ren- 
| dering the balls of the English wholly innocent 
} and harmless 
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formed upon their ramparts, and from whose 
Jestructive volleys there was no escaping: the 
trongly built inclosures, of their own con- 
irmetion, every where preventing flight, dead 
end dying blocked up the few and narrow out- 
ets from the work. Horses and men ran in 
ild confusion from side to side, trying to 
woid the fatal fire; groups were employed in 
preaking down and trying to force a passage 
ihrough the defences, while the brave, who 


isdained to fly, still offered a feeble and inef- | 


fretual opposition to the advancing troops. 
The gray-headed Chobwas of the Shans, in 
particular, showed a noble example to their 
men, sword in hand, singly maintaining the 
inequal contest, nor could signs or gestures of 
good treatment induce them to forbearance— 
utacking all who offered to approach them 
with humane or friendly feelings, they only 
sought the death which too many of them 
found. Maha Nemiow himself fell while 
bravely urging his men to stand their ground ; 
ud his faithful attendants being likewise killed 
by the promiscuous fire while in the act of 
carrying him off, his body, with his sword, 
Wongee’s chain, and other insignia of office, 
were found among the dead. One of the fair 
Amazons also received a fatal bullet in the 
breast, but the moment she was seen, and her 
sex was recognised, the soldiers bore her from 
the scene of death to a cottage in the rear, 
where she soon expired.’’—pp. 234, 235. 
Among the fugitives was seen another of the 
Shan ladies crossing the Nawine river, and 
efore she could gain the opposite bank a 
shrapnel exploded above her head, and she fell 
from her horse into the water, and was imme- 
liately borne off by her attendants. 


mquer your enemy, send him plenty of pretty 
women and soft music.” If these unfortunate 
ladies were put forward on that system, as a 
lure to entrap the British commander-in-chief, 
they paid dearly for their temerity. With 
their deaths, and that of old Nemiow, the spell 
was completely dissolved—the Shans dispersed, 
and in their route through forests and unpeo- 
pled deserts to their distant homes, numbers 
whom the sword had spared miserably perished 
from famine and disease. 

The Wongee’s division was next attacked, 
and driven at the point of the bayonet from hill 
to hill, so that the whole position, nearly three 
miles in extent, was entirely in our possession ; 
ill their boats and stores were captured by the 
naval flotilla; between forty and fifty pieces of 
artillery were taken, and the whole materiel 
captured or destroyed; vast numbers were 
killed and wounded; and still greater numbers 
leserted from the army. The right still re- 
mained, but these were soon driven out of the 
stockades by a brisk cannonade from the boats 
ifthe men-of-war, and took refuge in a second 
line of stockades, where they were not allowed 
to rest long, but became an easy conquest to 
the assailants: “hundreds fell in the desperate 
eorts to escape, and the nature of the coun- 
try alone prevented the whole corps from be- 
mg taken; which dispersed and broken, now 
fled in all directions through the woods.” 

It was now determined to advance upon Ava. 
The natives voluntarily offered their services 





One of | 
the Chinese sages has said, “if you wish to | 
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to the commissariat as drivers to the artillery ; 
the officers and men were in robust health, and 
the former now enjoyed the luxury of being 
mounted on Pegu ponies, instead of walking, 
as they had done from Rangoon to Prome. On 
their march, however, through elephant-grass 
jungle, fifteen or twenty feet high, the men 
were so deluged with the wet, that cholera 
broke out among them, and carried off nume- 
rous victims, ‘To add to the misery of their 
situation, the country was wholly depopulated, 
and the villages either burned or laid in ruins; 
not a head of cattle or living thing, except 
some sick and dying straggler from the Bur- 
mese army, was met with in the march. The 
following extract exhibits a melancholy picture 
of the horrors occasioned by such a war as 
this :— 

“‘Marched to Meaday, where a scene of mi- 
sery and death awaited us. Within and around 
the stockades, the ground was strewed with 
dead and dying, lying promiscuously together, 
the victims of wounds, disease, and want.— 
Here and there a small white pagoda marked 
where a man of rank lay buried, while nume- 
rous new made graves plainly denoted that 
what we saw was merely the small remnant of 
mortality which the hurried departure of the 
enemy had prevented them from burying. 
The beach and neighbouring jungles were filled 
with dogs and vultures, whose growling and 
screaming, added to the pestilential smell of 
the place, rendered our situation far from 
pleasant. Here and there a faithful dog might 
be seen stretched out and moaning over a new 
made grave, or watching by the side of his still 
breathing master ; but by far the greater num- 
ber, deprived of the hand that fed them, went 
srowling with the vultures among the dead, or 
he upon the sand glutted with their foul re- 
past. 

“As if this scene of death had not sufficed, 
fresh horrors were added to it by the sangui- 
nary leaders of these unhappy men. Several 
gibbets were found erected about the stock- 
ades, each bearing the mouldering remains of 
three or four crucified victims, thus ernelly 
put to death—for perhaps no greater crime 
than that of wandering from their post in 
search of food, or, at the very worst, for having 
followed the example of their chiefs in flying 
from the enemy.’ —pp. 253, 254. 

In this deplorable state the country conti- 
nued for one hundred and forty miles beyond 
Prome, without the party meeting an inhabi- 
taut along the once thickly peopled banks of 
the Irrawaddy, or being able to procure a sin- 
gle day's supply frou a country so recently 
abounding in cattle. “We appeared to tra- 
verse a vast wilderness from which mankind 
had fled; and our little camp of two thousand 
men seemed but a speck in the desolate and 
dreary waste that surrounded it, calling forth, 
at times, an irksome feeling which could be 
with difliculty repressed, at the situation of a 
handful of men in the heart of an extensive 
empire, pushing boldly forward to the capital, 
still three hundred miles distant; in defiance 
of an enemy whose force still outnumbered 
ours ina tenfold ratio, and without a hope of 
further reinforcement from our distant ships 
and depots. "—pp. 255, 256 
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At length, however, it was announced that a | column, however, fearlessly charged the cen- 


comunissioner from Ava had arrived at Mel- 
loone, to treat for peace 
arrival of our little army, and its accompany 

ing flotilla, a treaty of peace was concluded, 
which “he of the Golden Foot” did not think 
fit to ratify. Hostilities were resumed, and 
our troops established themselves in a few 
hours in the interior of their works, having en- 
tered them by escalade. “A prouder or more 
gratifying sight,” says Major Snodgrass, “ has 
seldom been witnessed than this mere handful 
of gallant fellows driving a dense multitude of 


from ten to fifteen thousand armed men before | 


them, from works of such strength.” 
artillery and military stores fell into the hands 


of the victors, with thirty to forty thousand ru- 


All their | 


tre, which was instantly overthrown, leaving 


And here, on the { the disconnected wings to reach as well as they 


could a second line of redoubts under the walls 
of Pagahm-mew : into these they were closely 
followed by our troops, and again routed with 
great slaughter :—* hundreds, jumping into the 
river to escape their assailants, perished in the 
water, and, with the exception of two or three 
thousand men, the whole army dispersed upon 
the spot the unfortunate .Vee-Woon-Breen 
himself had no sooner reached Ava than he 
was cruelly put to death by order of the king 

On the evening of the 13th, Mr. Price again 
arrived in camp, to announce the acceptance 


| of the terms, but bringing neither prisoners 


pees, and copies of the treaty which had been | 


signed but a few weeks before, which had 


never been sent to Ava, and, as was now evi- | 
dent, had been entered into for no other pur- | 
} 


pose but to create delay. The general des- 
patched this unratified treaty to the Kee Won- 
gee, with a note, merely to say, that in the 
hurry of departure from Melloone, he had for- 
gotten a document which might now be more 
acceptable and useful to his government than 
it was considered to be a few days ago. The 
turman, with characteristic coolness, returned 
his best thanks for the paper, observing, that 


the same hurry which had caused the loss of 


the treaty, had obliged him to leave behind a 
large sum of money, which also he was sure 
the British general only waited an opportunity 
of returning. 

On the 3ist January, the little army on its 
mareh to the capital was met by Dr. Price, an 
American missionary, with an assistant-surgeon 

—now set at liberty by way of civility and con- 
ciliation—and four other prisoners of war; the 
missionary was the bearer of the king's request 
to know the lowest terms on which peace 
would be granted. He was furnished with 
those that had been offered and accepted at 
Melloone ; and the general promised, at his re- 
quest, not to pass Pagahim-mew for twelve 
days, to afford time for preparing and bringing 
down the money from Ava. On approaching 
that place, however, it was rumoured that, as 
soon as the fall of Melloone was known, a levy 
of forty thousand men had been ordered; that 
this new army was to receive the flattering and 
animating appellation of Gong-to-doo, or “ Re- 


trievers of the King’s Glory!” and that it had | 


been placed under the command of a savage 
warrior, styled Nee-Woon-Breen, which some 
translated “‘ Prince of Darkness,” others “ King 
of Hell,” and others as “ Prince of the Setting 
Sun.” Such were the tidings; and when Sir 


A. C. had come within a day’s march of Pa- | 


gahm-mew, all doubt as to the further prosecu- 
tion of the war was at an end, this new gene- 
ral being already prepared to meet the advan- 
cing force under the walls of the city. The 
British column, considerably under two thou- 


sand fighting men, moved forward in order of 


attack, and, after several skirmishes in the 


jungle, debouched into the open country, and 
discovered the Burmese army, from sixtecn to 
twenty thousand strong, drawn up in an in- 
verted crescent, so as to threaten the small | 
body of assailants on either flank 


The little 


nor the first instalment of the money; and with 
a petition that six lacs, instead of twenty-five, 
might be accepted, and the rest paid at Prome, 
and that the force should not approach nearer 
to the capital. A positive refusal was given to 
every part of this request, and the army imme- 
diately put in motion. It now seemed, from 
the improving state of the country, that all 
their difficulties as to provisions were at an 
end. 

“ The country from Pagahm-mew to Ava is 
most beautiful—extensive plains of the finest 
land watered by the Irrawaddy, interspersed 
with ever-green woods, only sufficiently large 
to give beauty and variety to the scenery ; and 
the banks of the river so thickly studded with 
villages, pagodas, temples, monasteries, and 
other handsome buildings, as to give, under 
one coup-d'eil, all the charms of a richly 
varied landscape, with the more sterling 
beauties of a populous and fertile country.’"— 
». 282 

The army, continuing to advance, was met 
at Yandaboo, only forty-five miles from Ava, 
by Mr. Price, and two ministers of state, ac- 
companied by the prisoners that had been de- 
manded, and the stipulated sum of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees. The envoys now stated with- 
out reserve that the government had at last 
given m, and were ready, under the sign ma 
nual, to agree to such conditions as the con 
querors might think fit to insist upon. On the 
24th February the treaty was, for the second 
time, settled—and finally signed; the Burmese 
government at the same time engaging to fur- 
nish boats for the conveyance of a great part 
of the force to Rangoon. 

Thus ended this most harassing and every 
way extraordinary war, in which a great, po 
pulous, and powerful empire was completely 
subdued by a little handful of men, who had 
never appeared above five thousand strong i 
the field, and who were now, after marching 
six hundred miles through the country, and ad- 
vancing within forty miles of the capital, con 
siderably under twothousand. That it wasno 
in the nature of a British soldier, after so many 
conquests, to turn his back upon the “ Golden 
City” without some feelings of regret, wil 
readily be imagined. “ That Ava would have 
fallen,” says Major Snodgrass, and we per 
fectly agree with him, “ no man will doubt, and 
perhaps a handsome booty might have enrichee 
the captors; but this could only have been a 
tempted at a great political risk, and the pre 
bable sacrifice of every object for which the 
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The Burmese Wer. 


covernment of India had been so long con- 
tending ; for we should undoubtedly have 
found neither king nor ministers to treat with ; 


and with all the honour and glory of subduing | 


the capital, we should most probably have oc- 


cupied merely the deserted space within its | 


walls.” 


We have now traced all the main features of 


this proud specimen of the extraordinary su- 
periority of British valour and discipline over 
a brave but undisciplined army, amounting to 
more than ten times its numerical force; and 
we have done so, wherever we could, nearly 
in the author's own words. The narrative is 
drawn up in a clear and easy style, interspersed 
with notices descriptive of the country and 
people. Some trifling inaccuracies, and here 
and there an inconsistency, occur, which we 
have not deemed of sutlicient importance to 
interrupt our abstract. We may notice, how- 
ever, that Major Snodgrass seems to state the 
numbers of the enemy, if net at random, at 
least on no authority; that he is not always 
correct in his mention of distances; that his 
chart, if it deserves the name, does not corres- 
pond with the text; and that, on one occasion, 
he reports events to have taken place on a day 
that does not exist—a dirs non—the 31st June! 
(p. 45.) But these are trifles when compared 
with the serious charge we have to prefer 
against Major Snodgrass: this gentleman has 
deemed it expedient, among his numerous 
omissions, to pass over the services of the na- 
val part of the expedition almost in total si- 
lence; and where he does condescend to slip 
ina short sentence in its favour, incidentally 
as it were, this serves only to “damn wit 
faint praise.” Yet it is perfectly well known, 
that had it not been for the exertions of the 
swall naval force employed in this service, Sir 
A. Campbell could never have advanced five 
miles beyond Rangoon, if, indeed, he had sue- 
ceeded in taking Rangoon at all; for, in point 
of fact, the Liffey, and the Liffey alone, placed 
this city in possession of the troops; the sol- 
diers having stepped on shore without firing a 
musket—in truth, there was nothing left to 
fire at, except pigs and dogs, and a few strag- 
gling, terrified Chinese ; the authorities of the 
town, with the men, women, and children, had 
all decamped when the shot went through the 
custom-house. 

We have said that the valuable services of 
the navy in the Burmese war are well known ; 
—we might have added that they have been 
acknowledged. This appears from the repeat- 
ed thanks of the governor-general in council, 
and of Sir Archibald Campbell, who gives it 
unqualified praise. That excellent veteran- 
officer, Sir Thomas Munro, has pronounced the 
little naval force to have been the life and spi- 
ritof the expedition, without which they could 
have done nothing. How can it have happen- 
ed that Major Snodgrass has been betrayed 
into this glaring injustice of suppressing ser- 
vices avowed by his superiors to have been of 
Vital importance to the successful issue of the 
war? “ The jealousy,” says a naval officer, 
who bore a great share of the campaign, “ that 
constantly existed respecting the naval com- 
mand, will account for the very little notice 
‘hat is taken of the navy in the recent publi- 
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cation of Major Snodgrass.” Sir Archibald 
Campbell (who happens to be father-in-law to 
the Major) has, of course, been made to share 
the blame; but, we think, most unjustly, for 
no man appears to have lamented more than 
he did the baneful effect of the jealousy in 
question, the seeds of which had been sown 
in Caleutta. The governor-general and his 
council had no objection to his Majesty's ships 
Litfey and Larne convoying the expedition to 
Rangoon, but at the same time they thought 
fit to place the whole of the Company’s ships, 
the transports, the cruisers of their marine, 
and the gun-boats, under the orders—of whom ? 
—one of their own naval officers?—No such 
thing ; but, under the orders of the quarter- 
master and adjutant-general! The mischief 
likely to arise from such an absurdity was ho 
nestly represented at the moment by a cap- 
tain of the navy to Sir Archibald Campbell 
himself;—but the general, inexperienced as 
he then was, coolly replied, “ That he could 
very well have dispensed with the services of 
the navy, and that he had no doubt they could 
get on as well without as with it.” 

Now, let us see, in the first place, what sort 
of a thing is the composition of a naval expe 
dition from India, that we may the better be 
able to judge how far the abilities of the quar- 
ter-master-general were likely to manage the 
unwieldy and heterogeneous machine. The 
regular India ships taken up for the conveyance 
of troops are manned chiefly with Lascars; 
and their masters—captains, as they style 
themselves—are high and important person 
ages; the company’s cruisers are manned with 
English, Hindoos, and Mussulmen; the hired 
transports with what they can get; the gun 
boats with Coolies; and the Malay vessels with 
Malays. The army, which these vessels were 
destined to carry, was composed of Europeans, 
some king's, and others company’s troops; the 
latter partly of Mussulmans—partly of high 
caste Hindoo sepoys, and partly of Hindoos of 
lower castes, with whom the higher will ne 
more associate than with Europeans, each se- 
parate class eating alone, and each having their 
separate provisions and water ;—and lastly, we 
must take into account the usual followers of 
an Indian army, equal in number to the army 
itself, crowding the ships, and always in the 
way. The expedition of which we are speak- 
ing was composed of all these discordant ma- 
terials, and in a very peculiar manner required 
the order and discipline which were to be ex- 
pected from nothing but the control of a naval 
officer. The governor-general and council 
thought otherwise, and placed the whole under 
the command of the quarter-master-general, 
who was probably sea-sick during the whole 
passage. The consequence was, as might have 
been expected, that all were commanding and 
none obeying. The gentlemen of the compa- 
ny’s cruisers, who have long been aspiring to 
take rank with the officers of the navy, and to 
wear the naval uniform, were not sorry not to 
obey the officers of the navy; the masters or 
captains of the Indiamen did not deign to obey 
the gentlemen of the company’s cruisers. On 
the tall of Rangoon, provisions, stores, and am 
munition were indiscriminately lying on the 
beach, without any responsible person to take 








charge of them ; boats laden with powder re- | 
mained for days at the wharf, all sorts of peo- | 
ple running over them to step into other boats, | 
frequently with lighted cigars in their mouths ; 
complaints and murmurs without end were 
heard on every side, and remained without re- 
dress ; the masters of transports refused to let | 
their boats be sent on service, as being contrary | 
to their charter-party ; the agent for these | 
transports was continually quarrelling with the 
quarter-master-general, and, to general scan- | 
dal, expressions were made use of, which no 
gentleman ought to make and none ought to | 
receive ; the Europeans commanding the gun- | 
boats tendered their resignation; engineer of- | 
ficers were ordered to inspect these gun-boats 
and their carronades by the quarter-master- 
general, though both the boats and their guns 
could only be efficiently worked by the seamen | 
of the men of war. Capt. Mafryat, of his 

Majesty's ship Larne, threw up in disgust all 
command and responsibility, except over the 
officers and men of his ship, but, at the same 
time, declared himself ready to go on any ser- 
vice that might be required of him. It was 
not long before Sir A. Campbell, feeling to his 
cost the consequences of placing a naval filo- 
tilla under the orders of a “ soldier officer,” 
attempting to direct naval operations, and em- 
ploying an engineer to fit out gun-boats, soli- 
cited Capt. Marryat to resume what he had 
abandoned. Indeed, it was very soon disco- 
vered, that, without a rigid state of discipline 
in the marine part of the expedition, nothing 
but disgrace and disaster was likely to occur. | 
The people who manned the gun-boats refused | 
to work the guns, alleging that they were told, 
when hired at Calcutta, “ that they were only 
to pull and not to fight.” Whenever, there- | 
fore, it became necessary to cannonade a stock- 
ade, to make a practicable breach, the men-of- 





war's men were obliged to leave their own | 


boats to man the guns; when the troops were 
to be landed, the 
obliged to precede the gun-boats; receiving 
thus the first volley in every attack, and suf- 
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| tion of the navy is nearly passed over in ‘si- 


| on the strong stockades on the Dalla creek; 


men-of-war's boats were | command of the flotilla; but, on finding tha 





fering out of all proportion. For example—on 


the 16th May, when the first hand to hand con- | 


flict took place, in storming a stockade and 
outwork about two miles from Rangoon, the 
command of the boats was fortunately given 
to Lieut. Wilkinson, of his Majesty's ship Lif- 
fey, who led in with the men-of-war’s boats to 
the very foot of the stockade, which was im- 
mediately carried; but the Burmese fought 
desperately, leaving upwards of a hundred 
men killed in the stockade. Our loss was 
twenty-two killed and wounded, among the 
former was Lieut. Kerr of the Seth regiment, 
and in the latter Lieut. Wilkinson himself. 
Not a syllable of this conflict is mentioned by 
Major Snodgrass. One circumstance occurred 
which could hardly have escaped his recollec- 
tion. When the sailors, with that character- 
istic carelessness and prodigality of life for 
which they are distinguished, jumped out of 
the boats and scrambled up the stockade, the 
Burmese soldiers not knowing what to make 
of men without arms, in rusty blue jackets and 
tarry trousers, stood looking and laughing at 
them; meanwhile the b/ues, making a rush 
upon them, drove them fairly off the parapet 






As military secretary to the commander-in- 
chief, the major, we imagine, can scarcely be 
allowed the plea of ignorance for his nume- 
rous omissions; and the existence of a publi- 
cation called the “ London Gazette,” bars that 
of a want of recollection; yet, in the grand 
display of the feats of the army, during the 
first seven or eight days of December, which 
we doubt not was well merited, the co-opera. 











lence; whereas, the fact is, that the boats of 
the navy were constantly on the alert night 
and day; were the first to lead in to the attaek 






were the only opponents of the powerful war. 
boats, numbers of which were captured ; and, 
lastly,—were the only people who could grap- 
ple with the immense and destructive fire-rafts, 
which, but for them, must inevitably have 
burned the whole fleet of helpless transports 
lying before Rangoon. Day and night, for 
weeks together, were the boats of the navy 
employed in watching, seizing, and towing 
away those formidable fire-rafts. 

In the fatigue undergone there was no com- 
parison between the two services; fresh troops 
were sent to each several attack, but owing to 
the smallness of the naval force, the same off- 
cers and men had to attend every expedition, 
and to lead in to the hottest fire ; otherwise the 
boats in which the troops were could not have 
moved an inch. The consequence of this se- 
vere service was, that out of about one hun 
dred and thirty men, the complement of the 
Larne, at one time not more than cight were 
fit for duty; the rest, officers and all, being 
“laid up with fever, cholera, and dysentery. In 
this season of sickness, while the rains conti- 
nued, the army and navy lost nearly two thow 
sand men. 

When it was determined to make an attack 
on Kemmendine, on the 3d June, Captain 
Ryves of the Sophie was requested to take the 






















Sir A. Campbell meant to embark personally, 
that no plan of the attack was given to him 
(Captain R.), and that, to all appearance, m 
means of communication with the land columa, 
by signals, had been thought of, he very pte 
perly declined it. What was the consequence 
The fire from the flotilla, managed by lands 
men, killed and wounded many of our troop 
on shere, who returned the compliment on the 
floating force. The Burmans held the pow 
tion, and both land and marine columns wert 
obliged to retreat in disorder, leaving one hur 
dred and fifty men killed and wounded. This 
disaster could not be concealed, and is accor 
ingly published (though not with all its unfor 
tunate circumstances) in the London Gazette 
but, strange as the circumstance may appe¥) 
















not one syllable of it is to be found in Maj 
Snodgrass's book ! 

Again coming to the time when Sykia Wor 
gee, on the Ist July, made his attack on of 
| lines before Rangoon, Major Snodgrass seei® 
to have forgotten the part which the navy bet 
in repulsing this large foree; and that, whey 
to distract our operations and destroy the ship 
ping, not fewer than fifty-three of their hu 
lire-rafts, protected by sun-boats, were sept 
down the river towards the fleet at the saw 
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The Old Warrior's Grave. 


tune, all of these were, by uncommon skill and 
exertion, towed off and rendered harmless. Five 
months afterwards, indeed, when the value of 
naval co-operation had been fully discovered 
and duly appreciated, and when, mainly by na- 
val exertion and skill the important post of 
Kemmendine had been saved, the major does, 
tardily and coldly enough, admit that “ the 
skill and intrepidity of British seamen proved 
more than a match for the numbers and devices 
of the enemy ; entering their boats, they grap- 
pled the flaming rafts, and conducted thein 
past the shipping, or ran them ashore upon the 
bank.” 

The most extraordinary omission is, howe- 


ver, that which we have already noticed, of the | 


operations of the marine flotilla and its little 
corps of some eight hundred or one thousand 
men, which Sir A. Campbell left behind him to 
capture Donabew—that strongest of the Bur- 
mese fortresses, manned with fifteen thousand 
veteran troops, commanded by the most expe- 
rienced of their generals. But the Gazette 
supplies what this writer has suppressed. It is 
there, also—and it is only there—we find that 
the strong stockade of 'Tantaben was stormed 
and carried by the seamen and marines under 
the orders of Capt. Chads of the Arachne, be- 
fore the troops got up, and that numerous fire- 


rafts and war-boats were at the same time de- | 


stroyed. “ I have again,” says Lieut.-Colonel 
Godwin, who commanded the expedition, “ the 
pleasure to mention the name of Lieut. Keale, 
of his Majesty's ship Arachne, who, with Lieut. 
Hall, of his Majesty's ship Alligator, and their 
boats’-crews, were the first to enter the enemy's 
position, and their conduct was most conspicu- 
ous:” and, in the same gazette, this oflicer 
mentions an “ immense quantity of fire-rafts 
destroyed up the two branches of the Panlang 
river by Capt. Chads and Lieut. Keale ;"—not 
a syllable of which—nor of the services of 
Capt. Alexander, of whose zeal and gallantry 
the general speaks in such handsome terms— 
nor of Captain Dawson, who was killed in the 
attack—nor indeed of the disastrous affair it- 
self before Donabew, is once hinted at by Ma- 
jor Snodgrass! 

Indeed the manner in which he conducts the 
army along the lrrawaddy, till within forty miles 
of Ummerapoora, without once adverting to the 
unwearied exertions of the flotilla under Cap- 
tain Chads, but for which the troops could not 
have advanced a step beyond Prome, is quite 
inexcusable ; the more so as this officer and the 
men belonging to the Arachné were thirteen 
months from their ship, during nine of which, 
both officers and men constantly slept in their 
boats, and in general lived on salt provisions; 
and as, to give Captain Chads’s own words, 
“although they suffered very considerably both 
by death and sickness, from exposure, priva- 
tions, and long confinement, still not a murmur 
was ever heard; on the contrary, every ser- 
vice was performed with the utmost cheerful- 
ness and alacrity."" We shall put the matter in 
its clear light by one simple fact; the reader 
would not discover, from Major Snodgrass’s 


narrative, that any such person as Captain | 
Chads was present with this army, had not his , 


name appeared to the final treaty of peace. The 
saine observation may be made with regard to 
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Sir James Brisbane ; though he was joint com- 


| missioner with Sir Archibald Campbell, and 


though he had been repeatedly thanked for his 
exertions and bravery while in commaneé of the 
flotilla, his name, like the other, appears for the 
first time in the signature to the treaty. 

We do not mean to charge Major Snodgrass 
with wilful misrepresentation, or intentional 
slight on the naval service, by the suppression 
of various affairs in which it was principally 
concerned ; but we do think that an amende 
honorable is due from him to the Navy, and 
which, should a second edition of his book be 
called for, he will do most effectually by avail- 
ing himself of that authentic publication called 
the “ London Gazette." He will there per- 
ceive how much is wanting to render his “ Nar- 
rative of the Burmese War” a faithful record 
of the brilliant exploits that led to a final peace 
We should think he would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of rendering this act of justice to a ser- 
vice, without whose efficacious aid it is at least 
doubtful, whether he and his comrades would 
have received those additional honours, rank, 
and emoluments, which have followed the close 
of the campaign.| 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
THE OLD WARRIOR'S GRAVES 


Tuovw didst fall in the field with thy silver hair, 
And a banner in thy hand; 

Thou wert laid to rest from thy battles there, 
By a proudly mournful band. 


In the camp, on the steed, to the bugle’s blast, 
Thy long bright years had sped; 

And a warrior’s bier was thine at last, 
When the snows had crown'd thy head. 





* He will be reminded of what the valuable 
services of the navy have been in this war by 
consulting the following Supplements to the 
London Gazette :—November, 1824. February 
23d, March 25th, April 24th, August 10th, 20th, 
October 22th, December 13th,—-125; April 
25th and 2th,— 1226. 

+ We take this opportunity of noticing an 
unintentional oversight in the last paper in 
which we had occasion to mention Burmese 
affairs: (Article on Baptist Missions, in No. 
LXV.) The readers of that paper might be 
led to believe that Mrs. Judson, one of the mis- 
sionaries’ wives, had ro/untari/y attended the 
execution of some criminals. We should have 
taken care to mark the words “ we went to 
witness, &c.”’ as quoted by Mrs. Judson (who 
is we understand a most amiable person) froin 
the Journal of a Mr, Heugh. 

t | came upon the tomb of Marshal Schwe- 
rin—a plain, quiet cenotaph, erected in the 
middie of a wide corn-field, on the very spot 
where he closed a long, faithful, and glorious 
career in arms. Tle fell here at eighty years 
of age, at the head of his own regiment, the 


| standard of it waving in his hand His seat was 


in the leathern saddle—his foot in the iron 
stirrup—his fingers reined the young war 
horse to the last.—. Votes and Reflections during 
a Ramble wn Germony 
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Many had fallen by thy side, old chiet! 
Brothers and friends, perchance ; 
But thou wert yet as the fadeless leaf, 

And light was in thy glance. 


The soldier's heart at thy step leaped high, 
And thy voice the war-horse knew ; 

And the first to arm when the foe was nigh 
Wert thou, the bold and true! 


Now mayest thou slumber—thy work ts done— 
Thou of the well-worn sword ! 

From the stormy tight in thy fame thou'rt gone, 
But not to the festal board 


The corn-sheaves whisper thy grave around, 
Where fiery blood hath flowed ;— 
Oh! lover of battle and trumpet-sound 
Thou hast won thee a still abode! 


A quiet home from the sunbeam’s glare, 
And the wind that wandereth tree— 
Thou that didst fall with thy silvery hair, 

For this men toil like thee’ . 


From the Retrospective Rervow 
1. Poems of Mr. John Milton, English 
and Latin, compos dat sereral times. I’rint- 
ed hy his true copies. The Songs were set in 
Musick by Mr. Henry Lawes, Gentleman, of 
the king s Chapel, and one of his Majesties 
Private Musick. Printed and Publish d ac- 
cording to Order. London Printed hy 
Ruth Rairorth, Jor Hamphre y Moscle Y; and 


hoth 


are to he sold at the signe of the Princes 
Arms, in Paul's Church Yard. WAS. Small 
octavo, pp. 214. 

2. Paradise Lost. ~.1 Poem, written in ES 


Books, by Join Milton. 
tred according to Order. London. 
Church, neer Aldgate; and by Robert Boul- 
ter, at the Turk’s Head, in Bishopsgate 
Street; and Matthias Walker, under St. 
Dunstan's Church in Fleet Street. We7— 
Quarto, pp. 3A2. 
Paradise Lost. A Pocm in 
The author, Jolin Milton 
by S. Simmons, and to be sold by S. Thom- 
son, at the Bishop's gate head in Duck Lane, 
H. Mortlach, at the White Hart m Westmins- 
ter Hall, M. Walker, under St. Dunstan's 
Church, in Ficet Street, and R. Boulte r,at 
the Turk’s Head, in Bishop's gate Street — 
1668. Ato. 
4.) Same Evirion as the tivo preceding arti- 
bh. > eles, but different TirLe vacns, with the 
6. \ names of different renders, of the secve- 
ral dates of 1665, 1600, 1660. 
Paradise Regained. A Poemin IV’. Books. 
To which is added Samson lgonistes. The 
author, John Milton. London. Printed by 
J. M. for John Starkey, at the Mitre, in 
Fleet Street, near Temple Bar. MDCLXXI. 
Octavo, pp. 103. 
Poems, ¥c. upon several occasions. By Mr. 
John Milton. Both English and Latin, \c 
composed at several times. With a@ small 
Tractate of Education, to Mr. Hartlib— 
London. Printed for Tho. Dring, at the 


Ten Books.— 


i 
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s 


| on his works collectively. 


Licensed and En- | 
Printe d, 
and to be sold by Peter Parker, under Creed | 


London, prente d } 
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White Lion, next Chancery Lane cad. tn 
Fleet Street. 1073. Small ectaro, pp. 22 
Y. Paradise Lost. A Poem,in Twerve Books 
The author, John Milton. The second Edi 
tion, Revised and Augmented hy the same 
luther London Printed bu 8, Simmons, 
; a j 1? “¢ ; . 
nert door to the Golden Lion in Alde rsgate 
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Octaro, pp. 333. 


Street. 

It would have been insulting to the readers 
of our Review to conceive that the genius and 
reputation of Minton or Suakser ane, the two 
idols of English literature, needed any general 
notice from us, to make their 
works either better known or more highly ap- 
preciated. In our early volumes, therefore, 
we explored and led the way * to those green 
spots and fresh waters,” less known to the li- 
terary traveller, in preference to frequenting 
the great public fountains of literature daily 
resorted to. Atter the volumes upon volumes 
of biographical and critical labour bestowed 
on the illustrious Epic Poet and Dramatist, it 
was almost a work of supererogation to add to 
the overgrown accumulation. 

Although not a number of our work is with- 
out occasional notices of Milton, yet we have 
only reviewed two productions of his pen, and 
those both from his Prose works, viz. the re- 
vpagitica and History of England.” We now 
propose to commence a series of three articles 
The first and pre- 
sent, a Bib/wegraphical account of the editions 
of his Poetical works, published in his life-time 
Second, a Bibliographical account of his Prose 
works, and of the ditferent controversial tracts 
which either occasioned or originated in them. 
Third, an accurate Review of his different Bi- 
ographers and Critical Editors. We think 
that these may form an interesting summary 
of literary facts concerning Milton, most im- 
portant to the general reader, and probably 
little known to him. 

In the succeeding pages we shall borrow ad 
lihitum, and acknowledge our obligations toa 
bibliographical introductory preface, prefixed 
to the latest and most complete edition of 
Milton's Poems, recently published by Picker- 
ing.t We shall confine our notitia to the edi 
tions of the Poems published in the life-time, 
and under the personal superintendence, of the 


retre spt ctive 





| immortal author; and our readers will oblige 


us by particularly noticing the several title- 
pages and dates of publication accurately set 
out at the head of this article, and copied from 
original copies of the several editions now be- 
fore us. We need not, then, use any unneces- 
sary repetition of the titles, but merely refer 
to their respective dates. 

Before commencing our notice, however, of 
the above volumes, more immediately emana- 
ting from Milton, we must premise that the 
first printed and published poem of Milton's 
(that has yel been discovered) was his Comus, 
with the following title— 





* See Vol. VI. p 7, and Vol. IX. p- 1. 

t The Poetical Works of John Milton. Lon- 
don. William Pickering, Chaneery Lane; Nat 
tali and Combe, Tavistock Street; Talboys 
and Wheeler, Oxford. MDCCCXXVI. 3 vols 
post octavo. 1 4s 
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“A Masque presented at Ludlow Castle, 
1634, on Michaelmasse night. before the right 
honorable the Earle of Bridgewater, Vicount 
Brackley, Lord Resident of Wales, & one of 
his Majesties most honorable privie counsell. 


“Eheu! guid volui misero mili? Floribus aus- 
trum 


* Perditus.— 


“London. Printed for Humphrey Robinson, 
at the signe of the three pigeons, in Paul’s 
Church Yard, 1637. Quarto, pp. 30.” 


It did not appear under Milton's name, but | 


was published and edited by Henry Lawes, (a 
musician and gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
Choir,) who composed the music to the drama, 
and performed the combined characters of the 
Spiret and the shepherd Thyrsis. The Maske, 
a species of dramatic entertainment at that pe- 
riod fashionable among the nobility, was origi- 

nally performed at Ludlow ¢ ‘astle: its origin 
and representation, before the family of Lord 
Bridgewater, then President of Wales and the 
Marches, need not be detailed, and will be 
found fully recorded in Mr. Todd's edition of 
Milton. Bishop Hurd critically observes, that 
the motto above quoted (Lheu, &e.) was wor- 
thy of Milton, and delicately chosen, whether 
we consider it as being spoken by the author 
himself, or by the editor Lawes. If by the 

former, the meaning is—J have, by giving way 
to this publication, let in the breath of public 
censure on these early blossoms of my poetry, 
which were before secure in the hands of my 
friends, as in a private enclosure. If we sup- 
pose it to come from Lawes, the application is 
not very different; only to floribus we must 
then give an encomiastic sense. The follow- 
ing dedication, prefixed by the Musician to this 
early relic of Milton's muse, is an interesting 
testimony to the character and estimation of 
the poem when circulating in manuscript: 


“To the Right Honourable, John Lord Vis- 
count Bracly, son and heir apparent to the 
Ear! of Bridgewater, &c. 

“My Lord—This poem which receiv'd its 
first occasion of birth from yourself and others 
of your noble family, and much honour from 
your own person in the performance, now re- 
turns again to make a final dedication of itself 
to you. Although not openly acknowledged 
by the author, yet it is a legitimate offspring, 
so lovely and so much desired, that the often 
copying of it hath tired my pen to give my 
several friends satisfaction, and brought me to 
the necessity of producing it to the public 
view ; and now to offer it up in all rightful de- 
votion to those fair hopes, and rare endow- 
ments of your much-promising youth, which 
give a full assurance to all that know you of a 
future excellence Live, sweet lord, to be the 
honour of your name, and receive this as your 
own, from the hands of him, who hath by many 
favours been long oblig’d to your most honour- 
ed parents, and as in this representation your 
attendant Thyrsis, so now in all real expres- 
sion, your faithful and most humble servant, 


“H. LAWES.” 


Ashbridge, the seat of Lord Bridgewater; in- 








| thus entitled, 
Milton had resided in the neighbourhood of | 


in Buckinghamshire, were held under the ear! ; 
and his ‘intimacy with that noble family pro- 
bably originated in the intermarriage of Lord 
Bridgewater with the second daughter and co- 
heir of the Earl of Derby; Milton having be- 
fore written ./rcades for the Countess of Der- 
by. and it is supposed, while a student at Cam- 
bridge, his Elegiack Ode on the Marchioness 
of Winchester. 

“I have been informed from a manuscript of 
Oldys,” says Warton, * that Lord Bridgewater 


| being appointed Lord President of W ales, en- 


tered upon his official residence at Ludlow 
Castle with great solemnity. On this occasion 
he was attended by a large concourse of the 
neighbouring nobility and gentry. Among the 
rest came his children; in particular Lord 
Bracley, Mr. Thomas Egerton, and Lady 
Alice— 

‘—__—_———— to attend their father's state, 

And new-intrusted sceptre.’ 


“ They had been on a visit at the house of 
their relations, the Egerton family, in Hert- 
fordshire; and in passing through Heywood 
forest were benighted, and the Lady Alice was 
even lost for a short time. This accident, 
which in the end was attended with no bad 
consequences, furnished the subject of a Maske, 
for a Michaelmas festivity, and produced Co- 
mus.’—Sir John Hawkins, (History of Mu- 
sick, vol. iv. p. 52,) states that the poem “is 
founded in fact ;” and Lawes, in the dedication 
to Lord Bracley, above quoted, perhaps alludes 
to the accident, in stating that the “ poem re- 
ceived | ts first occasion of birth Jrom himself 
and others of his noble family.’ We must, 
however, resist the temptation of exceeding a 
bibliographical account of this exquisite poem 

The Monody of Lycidas next appeared ina 
Cambridge collection of verses on the death of 
Mr. Edicard King, fellow of Christ's College, 
printed at Cambridge, in a thin quarto, 163s." 
‘This quarto collection, on the mournful loss of 
a fellow student of great promise, and distin- 
guished proficiency in polite literature, consists 
of three Greek, nineteen Latin, and thirteen 
English, poems. ‘The thirteen E — are J 
Henry King, (brother of Edward King,) 
Beaumont, Anonymous. Jolin Cle veland, ¢ th 
poet, Willian More, William Hall, Ba 
Briggs, Isaac Oliver, J. H., C. B., K. Brown, 
T. Morton, and Mitrox, whose monody, enti- 
tled Lycidas, and subscribed with his initials 
only, stands last in the collection. Prefixed is 
a prose inseriptive panegyric on Mr. King, 
short notice of his life, family, character, and 

* That we may be consistently bibliog raphi- 
cal, we here give the titles of this joint- -stock 
collection. The Greek and Latin pieces have 
as follows, which serves for the title of the 
book: “Justa Epovarpo Kine nautrago, ab 
Amicis mwrentibus, amoris et svtuss ya pic. St 
recte calculum ponas, ulique naufragium est. 
Petron. Arb. Cantannicia, Apud Thomam 
Buck et Rogerum Daniel, celeberriunme Acade- 
mie typographos, 1638." The English are 
“Obsequies to the memorie of 
Mr. Edward King, Anno Dom. 1638. Printed 
by Th. Buck & R. Daniel, printers to the Vin- 


deed, his father’s house and lands, at Horton, | versitie of Cambridge. 1688." 
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melancholy catastrophe; this preface is con- 
jeetured to have been composed either by Mil- 
ton or Henry More, who, perhaps, were two of 
the most able masters in latinity which the 
university could produce. Edward King, the 
subject of this incomparable poetical lamenta- 
tion, was sailing from Chester to lreland, to 
visit his friends, when, in calm weather, not 
far from the English coast, the ship, a crazy 
vessel, a futal and perfidious bark, struck on 
a rock, and suddenly sunk to the bottom, when 
all on board perished in the watery deep, Au- 
gust 10, 1637." This poem, as appears by the 
‘Trinity manuscript, was written in November, 
1637, when Milton was not quite twenty-nine 
years old. The poet had quitted the Univer- 
sity about five years, and then resided with his 
parents at Horton. It is more probable that he 
was solicited to assist in this contribution, than 
that Lycidas was the voluntary offering of his 
muse. We may observe, however, without 
exceeding our prescribed limits in this article, 
that the short time in which this monody must 
have been composed, greatly adds to the merit 
of Milton, and that its superiority cannot but 
have established and blazoned his reputation 
not merely at Cambridge, but throughout the 
literary society of the kingdom 

The first publication under his 
name, was the small octavo volume of miscel- 
From the publisher's 


poet il 


laneous poems in ld5 
preface, prefixed to this edition, it Is again evi- 


hibliographical Account of 


of that renowned provost of Eaton, Sir Henry 
Wootton: I know not thy palate how it re- 
lishes such dainties, nor how harmonious thy 
soul is; perhaps more trivial airs may please 
thee better. But howsoever thy opinion is 
spent upon these, that encouragement I have 
already received from the most ingenious men 
in their clear and courteous entertainment of 
Mr. Waller's late choice peeces, hath once 
more made me adventure into the world, pre- 
senting it with these evergreen, and not to be 
blasted laurels. The author's more peculiar 
excellence in these studies, was too well known 
to conceal his papers, or to keep me from at- 
tempting to solicit them from him. Let the 
event guide itself which way it will, I shall de- 
serve of the age, by bringing into the light as 
true a birth, as the muses have brought forth 
since our famous Spencer wrote ; whose poems 
in these English ones are as rarely imitated, as 
sweetly excell’d. Reader, if thou art eagle- 
cied to censure their worth, I am not fearful to 
expose them to thy exactest perusal. 
* Thine to command, 
“ Homen. Moserey.” 


The first part of this edition contains his 
earlier minor poems—the Sonnets, Psalms, 
L,'Allegro, Il Penseroso, the Songs, Lycidas— 
his Ode to Shakspeare, under the date of 1630, 


| &c. We cannot forbear, in enumerating 


dent that the literary reputation of Milton was | 


thus early known and appreciated: it appears, 
moreover, that to the judgment and taste of 
Moseley, the bookseller, the public were in- 
debted for the volume, and not to the ambition 
or vanity of the Poet. We extract this inte- 
resting pretace 


“THE STATIONER 1 rHE READER 


“Tt is not any private respect of gain, gentle 


reader, for the slightest pamphlet is nowadayes | 


more vendible than the words of learndest 
men; but it is the love | have to our own lan- 
guage that hath made me diligent to collect, 
and set forth such peeces both in prose and 
verse, a8 may renew the wonted honour and 
esteem of our English tongue 
worth of these, both English and Latin poems, 
not the flourish of any prefixed encomiums 
that can invite thee to buy them, though these 
are not without the highest commendations 
and applause of the learndest academies, both 
domestic and foreign: and amongst those of 
our own country, the unparalleled attestation 

* Mr. King was undoubtedly a man of no or- 
dinary force and accomplishinent of mind. A 
Latin Comedy, entitled Seni/e Odium, Cantab 
1633. 12mo. is prefaced by an elegant copy of 
Latin iambics, from which we quote the fol- 
lowing lines of judicious satire on the false 
taste, and the customary mechanical and arti- 
ficial expedients of the drama, then subsisting. 
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“Non hic cothurni sanguine insonti rubent, 
Nec flagra Megwre ferrea horrendum intonant : 
Noverea nulla sevior Erebo furit ; 

Venena nulla, preter illa dulcia 

Amoris; atque bis vim abstulere noxiam 

Casti lepores, innocua festivitas, 

Nativa snavitas, proba elegantia,” K« 


and it’s the | 


these early productions of his muse, to extract 

the latter lines on the great dramatist: they 

were in fact his first printed poem, having been 

prefixed, though without his name or initials, 

to the folio edition of Shakspeare’s plays in 

1632, and also again in 1640, among other re- 

commendatory verses prefixed to Shakspeare’s 

poems.” In the folio the lines are entitled 

“An Epitaph on the admirable dramaticke 

Poet W. Shakespeare” — 

What needs my Shakspear for his honour'd 
Bones, 

The labour of an age in piled Stones, 

Or that his hallow d reliques should be hid 

Under a Star-y pointing Pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of Fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy 
name ? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a live-long monument. 

For whilst to th’ shame of slow-endeavouring 
art, 

Thy easie numbers flow, and that each heart 

Hath trom the leaves of thy unvalu'd Book, 

Those Delphick lines with deep impression 
took, 


Then those our Fancy of itself bereaving, 


| Does make us Marble with too much conceav- 


| Dunstan's Church yard. 


img. 
And so sepulcherd in such pomp dost lie, 
That Kings for such a Tomb would wish to 
die 
*“Poems: written by Wil. Shakespeare, 
Gent. Printed at London by T. Cotes, and 
are to be sold by John Benson, dwelling in St. 
1640." small octa- 








‘vo. In L’Allegro, vy. 133, Milton speaks of his 


; 


illustrious literary predecessor— 


* Or sweetest Shakspear, fancies childe, 
Warble his native wood-notes wilde.” 
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After the above minor poems, Comus is re- 
printed with a separate title, and prefaced by 
Lawes’ dedication above extracted. The fol- 
lowing epistle is then appended, and we cite it 
at length because it is not generally known, and 
affords a very material and unobserved evi- 
dence of the distinguished and public literary 
reputation of Milton, at the early age of 32. 

“ The copy of a Letter written by Sir Henry 
Wotton, to the Author, upon the following 
Poem: 

“ From the College, this 13th of April, 1683. 

“ Sim—It was a special favour, when you 
lately bestowed upon me here, the first taste of 
your acquaintance, though no longer than to 
make me know that | wanted more time to va- 
jue it and to enjoy it rightly; and in truth, if I 
could then have imagined your farther stay in 
these parts, which I understood afterwards by 
Mr. IL., | would have been bold in our vulgar 
phrase to mend my draught (for you left me 
with an extreme thirst) and to have begged 
your conversation again, joyntly with your said 
learned friend, at a poor meal or two, that we 
might have banded together some good authors 
of the ancient time: among which I observed 
you to have been familiar. 

“ Since your going you have charg'd me with 
new obligations, both for a very kinde letter 
from you dated the sixth of this month, and for 
a dainty peece of entertainment which came 
therewith.—Wherein | should much commend 
the tragical part, if the lyrical did not ravish 
me with a certain Doric delicacy in your songs 
and odes, whereunto I must plainly confess to 
have seen yet nothing parallel in our language : 
“ ipsa mollities.” But I must not omit to tell 
you, that I now onely owe you thanks for inti- 
mating unto me (how modestly soever) the true 
artificer. For the work itself, | had view'd 
som good while “before, with singular delight, 
having receiv'd it from our common friend Mr. 
R.in the very close of the late R.’s Poems, 
printed at Oxford, whereunto it was added (as 
| now suppose) that the accessory might help 
out the principal, according to the art of sta- 
tioners, and to leave the reader “ con la bocca 
dolce.” 

“ Now, sir, concerning your travels, wherein 
I may chalenge a little more priviledge of dis- 
cours with you; I suppose you will not blanch 
Paris in your way; therefore I have been bold 
to trouble you with a few lines to Mr. M. B. 
whom you shall easily find attending the young 
lord S. as his governour, and you may surely 
receive from him good directions for the shap- 
ing of your farther journey into Italy, where 
he did reside by my choice som time for the 
king, after mine own recess from Venice. 

“| should think that your best line will be 
thorow the whole length of France to Mar- 
seilles, and thence by sea to Genoa, whence 
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the passage into Tuscany is as diurnal as a | 
Gravesend barge: I hasten as you do to Flo- | 


rence, or Siena, the rather to tell your short 
story from the interest you have given me in 
your safety. 

* At Siena I was tabled in the house of one 
Alberto Scipioni, an old Roman courtier in dan- 
gerous times, having bin steward to the Duca 
4: Pagliano, who with all his family were stran- 
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gled, save this only man that escap'd by fore- 
sight of the tempest: with him I had often 
much chat of those affairs ; into which he took 
pleasure to look back from his native harbour ; 
and at my departure toward Rome (which had 
been the centre of his experience) [ had wonn 
confidence enough to beg his advice, how I 
might carry myself securely there, without 
offence of others, or of mine own conscience. 
‘Signor Arrigo mio,’ says he, ‘| pensieri 
stretti, et il viso sciolto’ will go safely over the 
whole world: of which Delphian oracle (for so 
[ have found it) your judgment doth need no 
commentary; and therefore, sir, I will commit 
you with it to the best of all securities, God's 
dear love, remaining your friend as much at 
command as any of longer date. 

“ Hexry Wootton. 


“ POSTSCRIPT. 

“ Sir, I have expressly sent this my foot-boy 
to prevent your departure without som ac- 
knowledgement from me of the receipt of your 
obliging letter, having myself through som bu- 
siness, | know not how, neglected the ordinary 
conveyance. In any part where I shall under- 
stand you fixed, I shall be glad. and diligent to 
entertain you with home-novelties ; even for 
som fomentation of our friendship too soon 
interrupted in the cradle.” 


A third title-page, in the same edition, intro- 
duces the Latin poems, “ loannis Miltoni, Lon- 
dinensis, Poemata. Quorum pleraque intra 
annum wtatis vigesimum conscripsit.”—As a 
still more complete and incontrovertible proof of 
his uncominon celebrity, we extract the follow- 
ing prefatory and encomiastic pages, which 
precede the original edition of the Latin poems 
in 145. 

“ Hie quae sequuntur de authore testimonia, 
tametsi ipse intelligebat non tam de se quam 
supra se esse dicta, eo quod preclaro ingenio 
viri, nec non amici ita feré solent laudare, ut 
omnia suis potius virtutibus, quam veritati con- 
gruentia nimis cupide affingant, noluit tamen 
horum egregiam in se voluntatem non esse no- 
tam ; cum alii presertim ud id faceret magno- 
pere suaderent. Dum enim nimi laudis invi- 
diam to tis ab se viribus amolitur, sibique quod 
plus quo est non attributum esse mavult, ju- 
dicium interim hominum cordatorum atque 
illustrium quin summo sibi honori ducat, negare 
non potest. 


JOANNES BAPTISTA MANSUS 


MARCHIO VILLENSIS, NEAPOLITANUS, 
Al 


JOANNEM MILTONEM, ANGLUM. 


Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pictas sie, 
Non Anglus, vertun hercle angelus ipse fores, 


AnD 
JOANNEM MILTONEM, ANGLUM, 
TRIPLICL POFSEOS LAUREA CORONANDUM, GRECA 
NIMIRUM, LATINA, ATQUE HETRUSCA, 
EPIGRAMMA 


JOANNIS SALSILLI, ROMANTI. 


Crore Meles, cedat depressa Mincius urna; 
Sebetus Tassum desinat usque loqui ; 

At Thamesis victor cunctis ferat altior undas, 

Naim_per te, Milto, par tribus unas erit. 
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AD JOANNEM MILTONUM 


Gracia Mwonidein jactet sibi,Roma Maronem, 


Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem. 
SELVAGGI. 


« JOANNI MILTONI, 


LONDINENSI, 
JUVENI PATRIA, VIRTUTIBUS EXIMIO. 


“ Viro qui multa peregrinatione, studio cuncta 
orbis terrarum loca perspexit, ut novis Ulysses 





omnia ubique ab omnibus apprehenderet: 

“ Polyglotto, in cujus ore lingua jam deper- 
dite sic reviviscunt, ut idiomata omnia sint in 
ejus laudibus infacunda; Et jure ea percallet, | 
ut admirationes et plausus populorum ab pro- | 
pria sapientia excitatos, intelligat ; 

“ [lh, cujus animi dotes corporisque sensus 
ad admirationem commovent, et per ipsam mo- 
tum cuique auferunt; cujus opera ad plansus 
norantur, sed venustate vocem laudatoribus 
adimunt. 

“ Cui in memoria totus orbis: 
sapientia; in voluntate ardor glorie; in ore 
eloquentia; harmonicos celestium spherarum 
sonitus astronomia duce audienti; characteres 
mirabilium nature per quos Dei magnitudo 
describitur magistra philosophia legenti; anti- 
quitatum latebras, vetustatis excidia, erudi- 
tionis ambages, comite assidua autorum lec- 
tone, 

Exquirenti, restauranti, percurrenti. 
At cur nitor in arduum? 


in intellectu 


“TIli in cujus virtutibus evulgandis ora Fame 
non sufficiant, nec hominum stupor in laudan- 
dis satis est, reverentiw et amoris ergo hoc ejus 
meritis debituin admirationis tributum offert 
Carolus Datus, Patricius Florentinus, 

“ TANTO HOMINI SERVUS, TANT® VIRTUTIS 
AMATOR.” 


In 1667, Milton published in small quarto, 
without preface or introduction, “ Paradise 
Lost.” The copy-right contract of the Poet 
with the bookseller Simmons, who purchased 
the manuscript poem, is now in the possession 
of Mr. Pickering, who we believe obtained it 
through the representatives of the ‘Tonson fa- 
mily. As this classical and interesting relic 
has for a century and half eluded the research 
of the biographer and bibliographer, we insert 
it, correctly copied from the original: 

« Mr. Milton's Agreement with Mr. Symons, 


Bibliographical Mecount of 


And the said John Milton for him, his exrsand 
admrs, doth covenant wtt the said Saml!! Sy 
mons, his extsand ass’ that he and they shall 
at all times hereafter have, hold and enjoy the 
same and all Impressions thereof accordingly, 
without the lett or hindrance of him the said 
John Milton, his ex's or ass’, or any person or 
persons by his or their consent or privity. And 
that he the said John Milton, his exts or admrs 
or any other by his or their meanes or consent, 
shall not print or cause to be printed, or sell, 
dispose or publish the said book or manuscript, 
or any other book or manuscript of the same 
tenor or subject, without the consent of the said 
Sam!l Symons, his exts or asss: In considera- 
con whereof the said Samel!l Symons for hin, 
his exrs, and admrs doth covenant with the said 
John Milton, his exrs and asss well and truly to 
pay unto the said John Milton, his exts and 
admrsthe sum of five pounds of lawful english 
money at the end of the first impression, which 
the said Sam!! Symons, his exts, or adss shall 
make and publish of the said copy or manuscript, 
which impression shall be accounted to be ended 
when thirteen hundred books of the said whole 
book or manuseript imprinted, shall be sold and 
retailed off to particular reading customers 
And shall also pay other five pounds unto the 
said John Milton, or his ass’ at the end of the 
second impression, to be accounted as afore- 
said. And five pounds more at the end of the 
third impression, to be in like manner account- 
ed. And that the said three first impressions 
shal! not exceed fifteen hundred books or yo- 
lumes of the said whole copy, or manuscript, a 
peice. And further, that he the said Samuel 
Symons, and his exts, admrs, and ass shall be 
ready to make oath before a Master in Chan- 
ee ry concerning his or their knowledge and 
belief of or concerning the truth of the dispos- 
ing and selling the said books by retail, as afore- 
said, whereby the said Mr. Milton is to be en- 
titled to his said money from time to time, 
| upon every reasonable request in that behalf, 
or in default thereof shall pay the said five 
pounds agreed to be paid upon every impres- 
sion, as aforesaid, as if the same were due, and 
for and in lien thereof. In witness whereof, the 
said parties have to this writing indented, in- 
terchangeably sett their hands and seales the 
day and yeare first above written. 
Joun Minton. (Seal) 

Sealed and deli- ) John Fisher. 

vered in the > Benjamin Greene, servt to 

presence of us, Mr. Milton.” 





for Paradise Lost, dated 27th April, 1067. 
i 


«“ These presents, made the 27th day of | 


Aprill, 1667, between John Milton. gent. of the 
one part, and Samuel Symons, printer, of the 
other part, witness That the said John Milton 
in consideration of five pounds to him now paid 


by the said Samuel Symons, and other the con- | 


sideracons herein mentioned, hath given, grant- 
ed, and assigned, and by these prnts doth give, 
grant and assign unto the said Sam!! Symonds, 
his executors and assignes, All that Booke, 
Copy, or Manuscript of a Poem entituled Pa- 
radise Lost, or by whatsoever other title or 
name the same is or shall be called or distin- 
guished, now lately licensed to be printed, to- 


gether wth the full benefit, profit, and advan- | 


tage thereof, or wheh shall or may arise thereby 


The original title-page of 1067 is extremely 
rare, and it is conjectured that a very partial 
| sale only of the impression with that title-page 
| was effected. In the two following years we 
find the same sheets or edition with other titles 
of varying dates, and with the imprint of dif: 
ferent booksellers and venders. We have ne- 
ticed fire distinct title-pages to the first edi 
tion, the dates of which are recorded before 
this article. To the third title-page, in 100", 
the address of the Printer to the Reader, and 
the arguments of each book, were added; and 
it would appear from the increased number ¢ 
booksellers, (ot Westminster, ‘Temple Bar, and 
the City.) that the more rapid sale of the ed 
tion was the immediate cause and object of the 


| new title 
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“ The Printer to the Reader 
































































an “ Courteous Reader, There was no argument | the fly-leaf appears the profane imprimatur of 
Sy at first intended to the Book. but for the satis- | the Political Censor, * Licensed, July 2, 1670.” 
sal faction of many that have desired it, | have | Samson Agonistes has a separate title and 
the procur’d it, and withall a reason of that which | paging—* Samson Agonistes, A Dramatic Po- 
rly, stumbled many others, why the Poem Rimes | ein. The author John Milton: in the title- 
said not. é page is the following Greek motto: 
And = ’ . as “ S. Simmons. | “Tpaymdin priancic apalewe omrovdaiac, &e. 
| Then follows the “ reason,” evidently * pro- | 2 : 
mrs caved” Seem, Milian, | TRAGEDIA EST IMITATIO ACTIONIS SERIA, ETC, 
ent, one verse. | MISERICORDIAM ET METUM PERPICIENS TA- 
sell, “ The measure is English heroic verse with- | &!'0™ APFECTUUM LUSTRATIONEM. , 
ript, out rime, as that of Homer in Greek, and of Aristot. Poet. cap. 6. 
ame Virgil in Latin; rime being no necessary ad- | Then follows the brief and beautiful intro- 
on junet or true vpn of ome - good verse, | ductory essay : 
rer rks e "Chi y. Dt 3 0 a. aa a] . . 
ee ee eee ee eee | “OF THAT SORT OF DRAMATIC POEM 
said and lame meeter; grac’t indeed since by the |} “WHICH [8 CALLED TRAGEDY. 
y . use of some famous modern poets, carri daw ay | “Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, 
lish ty a a much to are own vexation, hath been ever held the gravest, moralest, and 
hich a a> } ? an on ae ey Me , a kei 4 most profitable of all other poems: therefore 
shall it a m ngs fae Seas ™ spe pas oN ? said by Aristotle to be of power by raising 
ript, than else they Wom Gare seat cig rae ; j | pity and fear, or terrour, to purge the mind of 
adel without cause, theretore, some .* J gocemer those and such like passions, that*is, to temper 
hole Spanish poets of da A oe axa reje oor and reduce them to just measure with a kind 
‘and rime both in longer and shi rter works, as have | of delight, stirred up by reading or seeing 
cine also, long since, our ~ t geen trag mes, 4S | those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature 
the a thing of itself, to all judicious cares, triveal wanting in her own effects to make good his 
¢ the and of no true music ul di light; which eonaiote assertion: for so in physic things of melan- 
fore- only in apt numbers, - qu unitity . syllables, | cholie hue and quality are used against melan- 
¢ the and the sense variously drawn out from one choly, sour against sour, salt to remove salt 
verse to another, not in the jingling sound of | humours. Hence philosophers and other 
punt- like endings, a fault avoyded by the learned | gravest writers. as Cicero, Plutarch, and 
—— ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. others. frequently cite out of tragic poets, both 
a This neglect then of rime, so little is to be | to adorn and illustrate their discourse. The 
nd taken for a defect, though it may seem so per- | apostle Paul himself thought it not unworthy 
all be haps to vulgar readers, that it rather is to. be | to insert a verse of Euripides into the text of 
. esteem'd an example set, the first in English, | Holy Scripture, 1 Cor. xv. 33: and Parewus 
yer of ancient liberty recover'd to heroic poem | commenting on the Revelation, divides the 
sales from the troublesom and modern bondage of | whole book asa tragedy, into acts distinguished 
oa nmeing. 5 ; each by a chorus of heavenly harpings and 
o Fifteen hundred copies were probably printed | song between. Heretofore men in highest dig- 
pei of this first edition of Paradise Lost, but we | nity have laboured not a little to be thought 
half have no correct account of the periods of sale able to compose a tragedy. Of that honour 
1 five A critical and careful collation of the copies, Dionysius the elder was no less ambitious, than 
under these title-pages of diiferent dates, will | before of his attaining to the ‘tyranny. Au- 
meee discover several variations in punctuation, or- | gustus Cesar also had begun his Ajax; but, 
tthe tography, and parsing, and sometimes a | unable to please his own judgment with what 
dio nee words of one syllable. These alte- | he had begun, left it unfinished. Seneca the 
es the fy ons were probably made in the course of | philosopher is by some thought the author of 
os the press-work, which might have been stop- those tragedies (at least the best of them) that 
Seal) ped for revision and the insertion of amend- | go under that name. Gregory Nazianzen, a 
t ments occurring to the poet in the progress of | father of the church, thought it not unbeseem- 
ott the work through the press. His blindness, | ing the sanctity of his person to write a trage- 
, preventing his visual correction of the proof | dy, which is entitled Christ Suffering. This 
= sheets, might occasion repeated readings to | is mentioned to vindicate tragedy from the 
vertial se erep some sheets may have been cancelled. | small esteem, or rather infamy, which in the 
cout ndeed, we have seen a copy of the fifth utle- | account of many it undergoes at this day with 
os a page (1669), in which the two last leaves of | other common interludes; happening through 
+ titles the poem had been evidently reprinted. _ the poets errour of intermixing comic stuff 
of dif - a. some of the copies of this last title, | with tragic sadness and gravity ; or introducing 
a’ uch we have noticed as wanting the subse- trivial and vulgar persons, which by all judi- 
2 ob quent address of the Printer to the Reader, | clous hath been counted absurd; and brought 
‘before and from the fact of the arguments being re- | in without discretion, corruptly to gratify the 
1 1668, printed, it is a fair presumption that the whole people. And though ancient tragedy use no 
aa uipression was ultimately sold, and that these prologue, yet using sometiines, in case of self- 
4: al copies were the remnant sheets, which | defence, or explanation, that which Martial 
Cael ar met with a ready sale. | calls an epistle; in behalf of this nap | 
re) Fas 171, Paradise Regained and Samson | coming forth after the ancient manner, much 
the edi Agonistes were first published. This noble differeut trom what among US passes for best, 
tof the ad comparatively neglected Epic appeared in | thus much before hand may be epistled ; that 





‘ae game sunple and unpretending form as Pa- 
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radise Lost, without preface or argument. On 





' chorus is here istroduced after the Greek mian- 
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ner, not ancient only but modern, and still in | 
use among the Italians. In the modelling 
therefore of this poem, with good reason, the | 
ancients and Italians are rather followed, as of | 
much more authority and fame. The measure | 
of verse used in the churns is of all sorts, 
called by the Greeks Monostrophic, or rather 
Apolelymenon, without regard had to Strophe, 
Antistrophe, or Epod, which were a kind of 
stanzas framed only for the music, then used 
with the chorus that sung: not essential to 
the poem, and therefore not material; or be- 
ing divided into stanzas or pauses, they may 
be called Allwostropha. Division into act and 
seene referring chiefly to the stage (to which 
this work never was intended) is here omitted. 
“It suffices if the whole drama be found not 
produced beyond the fifth act. Of the style 
and uniformity, and that commonly called the 
plot, whether intricate or explicit, which is 
nothing indeed but such economy or disposi- 
tion of the fable as may stand best with veri- 
similitude and decorum; they only will best 
judge who are not unacquainted with A:schy- | 
ton Sophocles, and Euripides, the three tragic | 
poets unequalled yet by any, and the best rule | 
} 
! 











to all who endeavour to write tragedy. The 
circumscription of time, wherein the whole | 
drama begins and ends, is according to ancient | 
rule, and best example, within the space of 
twenty-four hours.” 

In a former article, on the autobiograpy of 
Thomas Ellwood, the Quaker, we have ex- 
tracted the interesting anecdote concerning 
the origin and titling of Paradise Regained, 
which appears to owe its existence to the lite- 
rary suggestion of that singular and amiable 
member of the Society of Friends.” 

In 1673, the second edition, in small octavo, 
of the Minor Poems was published, and under 
the name of a different publisher, “ Thomas | 
Dring.” To the English Poems in this edi- 
tion were first added—1. Ode on the death of 
a Fair Infant. 2. At a Vacation Exercise in 
the College. 3. On the New Forcers of Con- 
science under the Long Parliament. 4. Ho- 
race to Pyrrha. 5. Nine Sonnets. 6. All the 
English Psalms.—To the Latin Poems—I 
Apologus de Rustico et Hero. 2. Ad Joan- 
nem Reason. In this edition, printed under 
the author's own inspection, the dedication to 
Lord Bridgewater, prefixed by Lawes to the 
first edition of Comus, and reprinted in the 
Minor Poems of 1645, is omitted, although the 
earl was then living. This omission has been 
attributed to Milton's stern political principles, 
which were unwilling to own his early con- 
nexions with a family conspicuous for loyalty 
and in high court-favour with Charles Il. The 
epistle from Sir Henry Wootton is also sup- 
pressed, the reason of which is involved in con- 
siderable obscurity, and more especially singu- | 
lar, since Milton just previously, in his Defen- | 
sio secunda Populi Anglicani, eulogised the | 
letter for its peculiar elegance: “ Abeuntem, 
vir clarissimus Henricus Woottonus: qui ad 
venetos orator Jacobi regis diu fuerat, et votis 
et praceptis eunti peregre sanc utilissimis, 
eleganti epistole perscriptis, amicissime prose 








* See Retrospective Review, vol. xin. p. 133. 


cuutus est.”* These omissions may, however, 
have been expedient from circumstances now 
unknown, and might indeed have originated 


"| inthe generous and delicate motive of Milton's 


reluctance to publish the connexion of his 
early friends with a person of his then unpo- 
pular and republican character. 

In 1674, the second edition of Paradise Lost 
was published in ficelre books, and in the title- 
page is stated to be “ Revised and augmented 
by the same Author.” In this edition first ap 
peared the commendatory verses by Dr. Sa 
muel Barrow and Andrew Marvel, which im- 
mediately follow the title-page ; after which is 
inserted the short note on blank verse, and the 
argument preceding each book, instead of all 
the arguments continuously, as in the first edi- 
tion before menticned. In the new subdivision 
and increase of the books of this second edi 
tion of Paradise Lost, Milton divided the se 
venth and tenth books into two each, the 
length of the original seventh and tenth books 
probably suggesting a pause in the narration 
On this new distribution of the poem he added 
the following verses to the beginning of those 
books, which are now the eighth and twelfth 

Book viii. V. 1. 
“The angel ended, and in Adam's ear, 
So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him still speaking; still stood fixed to 
hear: 
Then, as new wak'd, thus gratefully reply'd 

The latter part of the verse was taken from 
the line in the first edition: 

“ To whom thus Adam gratefully reply'd.” 
Book xii. V. 1. 

** As one who in his journey bates at noon, 

Though bent on speed: so here th’ arch-ange! 


paus'd, 

Betwixt the world destroyed, and world te 
stor'd; 

If Adam aught perhaps might interpose ; 

Then, with transition sweet, new speech re 
sumes.” 

Some few additions were also made to the 
Poem, the notice of which will interest the 
critical reader. 

Book v. V. 637. 
“They eat, they drink, and with refection 
sweet 
Are fill'd, before th’ all-bounteous king,” &c 





* The Letter was restored to its prope! 
place by Tonson, in his edition of Milton, 175 
It appears in the third edition of the Re/ique 
Wottoniane, p. 342. London. 1672, Svo.; but 
not in the edit. 1657. We propose, in an early 
number, to give an elaborate article on the 
literary character and works of Sir Henry 
Wotton, whose patronage of literature an 
elegant accomplishments are by no means ge 
nerally known or appreciated. his is the 
English Ambassador who wrote the unpalats 
ble but true definition of a Diplomatist in tly 
German album—* Legatus est vir bonus pert 
gre missus ad mentiendum Reipublies cause 
which Walton says Wotton would have inter 


preted. “ An Aimbassador is an honest man 


sent to /te abroad for the good of his country 
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were thus enlarged in the second edition :— 
* They eat, they drink, and in communion sweet 
Quaff immortality, and joy, (secure 
Of surfeit, where full measure only bounds 
Excess) before th’ all-bounteous king,’ &c 
Book xi. V. 484. after 

Intestine stone, and ulcer, cholic-pangs,” 
these three verses were added 
‘ Demoniac phrenzy, moaping melancholy, 
And moon-struck madness, pining atrophy ; 
Marasmus, and wide-wasting pestilence.” 
And ver. 551 of the same book (which was 
originally thus 


“ Of rend’ring up. Michael to him reply'd’) 


received this addition 


‘Of rend'ring up, and patiently attend 
My dissolution. Michael reply'd.’ 


This edition was the last poetical publica- 
tion during the life-time of Milton. The third 
edition of Paradise Lost is stated in the title- 
page to be “revised and augmented” by the 
ithor, but as it was not published till 167s, 
four years after his death, it must of course be 
regarded as a posthumous edition 








we possess 
copies of both editions, but we cannot say that 
we have entirely collated them; we have par- 
tially, and so far the latter in every respect is 
verbatim et literatim the same text and punc- 
tuation as the former. occasionally varying 
however in orthography. Indeed, being print- 
ed evidently with the same types. exactly the 
same size and quality of paper, and typegra- 
phically alike, it has been considered and as- 
serted that the third edition is merely a new 
title-page to the sheets of the second: we are 
however confident, that they are distinct edi- 
tions and reprints. 

It is well known that the pecuniary advan 
tages derived by Milton from his poetical works 
bore no comparison to their value, and no pro- 
portion to their celebrity. Froim this fact, very 
erroneous inferences, derogatory to the literary 
repute of Milton, have been drawn. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that we have very few recorded 
mstanees of authors receiving, at that early 
dawn of English literature, aay pecuniary re- 
muneration whatever. There was not then that 
multitude of readers who now devour the novels 





of the “ Great Unknown,” and the poetry of 


the Lake school. The art and mystery of book- 
craft was then unknown: broad margins, 
all the meretricious incitements of Mr. Dibdin, 
were unpractised, tand indeed undiscovered 
There were no periodical or critical publica- 
tions, to introduce and spread abroad the me- 
rits of good works or young authors. There 
was no London Mavazine. no Mr. Colburn, 
with his Monthly Magazine, to practise the art 
ofa literary accouchenr; authors did not review 


and 


| ublishers 
No daily 


wherein to advertise and nu 


their own books, or pay erities for 
journals existed 
tr e the new-born 
offspring of the Muses. No “ mail-coach copy” 


that useful purpose 





1 come from or go tothe ** mx dern Athens 
No trade-dinners in Aldersgate Street tempted 


over turtie and champaigne, 


the bibliopolists, 
to “ subscribe” copies before publication. No 
fall sheets fell beneath the hammer of a * Mi 
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Tegg, or within the pocket-reach of the ap- 
prentice and mechanic. The ‘ second edition™ 
of a work could not then be “ run off,” before 
the public had a chance of discovering the pro- 
duction to be downright trash. Sterling genius 
and learning alone found their way, slowly but 
surely, along the thorny paths of literary fame 
Merit alone could bestow immortal life on the 
old English author: no biographical dictiona- 
ries preserved the memory of a bad writer, or 
caused curiosity to search the pages of worth- 
less publications. Mr. Heber and the Roxburgh 
Club, Oldys and Sir Egerton Brydges, were un- 
born: few public libraries were tormed; and 
comparatively few readers, and yet fewer pur- 
chasers, encouraged the political economy of 
literature. The times of the Commonwealth 
were also peculiarly inauspicious and discou- 
raging to a writer of poetical fiction, more 
y to a writer deeply mvolved and 
marked with the spirit of party. The sad reali- 
ties of those disturbed times engrossed the feel- 
ings of all classes of society, and allowed men’s 
minds but little taste or leisure for works of 
the imagination and classical pursuits. 

The following curious documents are literally 
copied from the originals now in the possession 
of a gentleman of distinguished literary cha- 
racter; they are Milton's second receipt for Pa- 
radise Lost, the third receipt of his wife, and 
her final discharge to Simmons, the purchasoi 
of the copy-right 


especially 
J 





« April 26th, 1669, 

“ Ree'd then of Samuel Simmons five pounds, 
being the Second five pounds to he paid—men- 
tioned in the Covenant. | say rec'd. by me. 

Joun Murron.” 
Witness—Edmund 
I pl n 

“ | do hereby acknowledye to have received 
of Samuel Symonds, Citizen and Stationer of 
London, the Sum of Eight pounds: which is 
in full payment for all my right, title, or inte- 
rest, which | have or ever had in the Coppy of 
a Poem Intitled Paradise Lost in Twelve Books 
in Svo—By John Milton, Gent. my late hus- 
band. Witness my hand this 2Ist. day of De- 
cember, L6=0. 

Exvizasetn Mirton.’ 
Witness—William Yopp, 
Ann Yopp 

“ Know all men by these presents that I Eli- 
zabeth Milton of London, Widdow, late wife 
ot John Milton of London Gent: deceased— 
have remissed released and for ever quitt claim- 
ed And by these presents doe remise release & 
for ever quitt clayme unto Samuel Symonds of 
lon, Printer,—his heirs Exectrs and Admi- 
nistrators All and all manner of Accon and 
Accons Cause and Causes of Accon Suites Bills 
Bonds writings obligatorie Debts dues duties Ac- 





| compts Sumine and Sumes of money Judgment 


Executions Extents Quarrellseither in Law or 
I } ntroversies and demands—And all & 
every other matter cause and thing whatsoever 
which against the said Samuel Symonds—ever 
hadand which I my heires Executors or Admi- 
nistrators shall or may have clayme & chal- 
lenge or demand for or by reason or means of 
any matters cause or thing whatsoever from 
the beginning of the World unto the day of 
these presents. In witness whereof | have 


Q 
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hereunto sett my hand and seale the twenty 
ninth day of April in the thirty third Year of 
the Reigne of our Soveraign Lord Charles by 
the grace of God of England Scotland ffrance 
and Ireland King defender of the ffaith and 
Anno Dni. 1651. 

Enizaretn Mitton.” 

Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of 

Jos. Leigh 

Wm, Wilkins.” 

Under all the eventful circumstances of the 
times, it is indeed surprising that Milton en- 
joyed literary notoriety and reputation im the 
degree which numerous facts sufficiently prove. 
We are the more solicitous toclear up the vul- 


gar error of the apathy of the contemporary age | 


to the merits of Milton, because the same er- 
roneous view has been hastily taken up by 
many of his modern critics and biographers. 
Milton’s early proficiency when at St. Paul's 
school, and in his University years, is particu- 
larly stated in the sketch of his life by his ear- 
liest and most faithful biographer, his nephew, 
Edward Philips." He is there stated to have 
been “ loved and admired by the whole Univer- 
sity, particularly by the fellows and most inge- 
nious persons of his house.’ His peculiar 
intimacy and friendship also with Mr. King, 
the subject of his elegant regret in Lycidas, is 
an honourable testimony to his early character 


The literary celebrity of Comus, we have al- | 


ready noticed, and which Lawes first published 
because “ the often copying of it hath tired my 

n to give my several! friends satisfaction.” 

he letter of Sir Henry Wotton is a further 
attestation of his early distinguished character. 
Mr. Todd has also given ground of belief that 
the Mr. H. noticed in that letter as the “ learn- 


ed friend” of Milton, was the “ ever-memora- | 


ble” John Hales; a friendship, indeed, of no 
ordinary import. In his foreign travels Phi- 
lips records that “ he was soon taken notice of 
by the most learned and ingenious of the nobi- 
lity and the grand wits of Florence.” The 
names of the most celebrated foreign literati 
are then recorded amongst his early admirers. 
Their admiration is further testified by the po- 
etical addresses to him, and in the interesting 
and elegant correspondence, preserved in the 
general collections of his works. At the period 
of the Restoration, when sequestered fromm his 
office of Latin Secretary, Philips mentions that 
“ he was frequently visited by persons of 
quality, &c.; by all foreigners of note, who 
could not part out of this city without giving 
a vis't to a person so eminent.’ On his distin- 
guished literary character in a political point 
of view, we do not here dilate, though in that 
respect he was pre-eminent at home and abroad. 
But after the return of Charles II. when a strict 
concealment, and, as it is reported, a sham fu- 
neral, became necessary for the preservation of 
his life, he published al/ his poetical works, 
with the exception of the edition of the minor 
poems in 1645. This is a remarkable fact, and 
one greatly overlooked, and more singular un- 


der the circumstance of his prose pieces being 





A.D.1 


° ——— to Milton's Letters of State. 12mo | 


condemned and studiously colleeted for the 
hands of the common hangman! Thus did this 
sublime genius, under the disadvantages of 
‘poverty, blindness, disgrace, and old age,” 
maintain unbroken his fortitude and dignity of 
| mind, his trust and confidence in posterity. To 
| the honour of the times, however—the age of 
a profligate monarch, a corrupt court, anda 
| depraved public taste—there were many high- 
| minded and accomplished persons, who held 
intercourse with the great poet. In his retire- 


ment at Bunhill Fields, Lord Anglesey “ came 
often to visit him, as very much coveting his 
society and converse, as likewise others of the 
nobility, and many persons of eminent quality; 
nor were the visits of foreigners ever more fre- 
quent than in this place almost to his dying 
day.” (Philips.) That the laureat and vicious 
wits of the court should notice such a man as 
| Milton, would not have added to, but detracted 
from, his fame. The friendship of Lord Angle- 
sey, Andrew Marvel, Dr. Barrow, Cyriac Skin- 
| ner, Marchmont Needham, and the homage of 
Dryden, fully compensated for the indifference 
of the depraved courtiers and pensioned authors 
of Charles I 


“ The nightingale, if she could sing by day, 
When every goose is cackling, would be 
thought 
| No better a musician than the wren."* 


We abstain from noticing the numerous eu- 
| logies and literary notices of the Epic poems in 
the half century following the death of Milton. 
We must not neglect, however, to mention the 
well-known anecdote of Sir John Denham en- 
tering the House of Commons with a proof- 
sheet of Paradise Lost, wet from the press, 
| and on being questioned concerning the paper, 
declaring it was “ part of the noblest poem 
that ever was written in any language or age.” 
The truth of this anecdote has been doubted, 
but without reason ; and if true, proves thus 
early a just and public appreciation of the orna- 
ment of his times Indeed, his living reputa- 
tion only ceased with his life; which terminat- 
ed on the *th of November, 1674, in the sixty- 
sixth year of hisage. ‘Toland, his early bio- 
grapher, and friend of his family, writes, that 
“all his learned and great friends in London, 
not without a friendly concourse of the vulgar, 
accompany'd his body to the Church of St 
Giles, near Cripplegate, where he lies buried in 
the Chancel; and where the piety of his ad- 
mirers will shortly erect a monument becoming 
his worth, and the incouragement of letters in 
King William's reign.’+ 

For an accurate list of the portraits and 
prints of the poet, we must refer to Cranger, 
and to Hollis’s Memoirs. 

We shall, ona future occasion, complete our 
Bibliographical Review of Milton, and recom- 
mence with his Prose works. 

We cannot, however, close without a just 
tribute of praise to the taste and public spirit 
of Mr. Pickering, whose reprints of the stand- 








* Shakspeare—Merchant of Venice, 5th 


act, Ist scene. 
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ard English Poetry, with such yf as eer 


correctness and beauty, will rank his name and 
reputation with that of Tonson, Bowyer, and 
Baskerville; and the day will come when the 
copies of his editions will be scarce and most 
highly prized. No bookseller of modern times 
has so well deserved the encouragement and 
patronage of the literati and public. 

We must acknowledge our obligations to, 
and copious use of, in this article, the introduc- 


tory preface prefixed to his beautiful edition of 


the poetical works, and conclude by extracting 
its conclusion in the following appropriate quo- 
tation on Mittron— 


* Nothing can cover his high fame but heaven; 
No pyramids set off his memory 
But the eternal substance of his greatness, 
To which I leave him.” 


From the Monthly Magazine 
STANZAS. 


I wanperep by her side in life's sweet spring, 
When all the world seemed beautiful and 
young— 
When a was truth, and she a peerless 
thing, 
ae whom my heart's best, fondest wishes 
clung. 
Her cheek was fanned, not sinitten, by Time's 
wing ; é 
Her heart Love had drawn sweets from, but 
ne'er stung ; 
And, as in youth's and beauty’s light she 
moved, 
All blessed her:—she was lovely and be- 
loved! 


I stood by her again, when her cheek bloomed 
Brightlier than aye, but wore an ominous 


ue ; 
And her eye's light was dimmed not, but as- 
sumed 
A fiercer, ghastlier, but intenser blue : 
And her wan cheek proclaimed that she was 
doomed, 
And her worn frame her soul seemed burst- 
ing through ; 
And friends and lovers were around her sigh- 


ing, 
And life's last sands were ebbing :—she was 
dying! 


I stood by her once more—and, bending down, 
Sealed on her lips a pledge which they re- 
turned not; 
And pressed her to my bosom—but her own 
With life’s warm fires, to mine responsive, 
burned not ; 
And clasped her hand—but, as in days bygone, 
Her heart's thoughts from its eloquent pulse 
I learned not; 
Light from her eye, hue from her cheek had 


fled, 
And her warm heart was frozen:-—she was 
dead' 
HON 


Stanzas—Natural History of the Honey Bee. 


From the London Magazine. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE HONEY 
BEE.* 


Tue difference between ignorance and know- 
ledge in entomology is more distinct,and tan- 
gible than in almost any other study. It is the 
difference between blindness and perfect vision 
There are many departments of science in 
which a man, after having made some pro- 
gress, is not very sure of his quantity of im- 
provement; but in the branch of natural histo- 
ry we are speaking of, a man’s state of infor- 
mation is clear. ‘To read Kirby and Spence is 
exactly like putting your eyes to the glass of a 
show, a cosmoraina, or any thing of the sort.— 
To look in is to see a new world—to look away 
is to turn the vision upon an unsatisfactory 
chair or table. Entomology raises a veil from 
myriads and myriads of beings living and flou- 
rishing where we least suspected the presence 
of life. A closer observation discloses to us 
their habits and manners. We are surprised 
to find the creatures excessively busy and hap- 
py; a little short-lived perhaps, but in that 
quite in proportion to their bodies. Further 
assistance from art enables us to discover their 
organization; a little patience, and we posi- 
tively learn how insects, of whose existence 
we never dreamed, perform the most minute 
and secret of their operations with all the ac- 
curacy and familiarity of a member of their re- 
| public. The habits of insects that we see 
| every day, are nearly as unknown to us gene- 
| rally as are the ways of the almost invisible 
| tribes. It requires nothing but the naked eye 
| to see a bee; but naturalists at the present day 
| understand more thoroughly the ways of the 
creatures that inhabit a pore of the skin, than 
did the ancients those of that respectable, use- 
|; ful, and ingenious animal, the honey-bee. 
Aristotle and Virgil both alike talk nonsense on 
| the subject ; the first drily and the last poeti- 
cally. It was many centuries since their time 
that the apiarian commonwealth began to be 
understood. At present, though several little 
things are not very clear, a flood of light has 
been let in upon the wonderful ways of the 
bee. The most amusing, instructive, and preg- 
| nant reading we know is the natural history of 
this animal. The facts that have been laid 
open by several] patient and intelligent observers 
fill the reader with a delightful astonishment. 
Since these facts are scattered about in the 
different essays and publications of the various 
writers on the subject, we feel grateful to the 
compiler of them in a convenient form. But 
Dr. Bevan has done more ; he has himself been 
a student of the laws of the apiarian republic, 
has weighed the evidence on which informa- 
tion was founded, and tried the truth of the 
facts by the test of his ownexperience. Thus 
while he communicates the opinions of others, 
he corrects them by his own, and having ma- 
turely and patiently passed the whole subject 
through his mind, his book is so far from bein 
a crude collection of extract, that it is a well- 
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conceived, 


freshly 
— compendium of the present state of 


digested, and elegantly | 


jarian science. Br. Bevan’s book comprises | 
all that is really known of the bee, and all that 
is supposed, and the evidence on which such 
suppositions are grounded. We propose to 
run over the principal points of his agreeable | 
little work, partly out of gratitude for the plea- | 
sure it has afforded us, and in the hope of com- 
municating some of the amusement to our 
readers which we have ourselves derived 

Dr. Bevan first occupies himself with the 
history and physiology of the bee. The occu- 
pants of the hive are of three descriptions, the 
queen bee, the workers, and the drones. The 
queen is the parent and mistress of the hive, 
and is born to sovereignty. The workers do 
all the business of the establishment, rear the | 
young, guard the entrances, elaborate the wax, 
and store the provision. The drones are the | 
males, and the only way in which they pro- 
mote the welfare of the society is the sexual 
one. ‘The queen bee is distinguished from the 
other two kinds by the greater length of her 
body, by the shortness of her wings, and her 
bent sting. Her colours are likewise of a 
more brilliant hue, and her legs are of a deep 
golden yellow. She lays all the 
colony. The workers are sterile females with 
undeveloped ovaries. In single hive the 
number of workers varies from 12,000 to 
20,000; they are the smallest members of the 
community, are furnished with a long flexible 
proboscis, have a peculiar structure of the legs 
and thighs, on the latter of which are made 
hollows, or baskets, adapted to the reception of 
the propolis and farina they collect. The 
drones ina hive amount to the number of per- 
haps 1,500 or 2,000. They make their appear- 
ance about the end of April, and are never to 


egas of the 


a 


be seen after the middle of August. They are 
one third larger than the workers, and are of a 
dark colour. They make a greater noise in 


flying, and have no sting. 
Among bees, the females alone exhibit acti- 
vity, skill, diligence, and courage, whilst 
males take no part whatever in the labours of 
the community, but are cowardly, and in- 
active, and possess not the offensive weapon of 
their species. 
“ Tmmunis que sedens aliena ad pabula fucus.” 


the 


idle, 


Virgil, | 


It has been imagined that the drone sets 
upon the eggs as the queen lays them. The 
opinion, however, is probably founded in a mis- 
take. Mr. Morris, of Isleworth, says, that he 
has often seen them sit in a formal manner on 
the combs when the brood is hatching. But 
Dr. Bevan suspects that Mr. Morris mistook 
sleeping for brooding, and that the 
were only taking a nap. Fabricius says that 
insects never sit on their eggs. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence, however, have observed that the 
female ear-iwig does so; they also make one 
other exception in favour of the jield-bug. De 
Guer has given, says Dr. Bevan, a very inte- 
resting account of both these insects. The fe- 
male of the ear-wig assiduously sits upon her 

eggs as if to hatch them, and after they are 
hatched, broods over the young as a hen over 


young chickens j 


And when the eggs of the 
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| gath, who has recently added some important 


| about to lay, she puts her head into a cell, and 


| it up with a light brown cover. 


*| cell, and she immediately begins spinning the 


drones | 





field-bug are hatched, she also goes about with 
the brood, consisting of thirty or forty in num 
ber, and never leaves them; they cluster round 
her when she is still, and follow her closely 
wherever she moves (interesting family-—Mrs 
Bug and the forty Miss Bugs!) 

It is the duty of the queen bee to lay eggs, 
which she deposits in cells constructed tor their 
reception by the working bees. Mr. Dunbar 
gives a peculiarly edifying description of the 
manner in which the queen disposes her royal 
person in the performance of this high office 

“The Rev. W. Dunbar, minister of Apple- 












particulars to our general stock of knowledge 
respecting bees, states that when the queen is 







remains in that position for a second or two, 
probably to ascertain its fitness for the deposit 
which she is about to make. She then with- 
draws her head, and curving her body down 
inserts her tail into the cell: in a few 
seconds she turns half round upon herself and 
withdraws, leaving an egg behind her. When 
she lays a considerable number, she does it 
equally on each side of the comb, those on the 
being as exactly opposite to those on 
he relative position of the cells 







wards, 









one side 
the other, ast 






will admit. The effect of this is to produce a 
concentration and @conomy of heat for deve 
loping the various changes of the brood.” 





In tour days the egg becomes a grub, and in 
five or six days more the grub nearly fills the 
The nursing bees then seal 
It is no sooner 
pe rte etly inclosed, than it begins to labour, al- 
ternate y exte nding g and shortening its body, 
whilst it lines the cell by spinning round itself 
a whitish si ky film, or cocoon, by which it is 
encased. It is now a mymph or pupa. The 
working bee-nymph spins its cocoon in thirty: 
six hours. When it has reached the twenty 
first day of its existence, counting from the 
moment the egg is laid, it quits the exuvi of 
the pupa and comes forth a_ perfect 
winged insect 

The royal bee passes three days in the egg, 
and is five a worm; the workers then close her 






whole of its cell. 











state, 







cocoon, which occupies her twenty-four hours; 
on the tenth and eleventh, as if exhausted by 
her labour, she remains in complete repose, 
and even sixteen hours of the twelfth. Then 
| she passes four days and one-third as a nymph 
It is on the sixteenth day, therefore, that the 
perfect state of queen is attained. 

The drone passes three days in the egg, sit 
and a half as a worm, and is metamorphosed 
into a fly on the twenty-fourth or twenty-fifth 
| day after the egg is laid. 

The young bees break through the envelope 
which imprisons them in their cell, with thei 
teeth: the moment they are out, the nursing 
bees proceed to lick them clean; and when by 
this aid, and their own efforts, the operation of 
cleansing is performed, they instantly take 
wing, and in a few migutes Aad gathering pro 
vision in the fields. Maraldi says he has seen 
bees loaded with two balls of wax, (he should 
have said pollen) returning to the hive the 
same day they became bees. As soon as tlie 


young insect has been licked clean, and regaled 
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with a little honey by its companions, they 
clean out the cell, preparatory to its being re- 
oceupied by a new tenant, or with honey. 

A curious circumstance occurs with respect 
to the hatching of the queen bee. 


they keep her a prisoner for some time, lest 
probably she should be subject to any failure in 
her first attempt to fly, or lest she should im- 
mediately proceed to destroy the other queen 
nymphs not yet hatched; for such is+the in- 
stinctive enmity against her rivals in power, 
that the instant she is left alone she proceeds 
with full intent to slaughter all the young 
princesses of the blood royal. 

“When the pupa or nymph is about to 
change into the perfect insect, the bees render 
the cover of the cell thinner, by gnawing away 
part of the wax; and with so much nicety do 
they perform this operation that the cover at 
last becomes pellucid, owing to its extreme 
thinness, thus facilitating the exit of the fly — 
After the transformation is complete, the young 
queens would, in common course, immediately 


emerge from their cells, as workers and drones | 
do; but the former always keep the royal in- | 


fants prisoners for some days, supplying them 
in the mean time with honey for food, a small 
hole being made in the door of each cell, 
through which the confined bee extends its 
proboscis to receive it. The reyal prisoners 
continually utter a kind of song, the modula- 
tions of which are said to vary. 
a young princess in her cell emit a very dis- 
tinct sound or clacking, consisting of several 
monotonous notes m rapid succession, and he 
supposes the working bees to ascertain, by the 
loudness of these tones, the ripeness of their 
queens. Huber has suggested that the cause 
of this temporary imprisonment may possibly 
be to enable the young queens to tly away at 
the instant they are liberated. 

“The queen is a good deal harassed by the 
other bees on her liberation. This has been 
attributed to their wishing to impel her to go 
off with a swarm as soon as possible, but this 
notion is probably erroneous; it certainly is so, 
if Huber be correct, in saying that the swarms 
*° always accompanied by the older queens.— 

he queen has the power of instantly putting a 
stop to their worrying, by uttering a peculiar 
noise, which has been called the roice of sore- 
reignty. Bonner however declares that he 
never could observe in the queen any thing 
like an exercise of sovereignty. 


sions, and witnessed the striking effect which 
it always produced. On one occasion, a queen 
having escaped the vigilance of her guards and 
sprung from the cell, was on her approach to 
the royal embryos, pulled, bitten, and chased 
by the other bees. But standing with her tho- 
tax against a comb and crossing her wings 


upon her back, keeping them in motion but not | 


unfolding them, she emitted a particular sound, 


when the bees becaine, as it were, paralysed, | 
and remained motionless. Taking advantage | 
of this dread, she rushed to the royal cells; | 


but the sound having ceased as she prepared to 
ascend, the guardians of the cells instantly 


She is as- | 
sisted by the workers, who pare away a part of 
the envelope, and when she is ready to fly, | 





| gans of reigning. 


Huber heard | 





But Huber’s | 
statement was not founded upon a solitary in- | 
stance ; he heard the sound on various occa- | 
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took courage, and fairly drove her away. This 
voice of sovereignty, as it has been called, re- 
sembles that which is made by young queens 
before they are liberated from their cells; it is 
a very distinct kind of clicking, composed of 
many notes in the same key, which follow each 
other rapidly. The sound accompanied by the 
attitude just described, always produces a pa- 
ralysing effect upon the bees.” 

It is a singular thing that bees, when de- 
prived by accident of their queen, create a sub 
stitute. One of the working grubs is elevated 
to the throne, but not without an extraordinary 
education, which fits them to perform the du- 
ties of sovereignty. Nature takes especial 
care that no ambitious subject shall destroy the 
peace of the commonwealth, by thrusting the 
monarch from her throne, and usurping her 
throne. There can be no bee-Cromwell or 
bee-Napoleon, for the moment the intruder 
found himself in the royal palace, he would 
perceive himself entirely deficient in the or- 
What bloodshed and confu- 
sion would it have prevented in the world had 
it been necessary for a monarch not only to 
wield the sceptre, but to lay a peculiar egg. 
This is atest which can admit of nodoubt. A 
usurper might be instantly called to account 
Lay your egg, sir, or madam; prove your le 
gitimacy, or vacate the place for the occupa- 


, tion of one who cen perform the royal fune- 


tions. 


* Bees, when deprived of their queen, have 
the power of selecting one or more grubs of 
workers, and converting them into queens.— 
To effect this, each of the promoted grabs has 
a royul cell or cradle formed for it, by having 
three contiguous common cells thrown into 
one; two of the three grubs that occupy those 
cells are sacrificed, and the remaining one is 
liberally fed with royal jelly. This reyal jelly 
is a pungent food prepared by the working 
bees, exclusively for the purpose of feeding 
such of the larva as are destined to become 
candidates for the honours of royalty, whether 
it be their lot to assume them or not. It is 
more stimulating than the food of ordinary 
bees, has not the same mawkish taste, and is 
evidently acescent. The royal larve are sup- 
plied with it rather profusely, and there is al 
ways some of it left in the cell, after their 
transformation. Schirach, who was secretary 
to the Apiarian Socicty in Upper Lusatia, and 
vicar of Little Bautzen, may be regarded as 
the discoverer, or rather as the promulgator of 
this fact; and his experiments, which were 
also frequently repeated by other members of 
the Lusatian Society, have been amply con- 
firmed by those of Huber and Bonner.” 

Although the sovereign bee has nothing to 
fear from ambitious subjects, yet the moment 
she arrives at her queen's estate she becomes 
conscious that there are rivals near the throne, 
and proceeding in the spirit of an oriental des- 
pot. she determines upon securing the peace of 
her reign in the surest manner. She will suf- 
fer no bee nurtured with tiie royal jelly, and 
thus qualified for sovereignty, to exist. Her 
first thought, on emerging from her cell, is to 
put to death all the indwellers of the royal era- 


dies. Of the manner in which this instinetive 
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animosity te itself, we find a curious des- 
cription by Mr. Dunbar — 

“In July, when the hive had become filled 
with comb and bees, and well stored with ho- 


ney; and when the queen was very fertile, | 


laying a hundred eggs a-day, Mr. Dunbar 
opened the hive and took her majesty away.— 
[Oh! treason!) The bees laboured for eight- 
een hours before they appeared to miss her; 
but no sooner was the loss discovered than all 
was agitation and tumult; [what loyalty ] and 


they rushed in crowds to the door, as if swarm- | 


ing. [Unhappy subjects'] On the following 
morning he observed that they had founded 
five queen cells, in the usual way under such 
circumstances; and in the course of the same 


afternoon, four more were founded, in a part of 


the comb where there were only eggs a day or 
two old. On the fourteenth day from the old 
queen's removal, a young queen emerged and 
proceeded towards the other royal cells, evi- 
dently with a murderous intent. She was im- 
mediately pulled away by the workers, with 
violence, and this conduct on their part was 
repeated as often as the queen renewed her 
destructive purpose. At every repulse she ap- 
peared sulky, and cried peep peep, one of the 
unhatched queens responding, but in a some- 
what hoarser tone. This circumstance affords 
an explanation of the two different sounds 
which are heard prior to the issuing of second 
swarms. On the afternoon of the same day, 
a second queen was hatched; she immediately 
buried herself in a cluster of bees. Next morn- 


ing Mr. D. observed a hot pursuit of the young- | 


er queen by the elder, but being called away, 


on his return half an hour afterwards, the for- | 
mer was dying on the floor, no doubt the victim | 


ofthe other. [Here is a tragedy !] Huber has 
stated that these artificial queens are mute: 
but the circumstance noticed by Mr. Dunbar of 
the two queens, just referred to, having an- 
swered each other, disproves that statement. 
Contrary also to the experience of Huber, Mr 
D. found that the cells of artificial queens were 
surrounded by a guard. I have just adverted 
to the protection which they afforded to the 
royal cells, when assailed by the first hatched 
queen.” 

We have stated that the working bees are 
females. It is proved in two ways; first, by 
the fact of their having laid eggs, and next, by 
its being the eggs in the cells of working bees 
which are chosen for the purpose of being edu- 
cated into future queens, the general egg-lay- 
ers. The fertility of these workers in ail pro- 


bability arises from their having accidentally | 


partaken of the royal jelly, for they are ob- 
served always to issue from cells adjoining 
those inhabited by grubs, that have been raised 
from the plebeian to the royal rank. The food 
reserved for the infants of the blood is so vir- 
tuons, that even an accidental drop falling ona 
lowly subject elevates him in part to the dis- 
tinctions of sovereienty. Sach is the happiness 
of living even next door to royalty. But it is 
remarkable that these fertile workers. although 
they lay eggs, only lay the eggs of drones 

It has been seen that the queen bee lays the 
eggs of the hive. The number laid by one bee 
is extraordinary. According to Huber, the 


queen ordinarily lays about 12.000 eggs in two 


| 
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months. It is not to be supposed that she lays 
this number every two months, but she does so 


| at the principal laying in April and May: there 


is also another great laying in August 

** Reaumur states the number of eggs laid by 
a queen in two months at double the amount of 
Huber’s calculation ; viz. 200 a day, on an aver 
age. This variation may have arisen from va 
riety of climate, season, or other circumstances 
“1 moderate swarm has been calculated to con- 
sist of from 12400 te 20,000, which is about 
a twoanonths’ laying. Schirach says thata 
single queen will lay from 70,000 to 100,000 
eggs in a season. ‘This sounds like a great 
number; but it is greatly exceeded by some 
other insects. The female of the white ant 
extrudes not less than 60 eggs in a minute, 
which gives 3,600 in an hour, 36,400 in a day, 
2,419,200 in a lunar month, and the enormous 
number of 211,449,600 in ayear. Though she 
does not lay all the year probably, yet, setting 
the period as low as possible, her eggs will ex- 
ceed the number produced by any other known 
animal in creation.” 

The impregnation of the eggs is a difficult 
and disputed point. Several hypotheses have 
been broached on the subject; but it seenas to 
be settled that the queen is fecundated during 
an aerial excursion, and that the agent is the 
drone. 

* In the course of his experiments, Huber 
found that the queens were never impregnated, 
so long as they remained in the interior of the 
hive ; but that ¢mpregnation always takes place 
in the open air, at atime when the heat has in- 
duced the drones to issue from the hive; on 
which occasions, the queen soars high in the 
air, love being the motive for the only distant 
journey she ever takes. ‘ The rencontre and 
copulation of the queen with the drone take 
place exterior to the hive,’ says Lombard, ‘ and 
whilst they are on the wing.’ They are simi- 
larly constituted with the whole family of flies 
A corresponding circumstance may also be 
noticed with respect to the queen-ant; and 
Bonnet, in his Contemplations de la Nature, 
has observed that she is always impregnated 
whilst she is on the wing. The dragon-flies 
copulate as they fly through the air, in which 
state they have the appearance of a double 
animal.” 

The importance of this excursion is immense, 
without it her majesty gives no heirs to the 
hive. It is also as efficient as it is important, 
for its virtue endures upon the eggs that are 
laid, for two years. 

“ If the queen-bee be confined, though aiid 
a seraglio of males, she continues barren. Prior 
to her flight, (which is preceded by the flight 
of the drones.) she reconnoitres the exterior of 
the hive, apparently for the purpose of recog: 
nition, and sometimes, after flying a few feet 
from it, returns to it again: finally she rises 
aloft in the air, describing in her flight horizon 
tal circles of considerable diameter, till she is 
out of sight. She returns from her aerial ex 
cursion in about half an hour, with the most 
evident marks of fecundation. Excursions are 
sometimes made for a shorter period, but then 
she exhibits no sign of having been impreg- 
nated. It is curious that Bonner should have 
remarked those aerial excursions, without sus 
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pecting their object. ‘ 1 have often,’ says he, | 
seen the young queens taking an airing upon | 
the second or third day of their age.’ Yet Huish | 
says, ‘It is an acknowledged fact that the 
queen-bee never leaves the hive, on any ac- | 
count whatsoever.’ Perhaps Huish’s observa- 
tions were made upon first swarms; and these, 
according to Huber, are uniformly conducted | 
by old queens. Swammerdam also made the 
ame observation as to first swarms being al- 
ways led off by old queens. Old queens have 
not the same occasion to quit the hives that 
young ones have,—viz. to have intercourse 
with the drones ; for, according to Huber, one 
mpregnation is sufficient to fertalize all the 
eggs that are laid for two years afterwards, at 
east. He thinks it sufficient to fertilize all that 
the lays during her whole life. This may ap- 
pear to some an incredible period ; and Huish 
nquires, admitting that a single act of coition 
be sufficient to fecundate all the eggs existing 
n the ovaria at the time, how those are fecun- 
dated which did not exist there? But when we 
consider that in the common spider, according 
to Audebert, the fertilizing effect continues for 
many years; and that the fecundation of the 
eggs of the female aphides or green lice, by 
the males of one generation, will continue for | 
a year, passing, during that period, through 
ane or ten successire generations of females, 
the causes for doubt will, I think, be greatly 
diminished: at any rate we are not at liberty 
to reject the evidence of facts, because we 
cannot understand their modus operandi. With 
respect to the aphis, Bonnet says the influence 
fthe male continues through fire generations, 
uit Lyonnet carried his experiments to a more 
extended period; and according to Messrs. 
Kirby and Spence, who give it ‘ upon the au- 
thority of Mr. Wolnough of Hollesley (late of 
Boyton) in Suffolk, an intelligent agricultur- 
ist, and a most acute and accurate observer of 
nature, there may be tiwenty generations ina 
year.” Reaumur has proved that in fire gene- 
rations one aphis may be the progenitor of 
5,904,900,000 descendants. It may be objected 
to me here, that the aphis is a viviparous in- 
sect, and that the experiments which prove 
what I have referred to, do not therefore bear 
apon the question. It has been ascertained, 
however, that they are strictly oviparous at the 
close of the year (one species is at all times so), 
at other times ovo-viviparous; and in either 
case the penetrating influence of the male sperm 
is surely still more remarkable where there 
has been no immediate commerce with the 
male, than in the direct case of the oviparous 
bee! Jt has been observed, however, that the 
further the female aphides are removed from 
the first mother, or that which had known the 
male, the less prolific do they become. 

The absence of impregnation produces re- 
markable effects even upon the form of the bee; 
ifit be retarded beyond the twentieth or twen- 
ty-first day of the queen’s life, she seems to be 
deprived of her usual intelligence. The order 
in which she lays her eggs is changed, and she | 
disposes of them in improper places. She puts | 
the drones where the workers should be, and 
‘te workers in the place of the drones. She 
has been known to blunder so egregiously as to 
profane even the royal cell, by depositing in it | 








} end of the queen's laying. 


the egg of adrone. But Dr. Bevan shall tell 
all about it :— 

“If the impregnation of a queen be by any 
means retarded beyond the 20th or 21st day of 
her life, a very extraordinary consequence en- 
sues. Instead of first laying the eggs of work- 
ers, and those of drones, at the usual period 
afterwards, she begins from the forty-fifth hour 
to lay the latter, and lays no other kind duri 
her whole life. It should seem as if the rudi- 
ments of the workers’ eggs withered in the ovi- 
ducts, but without obstructing the passage of 
the drones’ eggs. The only known fact analo- 
gous to this is the state of certain vegetable 
seeds, which lose the faculty of germination 
from age, whatever care may have been taken 
to preserve them. This retardation seems to 
have a singular effect upon the whole animal 
economy of the queen. ‘ The bodies of those 
queens,’ says Huber, ‘ whose impregnation has 
been retarded, are shorter than common; the 
extremities remain slender, while the first two 
rings next the thorax are uncommonly swollen.” 
In consequence of the shortening of their bo- 


| dies, their eyes are frequently laid on the sides 


of the cells, owing probably to their not being 
able to reach the bottom; the difficulty is also 
increased by the two swollen rings. In these 
cases of retarded impregnation and exclusive 


laying of drones’ eggs, the prosperity of the . 


hive soon terminates; generally before the 
The workers re- 
ceiving no addition to their number, but on the 
contrary, finding themselves overwhelmed with 
drones, sacrifice their queen and abandon the 
hive. These retarded queens seem to have their 
instinets impaired ; for they deposit their eggs 
indiscriminately in the cells, whether origi- 
aally intended for drones or for workers,—a 
circumstance which materially affects the size 
of the drones that are reared in them. There 
are not wanting instances of royal cells being 
occupied by them, and of the workers being 
thereby so completely deceived as to pay the 
tenants, in all respects, the honours of royalty. 
This circumstance appears the more extraor- 
dinary, since it has been ascertained that when 
eggs have been thus inappropriately deposited, 
by fertile workers, they are uniformly destroy- 
ed a few days afterwards, though for a short 
time they receive due attention. 

“ The workers have been supposed by some 
apiarians to transport the eggs from place to 
place ;—if ever such were the case, this would 
seem to be an occasion calling for the practice: 
on the contrary, instead of removing the eggs 
from the sides to the bottoms of the cells, for 
the sake of better accommodation, this object 
is accomplished by their lengthening the cells, 
and advancing them two lines beyond the sur- 
face of the combs. This proceeding affords 
pretty good evidence that the transportation of 
eggs forms no part of the workers’ occupation. 
It is still further proved by their eating any 
workers’ eggs, that a queen may, at any time, 
be forced to deposit in drones’ cells, or drop at 
random in other parts of the hive; a circum- 
stance which escaped the notice of former na- 


| turalists, and misled them in their opinion res- 


pecting transportation. A somewhat similar 
circumstance was noticed by Mr. Dunbar in his 
mirror hive. (For an account of this hive see 
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Chap. X.) Mr. Dunbar observed that when- 
ever the queen dropped hereggs carelessly, they 
were eagerly devoured by ‘the workers. Now 
if transportation formed a part of their ample) . 
ment, they would in these cases, instead of | 
eating the eggs, have deposited them in their 
appropriate cells. It seems very evident there- 
fore that the proper dispositic n of the eggs is 
ft entirely tothe instinct of the queens T! he 
workers having been seen to runaway with the 
eggs, in order to devour them, in all probability | 
gave birth to the mistaken notion that they 
were removing them to their right cells 
Among humble-bees, there is a disposition, 
among the workers, to eat the eggs, which ex- 
tends even to those that are laid in proper cells, 
where the queens often have to contend for 


their preservation } 

The unhappy drones, when the end of their 
being is auswered, are ruthlessly massacred 
The scene of fury to which they fall a saert- 
fice is thus described by Dr. Bevan :— 

* After the season of swarming, viz. towards 
ites end of July, as is well known, a general 
massacre of fhe arants takes plac e The busi- 
ness of fecundation being now completed, they 
are regarded as useless consumers of the fruits 
‘fruges consumere nati; 
ted into furious hate, and 


ot others’ labours, 
love is at once conver 


4 gener al prose ripty mm ‘ ikes pl ice e unfor- 





“tunate victims evident! ¥ perceive ears Conger 

for they are never, at this time, seen resting in 
one place, but darting in and out of the hive, 
with the utmost precipitation, as if in fear of 
being seized. Their destruction has been gene- 
rally supposed to be effected by the workers 
harassing them till they quit the hive 
the opinion of Mr. Hunter, who says the work- 
ers pinch them to and fro, without stinging 
them, aud he considers their death as a ne exer 
rather than an untimely ene. In this Bonne 

seems to agree with Mr. Hunter. But Huber 
has observed, that their destruction ts effected 
by the stings of the workers: he ascertained 


; this was 





this by placing his hives upon a glass table, as 
will be stated under the anatomy of the bee, 





article uw Reanumur seems to have been 
aware of this, for he has remarked that * not 
withstanding the superiority which the drones 






“nt 
¥ cannot hold 


ed witha 


from their buik, t 
out avainst the workers, who are 


seem to have 





poniard which conveys poison Mmto the wound 
it makes.” The moment this formidable wea- 
pon has entered their bodies, they expand their 
wings and expire.” 

This is a strange subversion of the laws 
which regulate other societies, where the male 
is invariably invested with power and autho- 
rity. One of the most remarkable points of this 
curious procedure is, that the creatures seem 
to understand the why and the wherefore of 
this murderous purpose. For should it happen 
that the hive has no queen, and that conse- 
quently the drones will be again wanted, no 
massacre takes place 

This sacrifice is not the consequence of a 
blind indiscriminating instinet, for if @ here bi 
deprive d of us queen. no massacre takes place, 
though the hottest persecution rage in all the 
surrounding hives. This lact was ‘observed hy 
Bouner, who supp. 4 the drones 
served for the sake vo. the additional beat which 


to he pre 
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they would generate in the hives during win 
ter ; but according to Huber’s theory, they are 
preserved for the purpose of impregnating a 
new queen 
spared in hives which possess fertile workers 


only, but no proper queen, and likewise in hives 


governed by a queen whose impregnation has 
been retarded; but under any other circum 
stances the drones all disappear before winter 
Not only all that have undergone their full 
transformation, but every embryo, in whatever 
period of its existence, shares the same fate 
The workers drag them forth from the cells, 
and after sucking the fluid from their bodies, 
cast them out of the hive. In all these respects 
the hive-bees resemble wasps, but with this dif 
ference; among the latter, not only are the 
males and the male larva destroyed, brunt all the 
workers and their larve, (and the very combs 
themselves.) are involved in one indiscriminate 





ruin, none remaining alive during the winter 
but the queens, which le dormant in various 
holes and corners till the ensuing spring—of 
course without food, for they store none. The 
e of destroying these mother w asps 
in the spring will be noticed in another place 

From the physiology of the bee, Dr. Bevan 
proceeds to a consideration of the best situa 
tions for an apiary, the best kind of hives or 
boxes, and the important subject of pasturage 
Under the last head, that which is popularly 
ied honey-dew may be considered to come 
This honey-dew is of two kinds; the one isan 
exudation from the foliage of the plants on 
which it appears; the other is a secretion from 
the body of the insect aphis. This latter kind 
is a favourite food with ants as well as bees, 
and the terms on which the ant and the aphis 
stand to each other is a most interesting point 
of natural history. 

The other kind of honey-dew which is de 
rived from the aphis, appears to be the favour 
and is thus spoken of by 
Messrs. Kirby and Spence in their late valua 

l reduction to Entomology. * The loves 
ants and the aphides have long been ce 
lebrated: and that there is a connexion between 
the m you may at any time, in the proper sea 
son, convince yourself; for you will always find 
the former very busy on those trees and plants 
on which the latter abound; and if you exa 
mine more closely, you will discover that the 
object of the ants, in thus attending upon the 
aphides, is to obtain the saccharine fluid secreted 
by them, which may well be denominated their 
milk. This flaid, which is scarcely inferior 
honey in sweetness, issues in limpid drops from 
the abdomen of these insects, not only by the 

linary pasenge, but also by two setiform 
tubes pli uced, one on each side, just above tt 

Their sucker ‘bi ing inserted in the tender bars, 

without intermission e mployed in absorbing 
the s ip, whe *h, atter it has passed through the 
system, they keep continually discharging 
When no ants attend then, 
a certain jerk of the body, which takes place# 
regular intervals. they ejaculate it toa distance 

The power of ejecting the fluid from their b 





muportane 





ite food of ants, 











these organs 





dies, seems to have been wisely instituted 
preserve cleanliness in each mdividual fly, a 
indeed for the preservation of the whole far 
iy; for pressing as they do upon one anothe! 
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they would otherwise soon be glued together, 
and rendered incapable of stirring. ‘ When 
the ants are at hand, watching the moment at 
which the aphides emit their fluid, they seize 
and suck it down immediately: this however 
is the least of their talents; for the ants abso- 
lutely possess the art of making the aphides 
yield it at their pleasure ; 
milking them.’ The ant ascends the tree, 
Linnwus, that it may milk its cows, the aphides, 
not kill them. Huber informs us that the 
liquor is voluntarily given out by the aphis, 
when solicited by the ant, the latter tapping 
the aphis gently, but repeatedly with its an- 


says 


tenne, and using the same motions as when | 


caressing itsown young. He thinks, when the 
ants are not at hand to receive it, that the aphis 
retains the liquor for a longer time, and yields 
it freely and apparently without the least de- 
triment to itself, for even when it has acquired 
wings, it shows no disposition to escape. A 
single aphis supplies many ants with a plenti 
ful meal. The ants occasionally form an esta- 
blishment for their aphides, constructing a 
building in a secure place, at a distance from 
their own city, to which, after fortifying it, 
they transport those insects, and confine them 
under a guard, like cows upon a dairy farm, to 
supply the wants of the metropolis. The aphi- 
des are provided with a hollow pointed pro- 
folded under the breast, when the in- 
sects are not feeding, with which instrument 
they puncture the turgid vessels of the leaf, 

eat-stalk or bark, and suck with great avid ity 
their contents, which are expelled nearly un- 
changed, so that however fabulous it may ap- 
pear, they may literally be said to void a liquid 
sugar. 

A hive of bees in the autumn ought not to 
weigh less than twenty-five to thirty pounds, 
and should contain half a bushel of bees. In 
the purchase of them it should be remembered, 
that the weight of the hive is not alone a suf- 
ficient criterion of its value, for it may be 
partly made up of old materials. There is a 
good deal of difference as to the size and shape 
of the bee boxes. It is to the diseove ry of the 
glass hive that we owe almost all our know- 
ledge of the ways of the bee The hive re- 
commended by Dr. Bevan is a cubical box, 
with windows; but if the amateur wish to 
watch more particularly the operations of the 
labourers, or to witness the survey which the 
queen now and then takes of them, he sliould 
have a large bel-glass surmounted by a straw 
hive, which latter may be occasionally raised 
for the purpose of inspection. ‘The pleasure 
of beholding the proceedings of the queen is 
very rarely afforded, and apiarians, it 1s said, 
have passed their lives without enjoying it. 

* Reaumur himself. even with the assistance 
of a glass-hive, acknowledges that he was many 
years before he had that pleasure. ‘Those who 
have been so fortunate, agree in representing 
her majesty as being very slow and dignitied 
in her movements, and as being constantly sur- 
rounded by a guard of about a dozen bees, who 
seem to pay her great homage, and always to 
have their faces turned towards her, like cour- 
tiers in the presence of royalty. 


boscis, 


**But mark, of royal port, and awful mien 
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or in other words of | 
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Where moves with measur'd pace the Insect 
Queen! 
Twelve chosen guards, with slow and solemn 
gait, 
Bend at her nod, and round her person wait.’ 
Evans. 


“ Mr. Dunbar’s observations, upon the move- 
ments of the queen in his mirror-hive, do not 
correspond altogether with what is here stated. 
He says that he did not find her majesty at- 
tended in her progress by a guard, but that 
wherever she moved the way was cleared; that 
the heads of the workers whom she passed 
upon her route were always turned towards 
her, that they fawned upon and caressed her, 
touching her softly with their antenne; but 
that as soon as she moved onwards, they re- 
sumed their labours, whilst all that she passed 
in succession paid her the same homage. This 
sort of homage is only paid to fertile queens ; 
whilst they continue they are not 
treated with much respect.” 

One of the most singular as well as delicate 
kinds of respect shown to her majesty is, that 
when she is in the act of depositing her first 
eges in the cells, her attendants connect them- 
selves together, and form a screen, to shroud 
her from the vulgar gaze while discharging 
her most sacred function. Among all the cu- 
rious and wonderful things in the natural his- 
tory of these insects, this true act of courtesy 
is the most worthy of note. No court in the 
worid can boast a suy erior gracefulness or de- 
lieacy in the expression of its reverential ho- 
maye. 

The queen is very nemerously surrounded, 
when depositing her first eggs in the cells, her 
attendants then cling to one another and form 
a living curtain betore her, so completely im- 
penetrable to our eyes, as to preclude all obser- 
vation of her proceedings; unless the apiarian 
use the leaf- hive of Huber, or the mirror-hive 

f Dunbar, it is hardly possible to snatch a 
sight of her, excepting W hen she lays her eggs 
near the exterior parts of the combs. The 


virgins, 


|} manner in which bees attach themselves to 


each other, when forming a curtain, or when 
suspending e mselves from a bough, or taking 
their repose, is, by each bee, with its two fore 
claws, citae hold of the two hinder legs of 
the one next above it, thus forming as it were 
a perfect grape-like cluster or living garland, 
Even when thus intertwined with each other, 
as Swammerdam has observed, they can fly off 
from the bunch, and perch on it again, or make 
their way out from the very centre of the clus- 
ter, and rush into the air. This mode of sus- 
pension, so voluntarily adopted, must be agree- 
able to them, though the uppermost bees evi- 
dently bear the weight of all the rest. Mr. 
Wildman supposes that they have a power of 
distending themselves with air, like fishes, by 
which they acquire buoyancy. 

Another trait of delicate attention to the 
queen is also observable in these loyal_people, 
Ww hose attachment endures beyond. death. 

‘ Huber states that he has seen the workers, 
: ate her death, treat her body as they treated 
herself when alive, and long prefer this inani- 
mate body to the most fertile queens he had 
offered them.’ And Dr. Evans relates a case, 
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in which a queen was observed to lie on some 
honey-comb in a thinly peopled hive, appa- 
rently dying, and surrounded by six bees, w ith 
their faces turned towards her, quivering their 
wings, and most of them with their stings 
pointed, as if to keep off any assailant. On 
presenting them honey, though it was eagerly 
devoured by the other bees, the guards were 


so completely absorbed in the car of thei 
queen, as entirely to disregard it. The follow 
ing day, though dead, she was still guarded; 
and though the bees were still constantly sup- 
plied with honey, their numbers were gradua ly 
diminished by death, till, at the end of thre 


or four days not a bee remained alive. 

It was by uniting the principle of terror 
with that of this exceeding loyalty that Wild- 
man was enabled to perform such extraordinary 
feats with bees 

*“ When under a strong 
says Wildman, they are rendered subservient 
to our wills, to such a degree as to remain k 
attached to any place tl 


impression of fi 


they afterwards settle 
upon, and will become so mild and tractable, 
as to bear any handling which does not hurt 
them without the least show of resentment 
‘Long experience has tauglit me, that as soon 
as I turn up a hive, and give some taps on the 


sides and bottom, the queen iminediately ap- 
pears. ‘ Being accustomed to see her, | rea- 
dily perceive her at the first glance; and long 


practice has enabled me to seize her instantly, 
with a tenderness that does not in the least en- 
danger her persen 
I can, without exciting any resentment, slip 
her into my other hand, and returning the hive 
to its place, hold her, till the bees missing her, 
are all on the wing, and in the utmost confu- 
sion.’ When in this state, he could make them 
alight wherever he pleased; for on whatever 
spot he placed the queen, the moment a few of 
them discovered her, the information was ra- 
pidly communicated to the rest, who in a few 
minutes were all collected round her. In this 
way he would sometimes cause them to se 

on his head, or to hang clustered trom his chin, 
in which state they somewhat resembled a 
beard. Again he would transfer them to his 
hand, or to any other part of his body, or if 
more agreeable to the spectators before whom 
he exhibited, he would cause them to settle 
upon a table, window, &c. Prior to making 
his secret generally known, he deceived his 
spectators by using words of command; but 
the only magic that he employed was the sum- 
moning into activity for his purpose the strong 
attachment of the bees to their queen. 








“Such was the spell, which round a Wild- 
man’s arm 

T wind in dark wreaths the fascinated swarm: 

Bright o'er his breast the wlittering legions led, 

Or with a living garland bound his head 

His dextrous hand, with firm vet hurtless hold, 

Could seize the chief, known by her scales of 


gold, 

Prune, ‘mid the wondering train, her filmy 
wing, 

Or, o’er her folds, the silken fetter fling.’ 


Evans 


“ Cautioning his readers as to the hazard of 
attempting, what he himself accomplished only 


‘ Being possessed of her, 
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by long experience and great dexterity, Wild 


man concludes his account with a parody of 


the reply of C. Furius Cresinus, a liberated 
Roman slave, who, being accused of witch- 
cratt In consequence of his raising more abun- 
dant crops than his neighbours, and therefore 
cited betore a Roman tribunal, produced his 
strong implements of husbandry. his well-fed 
oxen, and a hale young woman lus daughter ; 
and pointing to them, said, * These, Romans! 
ruments of witchcraft; but 1 can- 

u totl,om y sweats and answus 


are mij tins 


cares So, says Wildman, may I say, * These, 
Britons! are my instruments of witchcraft; 
hut IT connot show you my hours of attention to 
this subject, my anxiety and care for these use- 


ful insects; ner can 1 communicate to you my 


experience, act red during a@ course of 
he attention and dexterity employ- 
lman, it is probable that he was a 
vith them on another ground. It is 
observed that the sense of smell in bees is par- 
ticeul fine ; each hive of bees has its pecu- 
har odour, which is a sort of bond of union 
among themselves, and a cause of separation 
from others. This fact has been skilfully made 
use of by Mr. Walond, a friend of Dr. Bevan, 
in combining two weak swarms. It is well 
known that bees show decided hostility against 
particular individuals, and we have ourselves 
known persons who dared not venture within 
a considerable distance of a hive. The fol 
lowing anecdote of Mr. Hofer. related by Dr. 
Bevan, throws considerable light on the cause 
of the different reception which different per- 
sons receive froin this curious animal. 

“The different reception which persons ex- 
perience on approaching the domicile of bees 
is attributed by some apiariens to the different 
ntidence sted in the ap- 
proach the y are of opinion, that if the visiters 
could avoid the exhilition of all apprehension, 
they would not be attacked. My own expe- 
rience has long convinced me of the erroneous- 
ness of this opinion: anda circumstance which 
occurred io Monsieur de Hofer, Consetller d'¢- 
tat du Grand Due de Baden, strengthens my 
dissent from it. He had for years been a pro- 
prietor and admirer of bees, and almost rival- 
led Wildman in the power le possessed of ap- 
proaching them with impunity: he would at 
any time search for the queen, and taking hold 
of her gently, place her upon his hand. But 
having been unfortunately attacked with a vio- 
lent fever, and long confined by it; on his re- 
covery he attempted to resume his favourite 
amusement among the bees, returning to them 
with all that confidence and pleasure which 
he had felt on former occasions; when to his 

eat surprise and disappointment he disco- 
vered that he was no longer in possession of 
and that instead of being re- 
them as an old friend, he was treated 
as a tre nor was he ever able after this 
period to perform any operation upon them, or 
to approach within their precincts, without ex- 
citing their anger. Here then it is pretty evi 
dent that some change had taken place in the 
s secretions, In Consequence of the 
fever, which, though not noticeable by his 
friends. was offensive to the olfactory nerves 
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of the bees. I had this anecdote from Mon- 
sieur de Hofer’s son, with whom I passed a 
very agreeable evening in London at the house 
of my friend Joseph Hodgetts, Esq.” 


So much for the sensitivenc of the bee ; 
the following anecdote is a remarkable instance 
of its sagacity: 

“M. P. Huber of Lausanne, in his Obserra- 
tions on Hamble-bees, published in the sixth 
voluine of the Linnean Transactions, has given 
a curious detail of some experiments in which 


the bees conducted themselves somewhat simi- | 


Walond. Havine 


a bell-o! 


larly to those of Mr 
close aa twelve humble 


en- 


-bees in iss Upon 


a table, he gave them a part of their cones or 
chrysalids, containing about ten silken cocoons, 
and freeing the latter as muchas possible from 
wax, he fed the bees for some days with pollen 
only. The cells containing the cones being 
very unequal, the mass was so unsteady as ex- 


tremely to disquiet the bees. Their affection 
for their young led them to mount upon the 
cocoons, to impart warmth to the enclosed lar- 
ve: they could not do this withont e 
the comb to totter or lean 
having no wax for fastening the work to the 
table, they had recourse to the following inge- 
nious expedient. ‘Two or thre 
the comb, and descending to the 
it, with their heads downwards, 
by the hooks of their hind feet. 
the table by those of the second pair, which 
are very long; thus did they keep this piece 
of cell-work steady by their own muscular 
strength. When fatigued by this constrained 
and irksome position, they were relieved by 
their comrades; even the queen 
Having kept the bees in this state till nearly 
the end of the third day, and shown them to 
several persons, Huber introduced some ho- 
ney, to enable them to form wax: they soon 
constructed pillars, extending from the most 
projecting parts of the cell-work to the table, 
and kept the cell-work in a firm position. The 
wax, however, getting gradually dry, the pil- 
lars gave way; when the poor insects adopted 
their former straining expedient for steadying 
the comb, and continued. persevering |y 
tain it in this manner, till Iluber took pity on 
them and glued the cake of comb firmly to the 
table. Could the most intelligent t 


busine 


on one side, and 


e bees got pon 


se redge of 


1ung from it 


assisted 


’, to sus- 


architect 
have more judiciously propped a tottering e di- 
fice, till adequate supports could be applied? 
The interest which we take in this sul ject, 
and the fertility of Dr. Bevan’s work in inte- 
resting facts, has induced us to extend this ar- 
ticle to a great length. And if we are now 
compelled to leave the consideration of it by 
the necessary economy of our space, we turn 
to other topics with a very unsatisfie nd feeling. 
There are numerous points which fill the mind 
with that intelligent surprise so delightful to 
the observer, that we have not even alluded to, 
and those which have been mentioned are very 
far from being exhausted. However, the plea- 
sure of reading and reviewing Dr. “desea. like 
all other pleasures, must have an end, and we 
must conclude with one—only one—more ex- 
tract. [It relates to the collection and disposal 
of pollen—the farina of flowers, which serves 
for the food of the larvie 


The whole process 


sail clung to | 


of the Honey 
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puts the bee in a most respectable grade in the 
order of intelligent beings. 

The bees may frequently be observed to 
roll their bodies on the flower, and then brush- 
ing off the pollen which adheres to them, with 
their feet, form it inte two masses, which they 
dispose of in the usual way. In very dry wea- 
ther, when probably the particles of pollen can- 
not be made to cohere, I have often seen them 
return home so completely enveloped by it, as 
to give them the appearance of a different 
species of bee. ‘he anther-dust thus collect- 
ed, is conveyed to the interior of the hive, and 
there brushed off by the collector or her com- 
panions. Reaumur and others have observed, 
that bees prefer the morning for collecting this 
tunce, most probably that the dew may as- 
in the moulding of their little balls 
‘| have seen them abroad,’ says Reaumur, ‘ ga- 
thering farina before it was light;’ they con- 
tinue thus occupied till about ten o'clock. 


q 
suls 


sist them 


** Brush'd from each anther’s crown, the mealy 


cold, 

With morning dew, the light fang'd artists 
mo ye 

Fill w ‘th > foodful load their hollow'd thigh, 


And to thei ir nurslings bear the rich supply.’ 
Lerans. 


“This is their practice during the warmer 
months; but in April and May, and at the set- 
tlement of a recent swarin, they carry pollen 
throughout the day; but even in these in- 
stances, the collection is made in places most 
likely to furnish the requisite moisture for 
noulding the pellets, namely, in shady and 
sometimes in very distant places. 

‘When a bee has completed her loading, 
she returns to the hive, part of her cargo is 
instantly devoured by the nursing-bees, to be 
regurgitated for the use of the larve, and ano- 
ther part is stored in cells for future exigen- 
cies, The bee, while 
seeking a fit cell for her freight, makes a noise 
with her wings, as if to summon her fellow 
citizens around her; she then fixes her two 
middle and her two hind legs upon the edge of 
the cell which she has selected, and curving 
her body, seizes the farina with her fore legs, 
and makes it drop into the cell: thus freed 
from her burthen, she hurries off to collect 
again. Another bee immediately packs the 
pollen, and kneads and works it down into the 
bottom of the cell, probably mixing a little ho- 
ney with it, judging from the moist state in 
which she leaves it; an air-tight coating of 
varnish finishes this storing of pollen.” 

tis at length ascertained that the bee ne- 
ver Visits more than one species of flower on 
the journey. This pollen is of a capsu- 
lar structure, and the particles of pollen from 


in the followme manner. 


sae 


different flowers would not aggregate conve- , 


niently. Thus also isthe multiplication of hy- 
brid plants prevented. 

Our parting recommendation is, that every 
body who loves to read an instructive and enter- 
taining book should buy the Honey-bee. The 
inhabitant of the metropolis, however, should 
be warned, that the perusal of it will hugely 
dispose him to the possession of a hive, and 
that this isa taste that cannot be comimodiously 
cratitied either in the Strand or Oxford-street 
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From the Monthly Magazine 
KINDRED HEARTS. 


On! ask not, hope thou not too much 
Of sympathy below; 

Few are the hearts whence one same touch 
Bids the sweet fountains flow ; 

Few—and by still conflicting powers 
Forbidden here to meet— 

Such ties would make this life of ours 
Too fair for aught so fleet 


It may be that thy brother's eye \ 
Sees not as thine, which turns 
In such deep reverence to the sky, 
Where the rich sunset burns 

It may be that the breath of spring, 
Born amidst violets lone, 

A rapture o'er thy sou! can bring— 
A dream, to his unknown 


The tune that speaks of other times 
A sorrowful delight ' 

The melody of distant chimes, 
The sound of waves by night; 

The wind that, with so many a tone, 
Some chord within can thrill, 

These may have language all thine own, 
To Aim a inystery still 


Yet scorn thou not for this, the true 
And stedfast love of y ears; 
The kindly, that from childhood grew, 
The faithful to thy tears 
If there be one that o’er the dead 
Hath in thy grief borne part, 
And watched through sickness by thy bed,— 
Call Ars a kindred heart 


But for those bonds all perfect made, 
Wherein bright spirits blend, 
Like sister flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend, 
For that full bliss of thought allied, 
Never to mortals given.- 
Oh! lay thy lovely dreams aside, 
Or hit them unto heaven F. H. 





From the Edinburgh Renew 
A Narrative of the Campaigns of the British 
Army at Washington and New Orleans, un- 
der Generals Ross, Pakenham and Lambert, 
in the years 1-14 and Im15; 
count of the Countries risited 
thor of “ The Subaltern 
Murray, Albemarle Street 


with some iIe- 
By the Au- 
London. John 


Is) 


Tuis little work contains a popular account, 
by a British Officer, of the military operations 
carried on by the British troops in America, 
during the years Ist4 and I-15, when peace 
was restored in Europe by the overthrow of 
Bonaparte, and when the Ministers of Great 
Britain determined to assail, both by sea and 
land, their only remaining enemy, on the other 
side of the Atlantic. No serious inrasion of 
America was of course contemplated. It was 


only intended to spread alarm along her coasts ; 
and, by ravaging detached spots, and menacing 
many points of her territory, to do all the mis- 


Kindred Hearts—British Campaign, &c. 


chief, and occasion all the expense possible — 
With this view, a considerable armament was 
sent out, to which the author of the narrative 
before us was attached; and he has certainly 
given a lively and interesting account of the 
operations which followed. He seems to be 
an acute and attentive observer, and he des- 
cribes the scenes and feelings which belong to 
a soldier's life, with peculiar clearness and 
foree. It is those touches of individual feeling, 
indeed, which mingle with his narrative, that 
give it its chief interest, and distinguish it from 
a mere protessional detail of military transac- 
tions Var, from its very nature, places those 
engaged in it in situations of extraordinary in- 
terest; its hardships, its perils and its vicissi- 


| tudes, produce the most intense excitement; 


and such characteristic sketches, therefore, of 
its eventful scenes, as give to men of peacea 
glimpse of the interior economy and manners 
of a camp, are far more acceptable than a dry, 
scientific account of plans, movements, and re- 
sults. In this respect, the present work, we 
think, has very considerable merit. We must 
add, however, that the writer appears to have 
a great dislike to the Americans, which breaks 
out occasionally in little anecdotes to their 
prejudice, or liberal constructions of their 
conduct. He stigmatizes them generally as 
remarkable for low cunning: and in illustra- 
tion of this charge, he very soon tells a story 
of two Americans, who, having taken arms in 
defence of their country, and being surrounded 
and made prisoners, endeavoured, by false 


| pretences, to deceive the British, and procure 


their release. ‘Thus aclever, though unsuc- 
cesstul ruse de guerre, which, if it had been 
practised by a British soldier, would probably 
have been commended as a masterpiece of 
coolness and presence of mind, is low cunning 
in the Americans; and thus it is, that national 
prejudices, working with such slight materials, 
raises up general imputations against a whole 
people. It is but fair, however, to state, that 
those antipathies do not seem to have affected 
his narrative of military operations, which is 
really distinguished throughout by a tone of 
great calmness, impartiality and candour. 

It was on the termination of the Peninsular 
war that our author was sent with his regi- 
ment to encounter new dangers in America.— 
The troops embarked from the Garonne, under 
the command ot General and in the 
course of their voyage to the Chesapeake, 
where they arrived about the end of August, 
they were joined by reinforcements, which in- 
‘rs to between 4000 and 

This petty army, formi- 
dable only trom its courage and discipline, it 
to disembark for offensive opera- 
American coast. The troops were 
accordingly landed on the 19th, on the shores 
of the Patuxent, to the amount, including sail- 
"4500 men. After three or four days 
march along the banks of the river, and passing 
through the towns of Nottingham and Marlbo- 
rough, which were entirely deserted, they came 
in sight of the enemy's army, occupying a 
strong and commanding position on the brow 
of a hill, having in their front the little town 
of Bladensburg, and a branch of the Potomac, 
over which was thrown a bridge; and on the 
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right bank of which, nearest the American ar- 
my, was a large stripe of larch and willow 
trees, filled with riflemen. The American ar- 
my, computed at double the number of the 
English, was drawn up in three lines, protected 
by twenty pieces of artillery. Two heavy 
guns commanded the bridge over which their 
enemy had to advance, and four more, two on 
each side of the road, swept partly in that di- 
rection, and partly down the whole slope, into 
the streets of Bladensburg. The British ad- 
vanced without dismay, on the formidable po- 
sition of the Americans, which they carried, 
though with the loss of not less than 500 men. 

When we consider that, in this action, inex- 
perienced levies were opposed to veteran 
troops, no other result could be rationally an- 
ticipated. The Americans took a commanding 
position. They wisely declined the close and 
fatal onset of the disciplined band to which 
they were opposed. ‘The veterans, on the 
other hand, were eager for close action; and 
thus accordingly the battle was decided, the 
Americans giving way at all points as their 
enemies advanced. ‘The situation of the Bri- 
tish was not, however, free from danger. They 
were few in number, and in the attack they 
were fearfully exposed. On the bridge, which 
was necessarily covered with the advancing 
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likewise affected them in a different manner; 
and the smell which arose upon the night air, 
was horrible. 

* There is something in such a scene as this, 
extreinely humbling, and repugnant to the 
feelings of human nature. During the agita- 
tion of a battle, it is nothing to see men fall in 
hundreds by your side. You may look at them, 
perhaps, for an instant, but you do so almost 
without being yourself aware of it, so com- 
pletely are your thoughts carried away by the 
excitation of the moment, and the shouts of 
your companions. But when you come to 
view the dead in an hour of calmness, stripped 
as they generally are, you cannot help remem- 
bering how frail may have been the covering 
which saved yourself from being the loathsome 
thing on which you are now gazing. For my- 


| self, | confess that these reflections rose within 
| my mind on the present occasion; and if any 


one should say, that, similarly situated, they 
would not rise in his, I should give him no cre- 


| dit for a superior degree of courage, but might 


troops, a whole company was swept down by | 
the first discharge from the American batte- | 
ries. The succeeding discharges were fortu- | 


nately levelled with less precision, otherwise 
the loss would have been more severe, and the 
event more doubtful. ‘The rifle, that formida- 
ble weapon, was peculiarly fatal. The troops 


perhaps be inclined to despise him for his want 
of the common feelings of a reasonable being.” 
pp. 141, 142. - 
The next object of attack was Baltimore; 
within about 14 or 15 miles of which it was 
resolved again to disembark the troops. The 
inhabitants are described as in a state of uni- 
versal consternation while they watched the 
movements of the fleet. The night previous 
to their landing the troops slept in their clothes, 


| that they might be ready to start at a moment's 


were galled by the fire from the riflemen sta- | 
tioned inthe wood; and it was over their dead | 


and dying companions that the British made 
their way across the bridge. The retreat of 
the enemy was also accomplished under a mur- 
derous fire from clouds of riflemen, by which 
numbers tell both of officers and men. The 
author considers it as a capital fault, that in 
place of examining the river, for a ford by 
which the troops might have passed, they were 
hurried into action in the face of a powerful 


battery, and against the very centre of the | 


enemy's position. 


The capture of Washington was the fruit of 


this victory; and we have a full detail of the | 


destruction which followed, and of the alarm 
among the inhabitants. These scenes are, as 
usual, well and forcibly described. The mise- 
rable jokes, however, and hearsay stories about 
President Madison, generally turning on his 
want of courage, might well have been spared 


In returning to re-embark, the army passed the | 


late field ot battle, still covered with the slain 
This spectacle, in spite of our author's military 
feelings, gives occasion to the following solemn 
reflections. 

“ By the time we reached the ground where 
Yesterday's battle had been fought, the moon 
rose, and exhibited a spectacle by no means 
enlivening. ‘The dead were still unburied, and 
lay about in every direction, completely naked. 
They had been stripped even of their shirts, 
and having been exposed in this state to the 


Violent rain in the morning, they appeared to | 


be bleached to a most unnatural degree of 
whiteness. The heat and rain together, had 


warning. ‘The agitation of the mind, in such 
a situation, is well described in the following 
passage. 

“'There was something in this state of pre- 
paration at once solemn and exciting. That 
we should obtain possession of a place so im- 
portant as Baltimore, without fighting, was not 
to be expected; and, therefore, this arming, 
and this bustle seemed, in fact, to be the pre- 
lude toa battle. But no man, of the smallest 
reflection, can look forward to the chance of a 
sudden and violent death, without experiencing 
sensations very different from those which he 
experiences under any other circumstances.— 
When the battle has fairly begun, | may say 
with truth that the feelings of those engaged 
are delightfal; because they are, in fact, so 
many gamblers playing for the highest stake 
that can be offered. But the stir and noise of 
equipping, and then the calmness and stillness 
of expectation, these are the things which 
force a mantothink. On the other hand, the 
warlike appearance of every thing about you, 
the careless faces and rude jokes of the private 
soldiers, and something within yourself, which 
{ can compare to nothing more nearly than the 
mirth which eriminals are said sometimes to 
experience and to express previous to their ex- 
ecution ; all these combine to give you a degree 
of false hilarity, | had almost said painful, from 
its very excess. It is ay agitation of the nerves, 
suchas we may supposé madmen to feel; which 
you are inclined to wish gemoved, though you 
are unwilling to admit that it is disagreeable.” 
pp- 167, 16>. : 

By seven o'clock in the morning, the British 
troops, amounting to 5000 effective men, in- 
cluding 1000 sailors, were safely disembarked ; 
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and after being involved in a skirmish with the 
enemy's sharpshooters, in which the command- 
er-in-chief, General Ross, lost his lite, they 
svon found themselves opposed to 2 considera- 
ble force, amounting to about 6000 or 7000 
men, drawn up with some skill, and occupying 
a strong position, flanked on both sides by 
woods, with a clear range in front for the fire 
of the artillery. After some time spent in a 
distant cannonade, the British moved forward 
to a closer conflict, in the most cool and orderly 
manner under a dreadful discharge from the 
whole of the enemy's artillery of grape and 
cannister shot, of old locks, pieces of broken 
muskets, and every thing which they could 
cram into their guns. They advanced until 
a space of only 20 yards divided the hostile ar- 
mies, When the Americans gave way ; and thus 
we find this battle, like the last, a striking il- 
lustration of the distinction between veteran 
troops and new levies. The author concludes 
his account of the action, with several anec- 
dotes in favour of the British, and derogatory 
to the American character. [is standing re- 
proach against them, is that of duplicity and 
cunning ; yet the head and front of their offend- 
ing seems to be, that in order to deceive their 
enemies, they resorted to some of the ordinary 
stratagems of war 

The subsequent operations of the British ar- 
my in this quarter may be shortly related. In 
advancing on Baltimore, they came in sight of 
the main American army, amounting to 20,000 
men, strongly entrenched on a ridge of hills, 
with a numerous artillery. Not judging it 
prudent to attack this position, the army was 
ordered to retreat; and being safely re-em- 
barked, arrived at Port Royal in Jamaica in 
the beginning of November. 

The British Ministers being resolved to per- 
severe in carrying war into the Awerican ter- 
ritory, a new and more formidable armament 
Was fitted out against New Orleans, the capi- 
tal of Louisiana. This expedition, whether 
we consider the natural dithculties of the en- 
terprise, the exemplary patience and fortitude 
of the troops under the severe trials to which 
they were exposed; the talent and ready saga- 
city with which resources were still devised to 
meet each new dittic ulty; or, finally, the con- 
suminate skill with which the naval and mili- 
tary means were combined, affords ample mat- 
ter for interesting description, as well as tor 
study and speculation. ‘The town of New Or- 
leans, as our readers are no doubt aware, is 
situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, 
about 100 miles from its mouth, in a country 
which is periodically inundated by this vast 
river and its tributary streams. In this tract 
of level ground, which, at New Orleans, is 0 
miles broad, the overflowing waters form in- 
numerable rivers, canals, lakes, and swamps, 
which render all communication impossible, 
except by water. The canals, and rivers, how- 
ever, are skirted by small strips of fertile land, 
from one to two miles broad, which rise above 
the leve! of the inundation; and it is on one of 
these that the town of New Orleans is built, 
having on the west the river, while on the east, 
the strip of high ground is bounded tor six or 
eight miles by an unpassable swamp, and aller 
wards by the shallow lake Pontchartrain, trom 


twelve to six feet deep, which communicates, 
through lake Borgne, with the sea. Such: be 
ing the situation, its means of defence require 
little explanation. It cannot be approached by 
the river, owing to the rapidity of the stream 
and its winding course; while its navigation 
| is further defended by impregnable forts con- 
| structed amid the swamps. A hostile army 
ean only, therefore, land from the lake, the 
banks of which being one continued swamp 
whieh would scarcely bear infantry, far less ar- 
tillery, it is only at the two points or creeks of 
St. John and Cataline, running through the 
swamp, that a disernbarkation can be effected 
But the invaders lend only to encounter new 
difficulties The ground on which they arrive 
is a dead flat, without one particle either of 
wood or of broken ground to conceal or protect 
their movements It is from one to three miles 
broad, and may, in the course of two or three 
davs, be covered with entrenchments; which 
being secured on the right by the river, and on 
the left by the morass, can only be carried by 


} 


an attack in front; while the assailants may be 


galled by a close and deadly cannonade from 
armed vessels on the river, or from batteries 
on the onposite shore 

Of all these dangers the conductors of the 


present expedition, Sir A. Cochrane and Ge- 
neral Keane, were fully aware; but, trusting 
to the secreey of their operations, they re- 
solved to effect a landing on the shores of the 
lake, and to advance on New Orleans before 
iny preparations could be made for its defence 
In carrying their plans into effect, they en- 
countered incredible difficulties. Ist, They 
had a desperate battle to fight, for the free na- 
vigation of the lake, with an American flotilla, 
which was fitted out for its defence, and which 
was attacked and taken by 50 British boats 
2d, They had all the troops to transport in open 
boats, to a small desert island about 30 miles 
distant, called Pine Island, where, without 
either food, fuel, or shelter of any sort, they 
were exposed to a pelting rain during the day, 
and to chilling frosts during the night. From 
this island, where the whole British army was 
assembled on the 2ZIist December, they had to 
cross in open boats to the American shore, a 
distance of ~) miles, and to disembark at the 
creek, or Bay de Cataline. Not being able, for 
want of boats, to transport above one-third of 
their force at once, they had to land in divi- 
sions, and were thus exposed to an attack in 
detail. The first division, however, consisting 
of 1600 men, sueceeded, under all these diffi 
culties, in effecting a landing, having surprised 
and taken the American sentinels fast asleep 
It was resolved, at first, to remain concealed 
until they were joined by the other divisions 
of their toree. But the general, deceived by 
the accounts of deserters, who represented the 
people as favourably disposed towards the Bri- 
tish, and that they had only to show themselves 
to insure submission, advanced into the open 
country; and having reached the main road 
which leads directly to Orleans, ordered the 
troops to encamp about noon, on a spot of 
No enemy being 


ground near the Mississippi. 
fires, and to make 


near, they began to light 
themselves comfortable. Spreading them 
|; selves over the country, they entered every 
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house, bringing away hams, fowls, and wines of 
various descriptions, which being shared equal- 


ly, all fared well. It was now about three 
oeclock in the afternoon, and all was quiet 
The troops having finished their meal, lay 
stretched beside their fires, or refreshed them- 
selves by bathing in the river; and, with the 
exception of a slight alarm, which soon sub- 
sided, every thing bore the appearance of tran- 
quility, and held out to the wearied soldier the 
prospect of at least one night's repose But 
this deceitful calm was of short duration. The 
Americans were watching every motion of the 
invading troops; they were fully aware of their 
exact strength and position; and they were 
preparing a desperate attack on their divided 
foree, both by land and water. The day went 
down in apparent quiet and security; but the 
night was destined to usher in the most tragi- 
eal and bloody scenes. The first attack on the 
British was by an American schooner, which 
took its station on the Mississippi, exactly op- 
posite their encampment. We have, in the 
narrative before us, 2 most interesting descrip- 
tion of this formidable and unexpected attack 

“In this manner the day passed withoutany 
farther alarm; and darkness having set in, the 
fires were made to blaze with increased splen- 
dour, our evening meal was eat, and we pre- 
pared to sleep. But about half past seven 
o'clock, the attention of several individuals was 
drawn to a large vessel, which seemed to be 
stealing up the river till she came opposite to 
our camp; when her anchor was dropped, and 
her sails leisurely furled. At first we were 
doubtful whether she might not be one of our 
own cruisers which had passed the port unob- 


served, and had arrived to render her assist- | 
To satisfy this | 


ance in our future operations 
doubt, she was repeatedly hailed, but returned 


no answer; when an alarm spreading through | 


the bivouac, all thought of sleep was laid aside 


Several musket shots were now fired at her | 


with the design of exacting a reply, of which 
no notice was taken; till at length having fas- 


tened all her sails, and swung her broadside to- | 
wards us, we could distinctly hear some one | 


cry out in a commanding voice, * Give them 
this for the honour of America. The words 
were instantly followed by the flashes of her 
guns, and a deadly shower of grape swept 
down numbers in the camp.”—pp. 2=3—2s4. 
Against this dreadful tire, the British, being 
without any kind of artillery, had nothing to 
oppose ; and they were forced, therefore, to 
seek shelter from the storm of iron hail which 
flew thick around them, under the dike or em- 
bankment of the Mississippi. Here they re- 
mained listening in painful silence to the pat- 
teriag of the grape-shot among their huts, and 
to the shrieks and groans of those who lay 
wounded beside them. Even this mi 
sheiter they were not permitted long to enjoy. 
The night was now as dark as pitch ; the fires, 
beat about by the enemy's shot, began to burn 
red and dull, and, exeept where the flashes of 
tte guns cast a momentary glare 
ect could be distinguished at the « 
yard. Inthis helpless state, the Briti 
ipwards of an hour, when a straygli 
musketry was heard in front 


serable 


net an ob- 
stance of a 
sh lay for 
ng fire of 


It was doubtful 





al first irom what cause this proceeded ; but | 
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the matter was soon put beyond all doubt 
“ The dropping fire’ (we are told) “ having 
paused for a few moments, was succeeded by 
a fearful yell, and the heavens were illuminat- 
ed on all sides by a semicircular blaze of mus- 
ketry.” It was now clear, that the British were 
surrounded by a superior force, and that they 
must either surrender or beat off the enemy. 
A deadly combat accordingly ensued, in which, 
from the darkness and confusion, it was scarcely 
possible to distinguish friends from foes. All 
order and discipline were lost; and each officer, 
as he was able to collect twenty or thirty men, 
advanced into the middle of the enemy, where 
‘the battle was fought” (says our author) 
* hand to hand, bayonet to bayonet, and sword 
to sword, with all the tumult and ferocity of 
one of Homer's combats.’ In the end, the 
Ainericans were repulsed after a long and ob- 
stinate contest, which cost the victors 500 men, 
among whom were many of their finest sol- 
diers and bravest officers. 

As soon as daylight began to appear, the 
wearied troops were again forced to seek the 
shelter of the bank from the fire of the vessel 
on the river. Here, while they lay for hours 
worn out with fatigue, and shivering in the 
cold air of a frosty morning, the writer of this 
narrative stole away, with two or three men, 
to tind out and bury the body of a friend, who 
was among the slain. The field of battle over 
which he wandered for this purpose, presented 
every where the most shocking spectacles. 
Friends and foes lay together in groups of four 
or six; they had received their death-wounds 
from the bayonet or the sabre, and, in many 
eases, from heavy blows, and with the butt- 
ends of muskets. Hence they were not only 
distigured by frightful wounds, but their very 
countenances exhibited the most savage and 
ghastly expressions. So close had been the 
strife, that, in one or two places, an English 
and an American soldier might be seen with the 
bayonet of each fastened in the other's body. 
Having found the object of which he was in 
search, we have the following touching ac- 
count of the obsequies of this unfortunate sol- 
dier. Amid the horrors of war, it is pleasing 
to find such redeeming traits of tenderness and 
humanity. 

** Having searched for some time in vain, I at 
length discovered my friend lying behind a 
bundle of reeds, where, during the action, we 
had separated; and shot through the temples 
by a rifle bullet so remarkably small, as searee- 
ly to leave any traces of its progress. I am 
well aware that this is no fit place to introduce 
the working of my own personal feelings, but 
he was my triend, and such a friend as few men 
are happy enough to possess. We had known 
and loved each other for years; our regard had 
been cemented by a long participation in the 
same hardships and dangers; and it cannot 
therefore surprise, if even now I pay that tri- 
bute to his worth and our friendship, which, 
however unavailing it may be, they both de- 
serve. 

*“ When in the act of looking for him, I had 
flattered iayself that I should be able to bear 
his loss with something like phil hy, but 
when | beheld him pale and bloudy,4 found all 
my resolution evaporate. I threw myself on 
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the ground beside him, and wept like a child 
But this was no time for the indulgence of use- 
less sorrow. Like the royal bard, | knew that 
I should go to him, but he could not return to 
me, and I could not tell whether an hour would 
pass before my summons would arrive. Lifting 
him, therefore, upon a cart, I had him carried 
down to head-quarter house, now converted 
into an hospital, and having dug for him a 
grave at the bottum of the garden, | laid him 
there as a soldier should be laid, arrayed, not 
ina shroud, but in his uniform. Even the very 
privates, whom I brought with me to assist at 
his funeral, mingled their tears with mine ; nor 
are many so fortunate as to return to the pa- 
rent dust more deeply or more sincerely la- 
mented.” pp. 24—Vo 

Returning from the performance of this me- 
lancholy duty, our author visited the hospital, 
and he gives a most heart-rending description 
of the situation of the wounded. Every room 
in the house (he mentions) was crowded with 
mangled wretches in the most excruciating 
agonies. * Prayers, groans,’ (he continues.) 
“and, | grieve to add, the most horrid excla- 
mations, smote upon the ear wherever | turned 
Some lay at length upon straw, with eyes 
hali-closed, and limbs motionless;—some en- 
deavoured to start up shrieking with 
while the 
speech of others, indicated the loss of reason, 
and usually foretold the approach of death 
We will not shock the humanity of our readers 
by entering farther into these details. Yet 
they are not without their use, serving as they 
dv to strip war of its false glory, and to present 
a true picture of its effects 

The British now found that they had been 


core giously deceived by deserters and spies 


pain, 
i 


wandering eye, and incoherent 


that, in place of an easy conquest, they were 
to meet with the most v 
the most determined hostili 
from a trifling affair, more | ' 
persuaded to fill their pockets than to add to 
their renown, they were already surrounded 
with difficulty and danger. In these circum- 
stances, their drooping spirits were revived by 
the arrival of Sir Edward Pakenham, who was 
to take the chief ce mmand. and Gener il Gibb sy 
and they greeted their otlicers with a hearty 
cheer. I[t being Christmas day, a number of 
officers clubbed their little st ck of provisions, 
and resolved to dine together, in memory of 
former times. There is something extremely 
characteristic and touching in the account of 
this dinner party of hardy soldiers, thus laugh- 
ing, as it were, at fortune’s frowns, and catch- 
ing a short gleam of social enjoyment even 
within reach of the enemy's cannon. Bat itis 
thus that men are moulded by the habits of war, 
and that a long acquaintance with its bloody 
business must ever give to real soldiers an irre- 
sistible superiority over every other species of 
troops. . 

Sir Edward Pakenham having, by means of 
a battery which fired red-hot shot, at last de- 
stroyed the schooner which had so long raked 
the British position, and forced another larger 
vessel which had come to her assistance to 
withdraw, advanced on the 27th with his whole 
force for the purpose of attacking the enemy 
The troops, though they had been harassed 


ivorous Opposition, and 
ty; and that, so far 
ikely, as they were 





during the whole night by the attacks of rifly. 
men, and had enjoyed no sound or refreshing 
sleep, moved forward nevertheless in a merry 
mood, bandying many rude jests and careless 
words. After marching four or five miles, they 
came in view of the enemy's army, advantage- 
ously posted, their front defended by a canal 
about 40 yards broad, and by breast-works, not 
yet completed, but still formidable. The road 
was commanded by powerful batteries, while 
the ship, which had escaped with a large flotilla 
of gun-boats, flanked the whole position. It 
was on the right that the enemy was first dis. 
covered. On the left his force was entirely 
concealed by a few houses built ata turning of 
the road,and it was only when the troops pass. 
ed there, and discovered the muzzles of the 
guns pointed towards them, that they were 
aware of their danger. Instantly a deadly fire 
was opened upon them from the batteries and 
the shipping. Searce a bullet fell short of its 
mark; but all striking full intothe ranks ocea- 
sioned terrible havock. The shrieks of the 
wounded, we are told, the crash of firelocks, 
and the rapid fallof such as were killed, caused 
at first some little confusion. The British artil- 
lery were brought up, but they were over- 
powered by the superiority of the enemy's fire; 
and the infantry being checked by the canal, 
of which the depth was not known, the attack 
was abandoned tor that day, and the troops un 
avoidably withdrawn 

The three succeeding days, namely, the 25th 
24h, and S0th December, were spent by the 
British commander in doubtful and anxious de- 
iberation, while the enemy was busily employ 
ed in strengthening his lines, and in increasing 
his force. It was at length resolved to attack 
these works as if they were regular fortifica- 
tions. Heavy batteries were accordingly 
constructed in the night within 300 yards of 
the American works, and opening as the day 
spread a temporary dismay through 
the enemy's camp. The troops were at length 
rallied, and order restored, when the American 
artillery opened with great effect ; and anum- 
ber of guns being landed from the flotilla, they 
overwhelined the British, as before, by the sa 
periority of their fire, and compelled them to 
retreat 

The troops now began to murmur. They 
were exposed to incessant hardships. The ene 
my's cannon and mortars played both day and 
night on their camp; which was, besides, ex 
posed to a deadly fire from the batteries on 
the opposite shore, so that, for the last two 
nights, no one had closed an eye, except such 
as were cool enough to sleep amid showers o 
eannon-ball. The murmurs of the soldiers were 
not, that they might escape from the dilemma 
in which they were placed by any means. * On 
the contrary (to use this writer's expressive 
words) they resembled rather the growling 
a chained dog, who sees his adversary and can- 
not reach him’ 

The British general was evidently placed m 
a situation ofextreme difficulty. ‘To assail the 
entrenched position of the enemy in front, was 
an enterprise of great peril, and of very doubt- 
ful issue. Yet he seemed to have no other al 
ternative. With the swamp on the right, an¢ 
the river on the Jeft, it could not be turned 


dawned, 
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fh. will be remembered how the French army, 
previous to the memorable battle of Wagram, 
was placed in a situation somewhat similar ; 
and by what an admirable device Bonaparte 
avoided the dilemma of attacking in front the 
Austrian position, covered as it was by the 
river, and the most formidable entrenchments, 


which could not have been stormed without 


imminent hazard, and a great and certain loss. 
Deceiving the enemy by a false attack in 
front, he crossed the river during the night, by 
means of moveable bridges made on purpose at 
aditferent point ; and thus turning the position 
of the Austrians, he reduéed them to fight on 
equal terms. But Sir Edward Pakenham had 
no such scope for manwuvring on the narrow 
spot of ground to which he was confined. In 
order, however, to relieve as far as was possible 
the disadvantages of a front attack, he adopted 
an expedient that was at once bold and origi- 
nal. He resolved to dig a canal across the neck 
of land on which the armies were encamped, 
from the Creek de Catiline to the Mississippi ; 
by means of this canal to bring a number of his 
boats to the river, and transporting part of his 
force across, to altack the enemy's batteries on 
the opposite bank ; toturn these on his main 
position on the right of the river, while it was 
at the same time to be attacked in front by the 
great body ofthe British force. It is now unne- 
cessary to dwell particularly on the circum- 
stances which occasioned the failure of this 
bold and well concerted enterprise.’ Various 
accidents contributed to obstruct the passage 
of the troops across the river, and to delay the 
attack on the enemy's batteries beyond the 
time appointed, which was daybreak, while 


the main attack was frustrated by the want of 


fascines to fill up the ditch, and of sealing lad- 
ders to mount the parapet, which the 44th re- 
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nation and rage, succeeded each other in all 
bosoms; nay, so completely were the troops 
overwhelmed by a sense of disgrace, that, for a 
while, they retained their sorrow without so 
much as hinting at its cause. Nor was this de- 
jection occasioned wholly by the consciousness 
of laurels tarnished. The loss of comrades was 
to the full as afflicting as the loss of honour ; 
for out of more than 7000 men brought on this 
side into the field, no fewer than 2000 had fall- 
en. Among these were twogenerals (fur Gibbs 
survived his wound but a few hours) and many 
oflicers of courage and ability ; besides which 
hardiy an individual survived, who had not to 
mourn the loss of some particular and well 
known companion.” pp. 333—J34. 

In these unhappy ¢ircumstances, General 
Lambert, on whom the command now devolv 


| ed, wisely resolved on a retreat, which was el 


giment had neglected to bring into the field. | 


Thus delay was occasioned ; the assailants being 


in the mean time exposed to a dreadful fire of 


musketry and cannon, which mowed them 
down in whole companies. Sir Edward Paken- 
ham was killed. Generals Gibbs and Keane 
were both borne wounded from the field; after 
which all was confusion and dismay, and the 
troops every where fled in great disorder. 
After this action an armistice of two days 
was agreed upon for the burial of the dead ; 
and parties of soldiers were immediately sent 
out to collect and bury their fallen comrades 
The writer of this narrative, prompted by en- 
riosity, rode to the front, where he saw, within 
the small compass of 500 yards, nearly 1000 
bodies in British wniforms, and an American 


| America by a land-war. 


officer coolly smoking a segar and counting the ; 


slain. Grieved by this humiliating spectacle, 
he returned to the « unp, and he gives the fol- 
lowing picture of the agitated feelings of the 
soldiers. 

“ But the change of expression, visible there 
in every countenance, no language ean pour- 
tray. —Only twenty hours ago, and all was life 
and animation ; wherever you went, you were 
enlivened by the sound of merriment and rail- 
lery ; while the expected attack was mentioned 
in terms indicative not only of sanguine hope, 
but ef the most perfect contidence as to its 
result. Now gloom and discontent every where 
prevailed, Disappointment, grief, aud indiyg 
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fected with littie molestation from the enemy 
The troops, after suffering incredible hardships 
in their march through the swamps, were 
safely embarked on board the transports, and 
finally quitted the American shore. 

Such is war. And such was the issue of 
this attempt, the last, we trust, that ever will 
be made on the territory of the United States 
with a British force. The writer of the narra 
tive before us, commenting on this enterprise, 
dwells on the accidental causes of its failure, 
and generally on the impolicy of warring 
against America with a handful of British 
troops.—But what would it avail though we 
were to send double or triple the number, 
though we were to send 15,000 troops in place 
of 5U00—or 30,000 instead of 10,0002) A mo 
mentary success is all that we could ever ex 
pect; and this, too, only if we contrived to 
surprise the Americans. But they are now 
prepared for our reception. We pointed out 
to them, by our last invasion, the vulnerable 
points of their coast. These are now covered 
by fortifications; and we could scarcely even 
land with safety on any part of the American 
shore. We marvel much that this judicious 
officer should recommend another expedition 
against New Orleans, when he considers by 
what unlooked for chance it was that the Bri 
tish even effected a landing. Does he again 
count on the singular good luck of surprising 
the American sentinels asleep at their post, o1 
of finding the only point at which a force 
could land, namely, the Creek de Catiline in a 
defenceless state? It cannot be concealed, and 
it ought not to be concealed, that we have not 
the least chance of making any impression on 
Past ex 
perience gives no encouragement to ente: 
prises of this nature ; and, it will now be uni 
versally admitted, we suppose, that we can 





' never have the least chance of being joined by 


| any part of the population 


In the event of a 
quarrel betweea the two countries, therefore, 
we have nothing to look to but a naval war. 

The two nations would exhaust their bleod and 
treasure in a vain contest for the sovereignty 
of the seas, and, after years of trouble and 
vexation, they would probably end where they 
began. Great Britain could scarcely hope, by 
the mere damage of a naval war, to coerce her 
proud rival into submission. Her fleets would 
no doubt occasion serious loss, and a grievous 
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interruption to trade. But these injuries, be- 
sides that they would be retaliated, would only 
tend to exasperate and inflame a high spirited 
people to fresh exertions; and thus the war 
would degenerate into a system of useless vex- 
ation, and might be protracted for years, with- 


out any ground being laid for peace in the hu- | 
miliation of either party: And when we con- | 


template for a moment the misery, loss, and 
devastation which such a war must produce, 


is there any event which the friends of free- | 


dom and humanity would have reason more 
deeply to deplore? One of its first conse- 
quences would be to annihilate the trade be- 


i 
' 


tween the two countries, which is of the last | 
importance, not merely to the happiness and | 


comfort, but to the subsistence of thousands. 
Great Britain and America are now placed 
exactly in that relation to each other which 
leads to the largest interchange of produce.— 
The one a growing country, having neither la- 
bour nor capital to cultivate her half-desert 
territory, is abundantly supplied wath rude 
produce, while she is comparatively deficient 
in the finished manufactures, which are the 
produce of labour and capital. The other, 
again, rich in capital, and still more in the art 
and industry of her numerous artisans, with a 
well cultivated territory and a crowded popu- 
lation, abounds in the finer manufactures.— 


These being exchanged for the rude produce of 


the agricultural country, the one is supplied 


with the fruits of that labour and capital, of 


which she stands in need, while the other finds 
a ready outlet for the surplus produce of her 
improved industry. A war would destroy this 
most beneficial intercourse, which not only 
adds to the national wealth, but diffuses happi- 
ness and comfort through the remotest dis- 
tricts of both countries. In another view also, 
such a war would be a heavy calamity. Great 
Britain and America hold out, each after its 
own fashion, a great practical example of the 
benefits of a free constitution. They may be 
considered, therefore, as the two standing 
lights of the political world—the two great 
bulwarks against the inroads of despotism, 
backed as it is by the military array of all the 
great European powers. The voice of freedom 
may for a time be silenced in Europe, by bayo- 
nets and cannon; and there are, in its recent 
history, some melancholy examples of its being 
actually so put down. But in Great Britain 
and America its sacred banner is still displayed. 
Those two countries afford an asylum to the 
persecuted patriot, from whatever land he 
comes. What a spectacle, then, would a vin- 
dictive and sanguinary contest between those 
two enlightened nations present to the world! 
How cheering to despotism to see the re- 
sources of freedom squandered away in de- 
structive wars; and how discouraging, on the 
other hand, to the progress of political im- 
provement! It is proper, however, to add, 
that we have no apprehensions on the subject. 
The rulers of both countries are far too cau- 
tious and moderate in their views, lightly to 
put to hazard the blessings of peace. Ever 
since the conclusion of the last war, according- 
ly, their policy has been, on the whole, most 
pacific and friendly ; and under its healing in- 
fluence, past animosities have been gradually 





Brutus before Philippi. 


dying away in the body of both communities. 
Situated as they both are, with every great in- 
terest inciting them to harmony and peace, we 
cannot bring ourselves to apprehend that any 
paltry disputes about boundaries or colonial 
trade can ever interfere with the good under- 
standing they are so loudly called on to main- 
tain—or that two nations, bound as they are to 
each other by the peculiar ties of kindred—by 
similar institutions, laws, manners, and lan- 
guage, can ever deliberately choose to be other 
than friends. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BRUTUS BEFORE PHILIPPI. 


Ir is the high midnight, 
No solitary star 

Casts through the gloom a languid light 
Upon the fields of war, 

Where sleeping soldiers lie, 
Who shall not sleep again, 

And the night-clouds sail sullenly 
Over the armed men. 


The lonely sentry stands 
Leaning upon his spear, 

And thinks of scenes in distant lands, 
And wishes day-dawn near, 

The camp hush'd fearfully 
Seems dreading day begun, 

As guilty prisoners doom’d to die 
Dread the returning sun. 


But he the daring chief 
is in his tent alone ; 
No sleep his senses brings relief, 
His living sleep is done,— 
His dream of liberty 
Is well nigh pass'd away, 
His hopes from aspirations high 
Must all be quench’d to-day ! 


His silent lamp is dim, 
His soul is steep'd in thonght— 
Will home and freedom be for him, 
Or must he drink the draught 
Of Cwsar’s slavery— 
Of a vain victor’s chains '!— 
Shall fortune from his standard fly— 
What then for Rome remains! 


That was an awful hour !— 
Earth's freedom on it hung— 

He felt what language hath no power 
To put into the tongue: 

He felt no selfish fear, 
For he with Rome could die; 

But Rome's unborn in throngs appear 
Before his fancy’s eye. 


He sees the Cwsar play 
The tyrant’s antic game, 

Sees patriots led in yokes away 
To bend the neck of shame: 

Yet wherefore should he fear? 
Victory may still be his; 

Ilis cause is by the Gods held dear— 
Perhaps by the Destinies. 
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Around him as he sits 
The canvas walls wave slow, 
As with a breeze that intermits, 
And yet no breezes blow 
He slowly lifts his eyes, 
A phantom form is there— 
A sister of the Destinies, 
With horror-striking hair. 


“ Who art thou—what the sum 
Of thy commands on me 7” 
“1 am thy evil Genius, come 
Again to gaze on thee.” 
“Tis well!” the chief replied ; 
The phantom pass'’d away— 
And Rome with iron hands was tied, 
And Brutus died that day! 


From the London Magazine. 
A WINTER IN LAPLAND, 


Tue northernmost parts of Europe are so in- 
accurately known, and so seldom visited by in 
telligent travellers, that we should have felt 
grateful to Captain Brooke for his publications 
respecting them, were their contents less in- 
teresting and intrinsically valuable than they 
really are. As it is, the pleasure arising trom 
novelty is superadded to the wholesome enjoy- 
ment experienced by the person who perceives 
that he has added to his stock of useful know- 
ledge. The Winter in Lapland is in reality 
the second volume of Captain Brooke's former 
travels, and relates to a corner of the globe 
much less justly appreciated than the principal 
part of his earlier route. Finmark is the most 
northern extremity both of Norway and Swe- 
den, which run up to the Polar ocean in a pa- 
rallel direction, and are terminated in the 
snowy mountains, the clustering islands, and 
numerous inlets and fiords of the country, res- 
pecting which we propose, by the aid of Cap- 
tain Brooke’s work, to communicate some in- 
telligence. 

Captain Brooke established his head-quarters 
in Qualoen, or Whale Island, (70° S>’ lat.) 
which is less than a degree from the North 
Cape. This island, about sixty miles in cir- 
cumference, is formed by a lofty mountain, 
rising out of the sea, and the inhabitants are 
confined, by the nature of the country, to the 
coast, on which is the town of Hammertest.— 
The bay of Hammerfest is a very fine port, 
and the harbour wholly protected from every 
source of danger or annoyance to shipping. If 
one point only of likeness may authorize a 
comparison, Hammertest is a sort of northern 
Venice ; for there is no moving about without 
aboat. After the purchase of this necessary 





* The writer has used a little more license 
here than the story in Plutarch will bear him 
out in doing, blending the two appearances of 
the spirit together. 

tA Winter in Lapland and Sweden, with 
Various observations relative to Finmark and 
its Inhabitants, made during a residence at 
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) vehicle, Captain Brooke considered himself 
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perfectly independent; for he could either fish, 
shoot, or pay visits, as he pleased, in the boat 
that was moored under his window and always 
ready at his command. At first Captain 
Brooke was lodged at Fuglenws, a point on the 
opposite side of the bay to Hammerfest. This 
water he frequently crossed, and mentions a 
peculiarity of the northern seas which must 
render them a fruitful source of amusement.— 
Fish and fishing are the staple of the Arctic 
regions; and the transparency of the water is 
such, that the fishermen are enabled to ply 
their trade at an extraordinary advantage. In 
the following extract, Captain Brooke enume- 
rates the fish usually seen in the water; and 
describes the manner in which, availing them- 
selves of this circumstance the fishermen catch 
the plaice. 

“The waters of the bay, which deepen gra- 
dually to abont twenty fathoms, possess all the 
transparency for which the Northern Ocean is 
so remarkable, as has been already noticed.— 
The passage from Fuglenws to Hammertest 
was, on this account, exceedingly interesting, 
when the weather was calm, the watery re- 


gions presenting a scene of as much life 
and animation as those above. A few feet 


below the boat, shoals of smaa torsk (young 
cod) eagerly snapped at the dangling hook ; the 
middle depth was generally occupied by the 
larger sey, or coal-tish, (gadus carbonarius ;) 
while at the bottom, huge plaice, (pleuronectes 
platesa, Linn.) or the enormous queite or hali- 
but (p. hippoglossus,) was frequently seen 
stretched on the white sand. In some parts, 
the bottom was thickly studded with echini of 
all hues and sizes, some being of a delicate pea 
green, others of a reddish colour, and many of 
adeep purple. In other parts, where the bot- 
tom was composed of a fine white sand, innu- 
merable star-fish, (asteria) might be seen, ex- 
tending their rays. Some of these that I suc- 
ceeded in drawing up, were very large, ex- 
ceeding in circumference a full-sized plaice. — 
Very tew shells indeed were to be observed, 
the northern shores, from their nature, being 
particularly barren of testacea. 

“The manner in which the large plaice are 
taken here, renders this kind of fishing more 
entertaining than any other. When the wea- 
ther is calm, and the surface of the water un- 
ruffled, the fisherman provides himself with a 
strong fine cord a few fathoms in length, to which 
isattached a sharp-pointed spear-head, with dou- 
ble-barbs, similar to a whale harpoon, and hea- 
vily loaded, to carry it with the greater force 
and velocity to the bottom. This is held by 
the harpooner, ready over the bow of the boat, 
whilst a second person paddles it forward as 
slowly as possible, in order that the former may 
be enabled to discover the fish at the bottom, 
which, as they are found generally on the 
clear white sand, are thus more easily disco- 
vered. As soon as a fish is seen, the boat is 
stopped, and the harpooner suspending the line, 
drops the harpoon close to the stern of the 
boat, which is brought exactly over the fish.— 
This, being firmly transfixed by the foree the 
harpoon acquires in its descent,” is then drawn 


* This is an odd blunder foranF.R.S, The 
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up to the surface 


couple of hours. Halibut are but seldom taken 
in this way, being found at depths too great to 
admit of the effectual descent of the harpoon, 
which is used with the greatest advantage in 
two or three fathoms water. These, which 
are caught by means of hooks, sometimes at- 
tain the enormous size of 50U lbs. weight, or 
even more, and instances have been known of 
their upsetting the boat, when they have been 
incautiously drawn up, without being des- 
patched.” 

At the time our traveller was at Qualoen 
island, the bay and port of Hammerfest were 


by no means unfrequented by merchant ves- | 


sels. Besides four from Bremen and Flens- 
berg, three from Drontheim and Nordland, and 
one hundred and fifty Russians from the White 
Sea, Captain Brooke found two fine English 
brigs, taking in cargoes of stock-fish for Hol- 
land and the Mediterranean 
were chartered by a Mr. Crowe, who is the 
grand means of communication between the 
inhabitants of this remote district and the ci- 
vilized world, and seems to have discovered an 
exceedingly snug and profitable trade. The 
inhabitants depend upon him for all manufac- 
tured goods, and the ladies are especially in- 
debted to him for every article of exterior dress 
and ornament. The fair sex of Hammertest 
are peculiarly gay in their attire; and Cap- 


tain Brooke observes, that no one would ima- | 


gine from their appearance, ease of manner, and 
dress, that they inhabited an obscure part of the 
world several degrees beyond the Polar circle. 
It may easily be supposed, that at Hammerfest 
there is not a more popular character than the 
English merchant. His annual departure, at 
the close of the year, is accompanied with tears ; 
and his return, in the succeeding summer, look- 
ed forward to with the most lively anxiety by 
the females of Hammerfest cae 
The Laps of Finmaik may be divided into 
two classes—the fishing or shore Laplanders 
and the rein-deer or mountain Laplanders.— 
The latter live during the winter in the moun- 
tains, and in the summer they invariably seek 
the coast. The interior part of Lapland, espe- 
cially its boundless forests, abounds with in- 
sects, so that it is not possible for any animal 
to remain there in summer. The Laps are 
moreover led to the shore under the idea that 
a draught of salt water is necessary for the 
welfare of their deer. When the deer descend 
from the mountains and come within sight of 
the sea, they hasten forward with one accord, 
and drink eagerly of the salt water, though 


they are never observed to apply to it after- | 


wards. 
In a country where nature has so few 
charms, or rather where her features are so 





resistance of the water partly destroys the 
force communicated by the hand, and dimi- 
nishes the influence of gravity. No force is 


acquired in the descent; and Captain Brooke | 


might have learned this from the fact he atfter- 


wards states, that the halibut lies too deep for | 


this kind of fishing. ‘The resistance of the 
water then destroys the communicated force 


—Ep 


By these means | have | 
known a boat loaded in the short space of a | 
are of a social kind. 


These vessels } 
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rugged, and all her ways so stern, it is to be 
supposed that the resources of the inhabitants 
If jovial drinking and 
good-natured chat may be called social, the 
natives of Qualoen may challenge the world 
for this virtue. Captain Brooke's chamber, at 
Fuglenes, every night resounded with the 
notes of mirth and merriment. The many lit- 
tle articles of British manufacture which are 
always turned out of the baggage of an Eng- 
lish traveller, and which usually he about his 
room, with his sketches and his books, were 
objects of general admiration. Notwithstand- 
ing the interruption which this caused to his 
pursuits, Captain Brooke states, that the good- 
humour and honest frankness of these people, 
made him willingly submit to the inconve- 
nience. The following is a lively picture ofa 
jolly evening, and proves pretty clearly that 
“Old Norway” understands even better than 


| “ Merry England,” did in her old days, how to 


push about the bowl, which, by an excusable 
blunder, is in songs usually called “soul in- 
spiring 

“One evening the whole small society of 
Hammertest would come in their boats to 
drink punch, and smoke their pipes at the Red 
House; and this number being swelled by the 
captains of the ditferent vessels, the party was 
consequently pretty numerous. My little room 


| then resounded with loud effusions of hearts 


unacquainted with care, and little anxious 
about what the morrow would produce. These 
drinking bouts were conducted with such spi- 
rit, that it reminded me of the good old days, 
when our ancestors were in like manner 
worthy disciples of Anacreon, and would have 
caused a blush in the cheeks of the degenerate 
water drinkers of the present age. They were 
in fact so determined, that many a head far 
stronger than my own would have sunk in the 
conflict; and L really despaired, that any exer- 
tions, however great on my part, during my 


| short residence, could render me a worthy 


companion to such men as Foged, Meyer, Aas- 
gaard, or Jentof. The first of these wast 
giant, with powers unrivalled in Finmark— 
Enveloped in smoke, and swallowing streams 
of liquid fire, the sheritf was in fact the soul of 
every party; and his arrival at Hammerfest 
from Alten, where his presence was frequently 
required from his high office, was the speedy 
forerunner of a succession of jovial parties. At 
these, the only liquor yee is punch, wine 
being almost unknown in Finmark; except 
that occasionally a few bottles of a villanous 
black compound find their way from Bremen 
or Flensburg, and enabling those who can a- 
ford to drink it to form no other idea of that 
wine, the name of which it bears, than what its 
colour may suggest. This, however, is rarely 
the case, as the merchants wisely prefer theit 


| own native liquor; and in the making of this 


the ladies of every family are so skilful, that 
having once tasted the nectar which flows 
from their hands, it is scarcely possible to re 
ist temptation. They nevertheless do no 
participate farther in these ceremonies, than 
entering occasionally to replenish the bowls— 
These bouts in sumimer-tiine commence gene 
rally about six o'clock, and in winter about 
four. and are carried on without intermissio 
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{after midnight. Every one brings his pipe ; 
“ jer this he would be miserable, and not even 
the punch could make him feel comfortable. 
Uhe room is presently filled with smoke so 
dense, that it is difficult to distinguish persons 


‘ Most of the company during this time are | 


deeply engaged, each with his pipe in his 
inouth, at their favourite game of whist; while 
the remainder pace the room with slow and 
measured steps. 
nounced by the master of the house, which is 
Gamel Norge, ‘Old Norway! The effect 
produced is electrical; the whole party in- 
stantaneously rise, the capacious glasses are 
filled to the brim; every one then touches with 
his own glass the top of each in the room, 
which is called ‘linking, and is similar to our 
old-fashioned custom of hob-nobbing; and the 
contents are drank off, and smoking resumed, 
till the national song of Norway is commenced, 
and sung in loud chorus by all with the great- 
est enthusiasm.’ 


The national song is highly characteristic of 


the manners of the country. It describes the 
three modes of life which asettler in Finmark 
may follow, and the blessings which may attend 
each. Should I, says the song, dwell on the 
lofty mountains, where the Laplander, in his 
snow skates, the rein-deer, and the 
ptarmigan flutters on the heath, these would 
be sufficient fur my wants—with them would 
!“ buy wine, and pay my expenses.” 


shoots 


“ The summit of the rock which bears the pine 
Is the free town of jovial souls.” 


In the green valley, where there are rivers 
and sheep and lambs, “that play, and nibble 
leares,’ and oxen—and where wealth increases 
fast, there would he laugh at the “ boastings 
of fashion,” (meaning, we presume, the boast- 
ing of merchants, sailors, and fishermen, who 
talk of the large towns they have seen, and 
the big churches,) and sitting 
grassy sod, empty his goblet to friends hip. 

If, again, he should live on the naked peach, 
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Now the first toast is an- | 


safely on his | 


ona rocky islet abounding with eggs, in the | 
midst of the rolling sea, where flocks of birds | 
pursue the herring, sprat, and morten, then he | 


says, if he gets such a draught of fish that his 


boat is so full of roe, that it is in a fair way of 


sinking, that then he is happy, rich, and satis- 
fied. At the mention of fish, all the hearers 
shout, for upon it the welfare of Finmark de- 
pends. “ Long may fish swim!” 
the song, and the “ fishery” 
loud acclamation. “Long may fish swim!” 
sounds im their ears like ** Britons never sha/l 
be slaves” in ours. The cry of fish speaks to 


them of enjoyments as sincere, and perhaps of 


the very same kind as the cry of liberty with us. 
It all ends in a good dinner, and a pleasant 
evening by the fire-side. That which is the 
most essential is the most classical; and though 


is the cry of 
are drunk with | 


the idea of blubber is by no means among our | 
most refined reflections, yet it carries emotions | 


of the most tender kind to the Neart of the 
Laplander. When the Briton indignantly re- 
pels the notion of slavery, and glories in ruling 
the waves, he, were his meaning closely ana- 
lyzed, would be found to intend nothing more 
than that he hoped he should not be disturbed 
im the possession of such comforts as have 
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fallen to his share. Slavery carries with it 
hard work and hard fare; and ruling the waves 
implies, keeping off intruders, and bringing 
home pleasant merchandise. As the jovial 
Lap roars out over a particularly strong bowl 
of punch, and with a countenance shining like 
the best whale oil, 


“ Long may fish swim! that was the toast 

On which I took my glass, 

Sang and drank, Long may the fisheries flou- 
rish!” 

we presume he means much the same thing. 

Tea is generally taken at the commence- 
ment of these entertainwents, says Captain 
Brooke, and about three hours afterwards the 
mellem mad is served. This, which means the 
middle meal, and is merely a kind of interlude, 
is brought in on a tray, and handed round to 
all, consisting of brandy, smoked salmon or 
halibut, with sandwiches made of thin slices 
of German sausages. It proves not the least 
interruption to what is going forward; and 
about ten o'clock the aftens mad, or supper, is 
announced, upon which the party retire to an 
adjoining room to partake of it. The aftens 
mad consists almost invariably of a large dish 
of boiled fish, accompanied in summer by a 
reen stek, or piece of rein-deer venison, roast- 
ed, and eaten with the jam of the preserved 
moltwbar, or cloud-berry, (rubus chamemo- 
rus.) and different pickles. Nothing but punch 
is drunk during this time, and the ‘cloth being 
removed, the bowls are replenished, and the 
carousal seldom ends before midnight. These 
evenings are diversified by balls, when the 
only difference is, that females and a violin are 
introduced. The violin is a great favourite ; 
some member of every family plays upon it, 
and thus the darling amusement of dancing is 
always to be had withease. The usual dances 
are the waltz, the polsk, the national dance, 
and the hopska, which resembles our country 
dance, exeept that it possesses a greater vari- 
ety of figures. In this way were Captain 
Brooke's apartments occupied nearly every 
night during the time he remained at Fugle- 
nes. 

The mountain Laplander, who is a very dif- 
ferent person from the Norwegian settlers, 
among whom Captain Brooke lived, generally 
commences his migration from the interior to 
the coast in June. The snow is by that time 
olf er ground, he consequently no ‘longer tra- 
vels in sledges, but deposits them and all his 
wiaer necessaries in the storehouse near his 
church, in the neighbourhood he occupies du- 
ring the winter. The coast of Norway is pre- 


ferred for summer residence to that of the Gulf 


of Bothnia, though that may in some instances 
be more distant from the freshness of the 
breezes and its freedom from insects. The 
principal object is the health of the deer—on 
his flock of rein-deer the existence of the 
mountain Lap depends—it is his fortune. 
Where they are likely to do well, and where 
he stands a chance of catching fish for his 
summer support, there the Field-finner, as he 
is called, pitches his rude tent. 

The mountain Lap is for the most part wild 
and savage, both in appearance and _ habit. 
There is a ruggedness about him, which, if 
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not properly softened by a glass of brandy, or 
a present of tobacco, is repulsive. l'e takes, 
however, the gilt as a token of good intentions, 
and is then ready and willing to perform any 
service within his power. His costume is suf- 
ficiently like his neighbour, the bear—what na- 
ture does for one a very rude kind of art does 
for the other. The husk is considerably thick- 
er than the kernel. The Lap is principally 
clothed in rein-deer fur; leather and woollen 
are resorted to, to supply the interstices. With 
linen, Laplanders are totally unacquainted. 
Stockings they have none; the women thrust 
soft dried grass into their shoes, and for the 
more effectual exclusion of the cold, wear 
breeches. 

The Laplanders generally are a diminutive 
race, though it is remarkable that the more 
northern tribes exceed in stature those of the 
south. The average height of the mountain 
Laps may be considered from five feet to five 
feet two inches. They are meagre and bony 
Their mode of life makes them hardy and 
active. They are constantly subject to every 
species of deprivation, and in seasons of plenty 
make up for former deficiencies by excessive 
indulgence. A Lap, who has been without 
food some time, can devour the most stupen- 
dous piles of food, which will last him, as it 
ought, for several days, if he should be ex- 
posed to any sudden extremity. The number 
of deer belonging to a herd is from three hun- 
dred to five hundred. With thema Laplander 
can do well, and live in tolerable comfort. In 
summer they supply him with a stock of cheese 
for the winter, and he can also afford to kill 
deer enough to supply his family constantly 
with venison. Should he possess but one hun- 
dred deer, his subsistence is very precarious, 
and with fifty only he generally joins some 
other herd. Should any calamity deprive him 
of his deer altogether, he descends in life— 
joins the inhabitant of the coast, the shore Lap- 
aot whom he considers an inferior being, 
and lives by fishing, until he can recover his 
deer. The following passage speaks of a most 
important article among the Laplander’s 
sources of subsistence. 

“The household economy of the Laplander, 
it may be readily imagined, is extremely sim- 
ple. His food, during the period of his summer 
wanderings, is spare and frugal; he no longer 
indulges himself in his favourite food, rein- 
deer venison, which forms the luxury of the 
winter season. In summer he is intent only 
upon increasing his herd, and providing against 
his future wants. He contents himself then 
generally with milk, and the remains of the 
eurd and whey after making his cheese. 

“In the first he indulges himself sparingly, 
on account of the very small quantity each 
deer affords, as well as of the great importance 
it is to him to secure a good quantity of cheese 
for his winter stock, and to guard against any 
disaster that might suddenly befal his herd and 
reduce him to want. As his herd is milked 
during the summer season only, when this is 
drawing to a close, he generally sets by some 
milk, for the purpose of being frozen. This 
serves not only for his individual use during the 
winter, but is prized so much for its exquisite 
delicacy in this state, that it forms an article 
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| of trade; and the merchants with whom he 
deals, and who repair then te the interior, 
gladly purchase it at any price. 
|” « From the naturally churlish temper of the 
| mountain Laplander, and the value he justly 
sets upon his milk, it is extremely difficult 
| during the summer to prevail upon him to part 
with even a very small quantity; and when- 
ever I visited the tent, I saw with what reluc- 
| tance these people offered it. By degrees, 
| however, I ingratiated myself so much into 
| their favour, partly from the cireumstance of 
| my being an Englishman, and partly by a few 
| well-timed presents, that for some time during 
| their stay near Fuglenws, I had the luxury of 
drinking it in a morning for my breakfast ; and 
| I must confess I found it so delicious, that I 
think the time of any idle epicure would not 
be ill bestowed in making a trip to Finmark, 
were it solely for the pleasure of tasting this 
exquisite beverage. The flavour of the milk 
is highly aromatic, which it is probable is 
chiefly owing to the kind of herbage the ani- 
mal browzes upon in summer. In colour and 
consistency it resembles very much cream: 
and its nature is such, that however gratifying 
to the taste, it is difficult and even unwhole- 
some to drink more than a small quantity 
of it.” 

t is singular, that rich as is the rein-deer 
milk, the cheese made from it is extremely 
hard and disagreeable. Bread is a thing to- 
tally unknown. They set much value on the 
blood of the rein-deer, from which they pro- 
cure a variety of dishes, taking care always to 
preserve it when the animal is killing. In this 
country, and we believe generally elsewhere, 
a strong prejudice exists against consuming 
blood as an article of food. [tis however done 
in two instances—the blood of the pig is dress- 
ed in the shape of black puddings, and the 
blood of geese in the north of England is baked 
in pies formed from the giblets of the bird. 
The Laps hold the blood of the rein-deer a pe- 
culiarly wholesome anti-scorbutic. Were the 
blood of the ox proposed as an article of sub- 
sistence here, though the saving might be 
great, the proposition would doubtless be 
thought very shocking. 

The rein-deer is so important an animal to 
the Laplander, and possessed of such remark- 
able properties, that he deserves a more parti- 
cular mention. 

“A mere glance at the rein-deer will con- 
vince us how admirably Providence has quali- 
fied this animal for the Polar regions; and how 
indispensably necessary it is to the very ex- 
istence of the inhabitants of these countries. 
It is by no means so graceful and elegant in its 
appearance as others of the deer genus, owing 
| in a great measure to the shortness and thick- 
ness of the neck; which occasions the animal, 





instead of holding the head erect, to carry it 
in a stooping posture, forming near a straight 
line with its back. The peculiar make and 
strength obServable in the neck, shoulders, and 
fore-quarters, would alone mark it as peculiarly 
adapted by nature for the purposes of draught; 
| while its loins, the extraordinary degree of 
| muscular power developed in the general for- 
mation, the thickness and bone of the legs. 
confirm it in as great a degree. The hoofs of 
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the animal are wonderfully adapted to the 
country it inhabits; instead of being narrow 
and pointed, like those of the roebuck, or the 
fallow-deer, they are remarkably broad, flat, 
and spreading ; and when it sets down its foot 
it has the power of contracting or spreading 
its hoofs in a greater or less degree, according 
to the nature of the surface on which it moves. 
When the snow is on the ground, and in a soft 
state, the broadness of the hoofs which it then 
spreads out, so as almost to equal in size those 
of a horse, gives it a firmer support on the 
snow, and hinders it from sinking so deep in 
it as it would otherwise do; though it does not 
prevent it at times from plunging even to a 
great depth, particularly after a recent fall of 
snow, before the surface has acquired firmness 
suflicient to bear the weight of the animal. 

“ The antlers of the rein-deer are large, and 
highly ornamental, being entirely covered du- 
ring the principal part of the year with a soft, 
dark, velvety down, which remain till win- 


ter. 

The horns begin to shoot in May, and in the 
space of seven or eight weeks arrive at their 
fullsize and growth. It is said to be peculiar to 
this species of deer that the female has horns. 
The snapping or clicking noise made by the 
animal in walking, is occasioned by the striking 
of the inner parts of the semi-hoofs against 
each other. It is of considerable use in ena- 
bling the herd, when scattered, to rejoin one 
another. The rein-deer’s coat is uncommonly 
thick and close; the hairs are indeed so thick, 
that it is hardly possible, by separating them 
in any way, to discern the least portion of the 
naked hide. In summer it is of a darker co- 
lour than in winter; it is then thin, but on the 
approach of the cold season thickens in an ex- 
traordinary manner, and is then of a greyish 
brown. The speed of the rein-deer is very 
considerable, and his power in supporting the 
fatigue of a long journey very great. His 
pace, ascertained by an experiment over a 
short distance, is about nineteen miles an hour. 
Remarkable anecdotes are told of the swift- 
ness with which rein-deer journeys have been 
performed. In one instance, an officer, in 
1609, carried the news of an invasion, from the 
frontiers of Norway to Stockholm, went, with 
a single rein-deer and sledge, a distance of 
eight hundred miles in forty-eight hours. The 
faithful animal dropped down dead at the con- 
clusion of the journey. The mode of travel- 
ling in pulks, is described in a very picturesque 
manner by Captain Brooke. It was by means 
of this conveyance that he passed through the 
interior. 

“The morning was cold and stormy: I was 
jaded; miserably tired from want of rest, and 
Just on the point of being tied to a wild deer, 
and danapes ot random in the dark, in a kind 
of cock-boat, some hundred miles across the 
trackless snows of Lapland. In truth, I was 
never less inclined for such an expedition, and 
had something like the sensations which an in- 
experienced horseman feels, when mounted 
upon a spirited steed, and about to take the 
first high fence at the commencement of a fox- 
chase. Our pulks were ranged together in 
close order, and the wappus having per- 
furmed the last office for us, by tying each 
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of us in as fast as possible, and giving 
us the rein, jumped into his own, then 


slightly touching his deer with the thong, the 
whole of them started off like lightning. I had 
not time to reply to Mr. Aasberg’s parting ex- 
clamation of “ Luk paa reise,” (good luck to 
your journey,) as we flew past him; but I 
devoutly wished within myself it might be 
realized. 

“ The want of light rendered it difficult to dis- 
tinguish the direction we were going in, and I 
therefore left it entirely to my deer to follow 
the rest of the herd, which he did with the 
greatest rapidity, whirling the pulk behind 
him. I soon found how totally impossible it 
was to preserve the balance necessary to pro- 
vent its overturning, owing to the rate we 


| were going at, and the roughness of the sur- 


| face in parts where the snow had drifted away, 








the pulk frequently making a sudden bound of 
some yards, when the deer was moving down a 
smooth, slippery declivity. In the space of the 
first two hundred yards, I was prostrate in the 
snow several times, the pulk righting again by 
my suddenly throwing my weight on the op- 
posite side. My attention was too deeply en- 
grossed by my own situation, to observe parti- 
cularly that of my fellow travellers, or to be 
able to assist them. The deer appeared at first 
setting off to be running away in all directions, 
and with their drivers alternately sprawling in 
the snow. As I passed Mr. Heinekin’s deer at 
full speed, I observed, to my great wonder, the 
former turn completely over in his pulk, with- 
out appearing to sustain any damage, or his 
deer at all to relax its pace. My turn was now 
arrived ; aud as we were descending a trifling 
declivity, and about to enter the fir forest, a 
sudden jerk threw the pulk so completely upon 
its broadside, that I was unable to recover it, 
and I was dragged in this manner for a consi- 
derable distance, reclining upon my right side, 
and ploughing up the snow, which ) ate a 
cloud around me, from the quick motion of the 
vehicle. My deer, before this happened, had 
been nearly foremost in the race; this unfor- 
tunate accident, however, enabled the rest to 
come up, and [ had the mortification of seeing 
the whole pass me, without their being able to 
stop their deer to render me any assistance, 
the wappus being already far a-head. Among 
this number was Inndsted, the Swede, who ap- 
peared, from the experience of the day before, 
to be going along in excellent style, and I could 
not help thinking how completely the laugh 
was now against me. To render my situation 
more helpless, on losing my balance I had Jost 
also the rein; and though I saw it dancing in 
the snow, within an inch of my hands, I was 
unable, from the position I lay in, to recover 
it. Notwithstanding the great increase of 
weight, the deer relaxed but little of his speed, 
making greater exertions the more he felt the 
impediment. The depth of snow, however, in 
parts, exhausted the animal, and he at length 


stopped for an instant breathless, and turned. 


round to gaze upon his unfortunate master. I 
began to fear I also was now going to receive 
some punishinent for my awkwardness; but, 
after resting a moment, he again proceeded.— 
In the mean time [| had been enabled to reco- 
ver the rein, as well as to place myself once 
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more in an upright posture, and we continued | great a bound on coming to the open space, as 


our way at increased speed. 
“This accident had thrown me back so 
greatly, that no traces of the rest of the party 


were to be seen, nor could | hear the sound of 


the bells fastened round the necks of the deer 
The fear of being entirely left behind, and the 
situation I should then be in, made me regard- 
less of every thing, and I urged on the deer to 
the utmost. 


I was now crossing a thick wood | 


of firs, which proved a constant unpediment to | 


my progress. Getting entangled among the 
trees, and being obliged, beside attending to 
the balancing of the pulk, to steer clear of 


these, the task was still more ditlicult for one | 


so inexperienced ; and in the course of a mile 
I had so many overturns, that at last I cared 
very little about them. Presently | heard the 
distant tinkling of a bell; and was rejoiced to 
find I was gaining upon the rest. It was not 
long before | overtook one of the hindermost, 


in most instances to gain the firm part of the 
opposite ice, and by the strength of the deer 
was dragged up the other side. In order to in 
crease as much as possible the speed of the 
animals, on first starting they were urged on 
by the Laplanders with loud shouts, and the 
wappus himself, on their reaching the unfrozen 
part where he was placed, did the same by 
means of his voice as well as his action. The 
first three or four took their leaps in fine style 
carrying their drivers completely and safely 
over. The one immediately before me failed in 
the latter respect, for, though it cleared the 
open part, yet the sledge, from its weight, o 
some other cause, not making a sufficient 
bound, the fore part of it alone reached the 
firm ice, and the hinder, with its driver, was 
consequently lumersed in the water, till the 


| deer, by main strength, extricated it from its 


| awkward situation 


who had experienced some accident similar to | 


my own: and on coming up with the main 
body, the wuppus made a halt, to give the deer 


a little breathing, and to collect the scattered 


party. Inafew minutes we were all assem- 
bled; no injury had been sustained by any one, 
a few rolls in the snow having been the only 
consequences; and we started again. We 
were still on the right bank of the Alten, and 
at no inconsiderable distance from it; but in 
consequence of having tound it unfrozen the 
preceding night, we had in some measure al- 
tered our course, which prevented the necessity 
of crossing it 

“ At mid-day we reached the banks of the 
Aiby Elo, a stream that rises in the mountains, 
and runs into the Alten. Here the whole 
party made an unexpected stop; the cause of 
which, on coming up, | found was, that the 
middle of the stream was unfrozen and flow- 
ing, so that, according to appearance, we should 
be compelled to retrace our steps back to 
Mickel Busk; since it was impossible for us to 

roceed upon our journey without first cross- 
ing this stream, as it ran directly athwart our 
way. 

The Laplanders, to whom these obstacles 
are trifles, prepared, without hesitation, to leap 
each deer with its driver and sledge over toge- 
ther. This seemed no less difficult than ha- 
gardous; indeed it appeared quite inpractica- 
ble, from the width of the unfrozen part, which 
was about seven feet, and in the centre of the 
stream. The whole breadth of the Aiby Elo 
here, might, perhaps, be twenty feet: and on 
each side there was a short precipitous bank, 
the space between that on which we were, and 
the open part, being about six or seven feet, 
and the ice of which appeared firm and 
thick. 

“The wappus now getting out of his pulk, 
stationed himself near the open part; and the 
sledges then advancing, each deer was urged 
forward by his driver to the utmost of his 
speed, descending the declivity at full gallop 
Nothing less than such an impetus could have 
carried us across, from the heavy load of the 
sledge and driver. The natural force which 
its own weight gave it, being thus 80 greatly 
inereased by the speed of the deer, and the icy 
smovthness of the bank. it made of itself so 


L relied greatly on mine 
from ize, and fortunately was not disap 
pointed, as it conveyed me safely across, both 
deer and sledge clearing the entire space. On 
reaching the other side, I halted for a few m 
nutes, to observe how the rest of the party es 
caped. It was a curious sight to see the man 
ner in which they came across, and the ludi 
crous appearance some made, who were unfor 
tunate Madame Lenning being extremely 
light, her deer carried her across with ease 
Maay, however, who were heavy, did not fare 
so well; and the open part being now widened 
by the breaking of the ice at the edge. several 
were so completely immersed, that I began to 
be alarmed They were, notwithstanding 
soon extricated by their deer: and in this man 
ner the whole of the cavaleade got over, with 
no other injury than a ducking. This, how- 
ever, was of little consequence, the thickness 
of the fur of the poesk well resisting the wa 
ter. which could not, at the same time, easily 
find its way into the pulk, from the manner in 
which the driver was covered over. 

**We now continued our way, directing our 
course toward the Alten river, along which 
our guides intended proceeding, should we find 
the ice sufficiently strong to bear us. By this 
time I was considerably improved in the ma 
narement of my pulk, the practice of a few 
miles having made such an alteration, that! 
was able to keep its balance tolerably well. 
those parts where the inequality of the surfae 
did not render it very difficult. Madame Len 
ning appeared also to be somewhat expert, and 
her deer being tied behind her husbands 
sledge, she could not be in better hands, as he 
was an experienced traveller, being in the con 
stant habit, every winter, of making a journey 
of this description into the interior of Lapland 
The degree of cold marked by the thermome 
ter was nearly the same as on the preceding 
day. The manner, however, in which I was 
equipped, made me quite disregard it; and, ¥ 
fact, | was as warm and as comfortable as | 
could desire.” 

The natives use a kind of skate, which they 
eall a shie. We find a curious account of th 
manner in which it is employed. 

* The fall of the snow enabled me to witness 
now, what [ had so long desired to see, th 
Laplanders making use of the shic. This hie 
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of snow skate is peculiar to Lapland and Nor- 
way; as those that are made use of by the na- 
tive tribes of the northern part of the American 
continent, differ both in form and size, being 
only about four feet in length, nearly two in 
breadth in the central part, and composed of 
thongs. The Lapland skie, or skate, is, on the 
contrary, exceedingly narrow, and often more 
than seven feet in length, varying in nothing 
from the one used by the Norwegian shce 
troops, but in the circumstance of both skates 
being of unequal length. 

* The skée is more in use in Finmark than in 
any other part of the north, from the moun- 
tainous nature of the country; and in very 
early ages the natives were considered so ex- 
pert in the use of it, that the inhabitants ob- 
tained the name of skidfinni or shridfinni, and 
the country itself, according to some authors, 





of Skedfinni, Scircfinnia, or Skirdjinnia, which | 


appellation may still be seen in maps, some of | 
them of no very old date. Ignor 
perstition, in the early aves, entirely swayed | 
the inhabitants of the north; and F 
then known to Sweden only-by the extraordi- 
nary tales related concerning the country and 
its natives; and It Is Casy to suppose, that a 
people like the Laplanders, whose appearance 
is at all times so singular and uncouth, would 
have the most marvellous stories told concern- 
ing them, if seen in the winter season on their 
snow skates, gliding along the frozen lakes, or 
darting down the precipitous mountams of 
Finmark, in the singular manner which habit 
enables them to practise with such fueility 
“As soon as the snow falls, the Laplan er 
puts on his snow skates, though it is mot til 
the surface of the snow has acquired a certain 
degree of hardness, that he can proceed with 
any speed. In northern countries, after the 
snow has fallen a few days, the frost gives it 
such a consistence, that it is firm encugh to 
support the weight of aman; the surface be- 
comes hard and glazed; and the Laplander 
ean then make his way in any direction he 
pleases across the country, which before was 
mpassable. Nothing is capable of stopping | 
him, and he skims, with equal ease and rapicdi- | 
ty, the white expanse of land, lake and river. | 
His address, however, is most remarkable in | 
| 


ance and su- 


IminarA Was 





the descent of the mountains and precipices of 

Finmark; which, to any eye but his own, 

would appear impassable. From the length of | 
the shee, it might be thought extremely cum- | 
bersome ; its weight, however, trom the light- | 
ness of its materials, and its narrowness, is not 
great; and the skater moves forward with fa- 
eility, merely gliding on, without raising it 
from the ground. In many parts of Lapland, 
the greatest use of them is in the pursuit of 
wild rein-deer, and the other animals with 
which the country abounds. When the Lap- 
lander sets out in the pursuit, and comes to a 
mountain, the summit of which he wishes to 
gain, however steep the ascent may be, prac- 
tice enables him to surmount it with compara- 
live case, though the operation is necessarily 
the slowe st, requiring ¢ onsiderable address to 
prevent the smooth surface of the skate from } 
slipping, and precipitating the wearer back- 
wards. To obviate this, the Laplander some- | 
umes covers the size with reim-deer or seal- | 
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| face, with many windings. 
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skins; the hair of which being turned back- 
ward, hinders it from a retrograde direction. 
“This covering of skin, however great may be 
its use in ascents, in other circumstances pre- 
vents the skie from gliding so rapidly as when 
the lower surface is only the smooth hard 
wood. On this account it is not in such ge- 
neral use; and, in Finmark, I do not recollect 
ever seeing a Laplander with a pair of this 
description.* In ascending the sides of the 
mountains, he is, of course, obliged to proceed 
in a zigzag direction; and although the ascent 
should be long and steep, he acomplishes it in 
a surprisingly short time, considering its difti- 
culty. When, however, he arrives at a point 
he intends to descend, it is very different; 
sometimes the lofty ranges are many miles 
from the summit to the base, consisting of long 
precipitous declivities, frequently obstructed 
by large masses of detached rock, and in others 
presenting a smooth and steeply inclined sur- 
When the Lap- 
lander begins the deseent, he places himself m 
a crouching posture, his knees bent, and his 


body inclined backwards, to assist him in keep- 





ing his position; he holds in one hand a staff, 
which he presses on the snow, and which 
serves also to moderate his speed when too 
great. In this manner he will shoot down the 
greatest declivities. So great is his dexterity, 
that if he should meet suddenly with a frag- 
ment of rock, or other impediment, he takes a 
bound of some yards to avoid ii; and such is 
his velocity, when the part is very steep, that 
t may be compared almost to that of an ar- 
row, acloud of snow being formed by the in- 
petus of his descent. 7 

“It has often been asserted, that the speed 
of the Laplander is such, that he is enabled to 
overtake the wild animals he is in pursuit of. 
This, however, is not generally true; for, if 
the surface be level, and sufliciently hard and 
firm to bear the animal he is in chase of, he 
would have little chance of overtaking it. He 
is only able to do this after a deep and recent 


| fall of snow, or after a thaw, when the surface 


of the snow is again become hard enough to 
bear his weight, but not that of an animal like 
the wild rein-deer; which, in consequence, 
sinking at every step through the half-frozen 
crust into the deep snow, is easily overtaken, 
and falls a prey to the Laplander.” 

In addition to the charge of ruggardliness 
and inhospitality, which has been urged against 


| the Lap, that of avarice has also been allewed. 


But for this tolerably good reason may be 
found. He is a perfect Cobbett in his enmity 
to paper; and if he buries his silver, he consi- 
ders it better to have all his money in a hole, 
than to run the risk of finding his wealth « very 
now and then taking wings, and flying out of 
his pocket on wings of rags . 

* The Laplander has been generally accused 
of avarice, and a miser-like diposition, in 
hoarding up his riches, and even burying 
them. ‘The reasons | am about to assign may 
probably, however, induce an opinion, that in 
is actuated by other motives than 
lt is very certain, that he at 


so domg he 
that of avarice 


This kind of skie is mere in use in Nord 
land, and ether parts of Norway 
one 
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all times shows the greatest eagerness for at- 
taining silver money, and nothing is so effec- 
tual as the sight of a dollar for obtaining any 
favour from him. Upon Norwegian copper 
money he sets little value, or upon the small 
skilling pieces, which are made of base metal, 
and plated over. The paper currency, which 
in Finmark consists chiefly in notes of one dol- 
lar each, the mountain Laplander esteems so 
little, that it is very seldom any persuasion 
will induce him to take it. For this the follow- 
ing circumstances would suiliciently account, 
independently of any other motive. During 
the war in 1512, there was a very considerable 
reduction in the value of the paper currency; 
the dollar, of ninety-six skillings—by which it 
may readily be imarined, the holders of them 
suffered no inconsi l The Lapland- 
ers, who previously to this readily took the 
paper money, and possessed, very many ot 
them, large portions of it, were in thi 
at once deprived of the er 


erable ] 83 








they had saved up. It is not to ‘sup d, 

so simple a race of men would be able to com- 
prehend the causes of the fluctuation or redue 
tion of the paper. They merely knew, that for 
what the y had riven t Value ol n Ly-six 
skillings, they only 1 ed twelve; this, na 
turally enou ide them suspicioi that 
what had once h ppenea m rht al some tuture 





occasion occur again: and they ha 
period been very caut.ous & 
per notes. 

“The mountain Laplander, in all his dé 
ings with the merchants, makes it a point 
to be paid in silver, either in rix-dollars or erts, 
both of which are extremely searce in Fin- 
mark, and hardly to be obtained. Th 
a considerable impediment in the way of busi- 
ness; nevertheless, as the former is in posses- 
sion of some things which are 


iscreates 


indispensably 


necessary to the latter, particularly a supply of 






fresh venison, which is extremely desir 
the settler, after living constantly upon fis 
is glad to procure it upon any terms. 

Laplander, in this manner, gradually amasses 
a large quantity of dollars, 
with the more pleasure from their solidity, and 





which he regards 


being fully sensible of the sterling worth of 


the metal. He is, at the same time, a more tru- 
gal and provident being than the coast Lapland- 
er, his more precarious mode of subsistence na- 
turally rendering him so. From having likewise 
less Renpent intercourse with the settlers on 
the coast, his wants have not been artificially 
increased to the degree which the imtimate 
connexion of the latter with them has pro- 
duced. His wants indeed are, in reality, but 
few ; and from thus constantly putting by the 
silver money he acquires, he trequently be- 
comes, in time, possessed of a very considerable 
sum. This he looks on with the delight of a 
child, and hardly any thing will induce him to 
change it. He usually buries it in the ground, 
in some spot near his tent. In doing this, the 


only motive which seems to actuate him is that 
of its preservation. 

“The moving and unsettled life he leads, re- 
maining but a few days in a place, would ren- 
der it both inconvenient and unsafe, to carry 
always with him a large quantity of dollars; 
and even when he is stationary, his tent offers 
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| no secure place in which to deposit then. 


Nothing appears to him so safe as the ground, 
and he accordingly conceals them there, keep- 
ing the secret entirely to himself, and without 


| even making his wife acquainted with the spot 


where the treasure lies. The consequence 
frequently is, that he forgets himse]f where he 
has hidden it; and his hoard of silver remains 
so effectually concealed, after he has been ab- 
sent some time, that he is unable to discover 
the place, and it is consequently lost to him 
for ever. In this manner Sura, the Laplander, 
who was near Fuglenes, was said to have lost 
a very large sum, which he had concealed in 
some spot on the mountains, so securely, that 
notwithstanding the regular researches he had 
made for it, when be paid his summer visit to 
Qualien, he had not been able to regain it. 
“It is probable, that the extreme scarcity of 
silver currency in the north, is in a great nea 
sure occasioned by the custom these peopl 





| have of hoarding it up; and | have been as 
sured, that very large su re at this day bu- 
ried in different ‘ k, which inall 
' will remain so sceure in the earth, 
that « s may ela; belore they again 
see t 
A ; . ; 
\ { n-deer, t st useful produc 
tions of the | world in Finmark, and those 
which i ‘ er fi 1 ou experience, are 





SOINt { inds of fish, which are sometiines 
remarka for their size, and metimes for 
their abundance. In the latter quality, the 
coal or y-tish excel, of which an account is 
found in the following extract. 


“Immense shoals of the s¢ y, or coal-fish, 
having been seen in different parts of the straits 
chiefly about the island of Slojéen, [ accom. 
panied Mr. Ackermand and his boats for the 
purpose of fishing. The sey-fishery is one of 
the most lucrative branches of the Finmark 
trade, and is thus followed. A shoal having 
‘ ishermen are easily 

the sea-fow!] hovering 
round, which may be heard at the distance ol 
, four boats with three men in each, 








been found, to which the { 


directed by the cries of 


some mil 


| follow it, provided with a large square net. On 


approaching it, the direction in which it is 
moving is noticed; and rowing quickly a-head 
of it, the net is extended on the surtaee, and 
then let down to a certain depth, to enable the 
leaders of the shoal to pass with ease, and pre- 
vent their being alarmed, in which event the 
whole turn aside. When the nets are thus sunk, 
the boats row to a certain distance and lie to, 
as waiting the approach of the fish, they form- 
ing a complete square, each holding a long rope 
attached to the net. The approach of the shoal 
is a curious spectacle, as it extends itself fre- 
quently for a quarter of a mile, blackening the 
surface, and followed by the gull tribe-in num- 


| bers almost equalling their prey below. The 


loud deep notes of the larger fowl, joined with 
the shrill screams of the others, produce a very 
extraordinary and deafening concert. Part ot 
these swim boldly among the fish, pecking at 
them: and when a small one shows itself, they 
strike upon it, and bear it aloft. Sometimes 
when on the wing they pounce suddenly upon 
a fish, the unexpected size of which so greatly 
exceeds their strength, that they are quickly 
compelled to let go their hold. When the shoal 
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enters the square formed by the boats, nothing 
is to be seen but the heads and tails of the fish, 
which are forced out of the water by the great 
pressure of the shoal below. The capture is 
then pretty certain; and when the boatmen 
judge they are over the centre, the corner lines 
are quickly pulled in, and the net is drawn up. 
The quantity of fish sometimes taken in one 
haul is so great, that the whole of the boats are 
completely loaded, and 200 vogs (3,000 Ibs.) 
weight are taken at one fishing. The weather 
should be perfectly calm and still; as, when 
there is any wind, the fishermen are prevented 
from ascertaining the direction of the sey: but 
when the surface is smooth, if the shoal should 
be suddenly alarmed, the direction it takes is 
readily discoverable from the transparency of 
the water. 

* The quantity of fish is indeed almost incre- 
dible, five or six large shoals being often seen 
within a short distance. The time they remain 
at the surface is not long, suddenly descending 
and reappearing in a few minutes in another 
direction, in pursuit of their food. In this man- 
ner they are brought continually to the surface, 
and enable the fishermen to avail themselves 
so favourably of it. The advantage of the sey- 
fishery may be conceived, when the Russians 
eagerly give in exchange a vog (40 lbs.) of flour 
for five vogs of sey, in the state in which they 
are caught. They salt the fish themselves, and 
take them to the White Sea, and the adjoining 
coasts. 

“ The Finmarker, on the contrary, sets no 
value upon the sey-fish as an article of food, 
and never touches it except when no other 
fresh fish is to be had. The only part of the 
sey valuable to him is the liver, which is ex- 
tremely rich in oil, and supplies him with a 
great part of what is annually exported from 
Finmark.” 

The walrus is a misshapen monster of the 
deep, characteristic of the north. The relation 
between cold and clumsiness is striking—on the 
arid deserts of Africa, the sleek and elastic 
tiger bounds along the sands—in the north, 
the blubbery whale, and the portentous walrus, 
swell and wallow and splash, in the frigic 
of the arctic region. It is the same on approach- 
ing the cold latitudes of the south. tlevant 
roportions, and nice organization, abhor the 
It is similar with colour. As the tra- 
veller approaches the arctic circle, colours be- 
come limited to dreary white, or drearier wrey 
or brown: whereas in the equatorial regions, 
more warmly embraced by the sun—all is glare 
and dazzle—red and yellow and purple, blush 
and glow, in al! their pomp and splendour. ofr 
the habits of the mighty walrus amusing anec- 
dotes are given by Captain Brooke. 

“Whlien L was at Fuglenws | had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the remains of a walrus, which 
was lying upon the shore not far from the Red 
House. This had been brought from Cherie 
Island: 1 could not help remarking the extra- 
ordinary thickness of the hide, which at pre- 
sent is applied, 1 believe, to no other use, than 
occasionally as matting to pr 
vessels. | brought with me to England a long 
strip of it, which, after undergoing the usual 
process, would seem to be well adapted for ear- 
rage traces and braces, from its superior 
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strength to any other leather now used for this 
purpose. I have lately learnt, that it is likely 
to prove also extremely serviceable for the pur- 
pose of making fire buckets. 

“ Mr. Colquhoun, who lately returned from 
an expedition to Spitzbergen and the Finmark 
coasts, to try the power of the Congreve rocket 
against the species of whale known by the name 
of the finner, informs me they found the wal- 
rus lying in herds of many hundreds each, on 
the shores of Hope and Cherie Islands, and took 
a great quantity of them. The most favoura- 
ble time for attacking them is when the tide is 
out, and they are reposing on the rocks. In 
this case, if the javelors be very alert, and for- 
tunate enough to kill the lower ranks of them, 
which lies nearest the shore, before the hind- 
most can pass, they are able to secure the 
whole; as the walrus when on shore is so un- 
wieldy a creature thet it cannot get over the 
obstacles thrown in its way by the dead bodies 
of its companions, and falls in this manner a 
prey to the lance of the seaman. It does not, 
however, die tamely ; and perhaps no animal 
offers a more determined resistance, when at- 
tacked onan element where they are incapable 
of exerting their prodigious strength, striking 
furiously et their enemy, and continually turn- 
ing round to assist their companions in distress. 
When an alarm of the approach of an enemy 
is given, the whole herd makes for the sea. 

** When they reach the water, they tumble 
in as expeditiously as possible; but the num- 
bers are often so immense, and the size of the 
animal is so great, that a short time elapses 
before they can escape, from want of space. In 
this case, those who happen to be in the rear, 
being pressed by the danger behind them, and 
finding their way blocked up by their compa- 
nions in front, attempt by means of their cathe, 
to force their way through the crowd ; and se- 
veral that have been taken at the time by 
means of the boats, have some visible proofs of 
the hurry of their comrades, in the humerous 
wounds inflicted on their hind-quarters. 

“ The walrus, however, when attacked in 
the water, is by no means an easy animal to kill, 
offering sometimes a successful resistance. Ine 
stances have even been known of their staving 
and sinking a boat with their tusks. 

The food of the walrus consists of mollus- 
Fish probably does not form 
any part of it, and it is not likely, as has been 
said, that they prey upon seals, from the struc- 
ture of their mouth. The principal use of their 
tusks is probably to enable them to detach 
their food from the ground or rocks. They 
also employ them for the purpose of securin 
themselves to the rocks while they sleep; an 
it not unfrequently happens, that during their 
sleep the tide falls, and leaves them suspended 
by their tusks, so that they are unable to extri- 
cate themselves. 

* More than one instance of this, I was in- 
formed, had oceurred in the Magerejsund.— 
Though the value of the ivory and oil obtained 
froma the walrus has latterly suffered a consi- 
derable depreciation, the fishery is still a — 


ca and crustace 





t . Up ad 
lucrative one; and the distance from Finmar 


| to the seat of it not being great, two voyages 


may be made sometimes im the course of the 
season. ‘The oil derived from the fat of the 
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animal, as well as the ivory from the tusks, are 
of a very fine quality.” 

The Laplander has an extraordinary idea of 
the intelligence of the bear: the following 
interview between brother Bruin and brother 
Lap is amusing. 

“In attacking the larger animals, such as 
bears, the Laplander experiences considerable 
difficulty and risk to himself; as it is necessary 
to make a very near approach to the animal, 
which, if not wounded in a mortal part, and at 
once disabled, turns immediately upon its anta- 
gonist. This, it may be conjectured, must fre- 
quently happen, the dependence being on a 
single ball, not much exceeding a good sized 
shot. 

*“ When this is the case, the animal turns to 
the place whence the smoke proceeds; and if 
the ground be favourable to his pursuit, easily 
overtakes his adversary, who has then little 
chance of escape, except there should be a tree 
near, under which he can take refuge, and puz- 
zle the bear by dodging behind it. The skill 
and address necessary in the pursuit of the bear, 
and its comparative scarcity in Finmark, render 
the killing one of these animals the most ho- 
nourable exploit a Laplander can perform; and 
it is a constant source of triumph to the sue- 
cessful adventurer. The Laplanders have be- 
sides exalted ideas of the sagacity and talents 
of the bear, and treat him in consequence with 
a kind of respect and deference, which they do 
not pay to any other animal. It is a common 
saying among them, that the bear has twelve 
men's strength, and ten men's understanding ; 
and their superstitious ideas lead them to sup- 
pose, that it perfectly comprehends their dis- 

course, It is a frequent custom with them to 
speak to the beast, when about to attack it ; and 
one instance of this occurred during the time I 
was at Alten, on the mountains abgve Knafio- 
nal. A Laplander being in pursuit of wild rein- 
deer with his rifle, suddenly encountered a 
bear; and his piece missing fire, he addressed 
it, as Mr. Klerck related, in these words; ‘ You 
rascal, you ought to be ashamed of attacking a 
single man; stop an instant till I have re-loaded 
my rifle, and I shall be again ready to meet 
you.’ The bear, however, which was a female, 
thought it prudent not to wait, and made an 
immediate retreat with two cubs which she had 
with her.” 

The beauty of an Arctic winter has been fre- 
quently described. Captain Brooke is rather 
happy in his sketches of external nature, and 
this is a favourite subject with him. 

“ It was now the middle of November: the 
weather was delightful, and had assumed that 
calm and settled appearance, which it gene- 
rally maintains throughout the winter. It is 
true the snow had deserted us, but how could | 
regret its loss, when I considered the singular 
beanty of the scene its disappearance had pro- 
duced ? The merchants, having little to do in 
the winter season, are not early risers; and at 
ten o'clock not a soul is visible, unless by 
chance some solitary individual, with his hands 
in his deep pockets, rubbing his eyes, and 
shragging up his shoulders at being obliged to 
quit his warm feather-bed, begins lis daily task 
of visiting his shop and the different ware- 
houses. The view from the small battery at 
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Ilammerfest, whither I usually direeted my 
steps betore breakfast, was singularly interest- 
ing at that hour, from the extraordinary vari- 
ety of the tints on the horizon, caused by the 
progress of the sun just beneath it, and the 
clear light of the moon in another quarter of 
the firmament. There are few who can with- 
stand the exhilirating effects of a fine frosty 
morning ; but how greatly is the beauty of win- 
ter heightened in high northern latitudes, 
when the sun creeps below the horizon only to 
impart an air of calmness and solemnity to 
every thing, from the luxuriant richness of 
glow which overspreads the face of the hea- 
vens! 

** The smallest sounds are then audible ata 
considerable distance ; and I used to hear dis- 
tinetly all that was going forward on the oppo- 
site shore at Fuglenws, which, during summer, 
made no impression on the ear. As winter ad- 
vanced, all appearances of the former life and 
bustle of the little settlement was lost. Even 
the Laplanders were less frequent in their vi- 
sits; and every thing seemed lying torpid, to 
await the return of the sun. The turf on the 
battery, being the only level spot free from 
rocks, was generally much resorted to during 
summer; and the view it commanded enabled 
the merchants to look out for vessels, and dis- 
cern the state of the weather. Il now had it 
almost entirely to myself throughout the day 
Sometimes | amused myself with my rifle, in 
firing at the large flocks of eider ducks, which 
became every day more fearless. Now and 
then, though very rarely, a solitary seal made 
its appearance in the bay ; and | sometimes saw 
a single guillemot, or awk. 

“ ‘Phe cold during the remainder of my stay 
at Hammerfest was never great upon any oe- 
easion, and the thermometer seldom many de- 
grees below the freezing point. 

“ As soon as evening sets in, a thousand 
dancing lights would now play mysteriously 
through the sky, as if intended by Passiaeal 
to cheer the hours of darkness by their mild 
and beautiful coruseations. Sometimes the 
aurora would form a splendid arch across the 
heavens of pale lambent flame, running with 
inconceivable velocity, and resembling the spi- 
ral motions of a serpent, which the eye could 
clearly distinguish. Then it would suddenly 
disappear, and the veil of night be once more 
ditfused around ; when, as quick as the flash of 
a star, the immense etherial space would be 
overspread with fire, assuming quite a different 
form, and covering the heavens with sheets of 
thin silvery light, watted quickly along, like thin 
strata of cloud before the wind. Sometimes 
narrow streaks of flame would shoot with in- 
conceivable velocity, traversing in a few se- 
conds the immense concave of the heavens, 
and disappearing beneath the south-eastern 
horizon. Occasionally a broad mass of light 
would suddenly be seen in the zenith, which 
would descend towards the earth in the form 
of a beautiful continuous radiated circle, and 
in an instant vanish. 

“The northern lights are most frequent 
when the weather is calm; yet I never saw 
them more vivid than on one occasion, when 
there was a brisk wind from the southeast, 
which, though it directly met the aurora, that 
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was running with great swiftness from the op- 
posite quarter, did vot appear in any way to 
leet its motions, these continuing in a narrow 
steady stream of light. The altitude of the 
wurora on this particular occasion seemed tri- 
fling, in appearance certainly not exceeding a 
quarter of a mile ; the light it afforded, at the 
same time, being very considerable, and clearly 
illumining surrounding objects. I invariably 
observed that the aurora proceeded in the first 
instance from the north-west, and it generally 
disappeared in the south-east. During the 
opportunities I had of observing it while at 
Itummerfest, it constantly rose from the north- 
ern extremity of the Island of Soroe, to which 
part of the horizon | was accustomed to direct 
uy attention when I watched its appearance. 
This was generally that of faint irregular 
gleams of light, rising aloft behind the moun- 
iains, and at first frequently exhibiting an ex- 
act resemblance of the reflection of a distant 
fire. They generally mounted up toward the 
zenith, rarely keeping low in the horizon, and 
afterwards assuming an inconceivable variety 
of form and diversity of motion, of which it is 
too diflicult for an inanimate description to con- 
vey an idea.” 

Half a year of darkness and snow as we have 
seen, disposes the settlers in these districts to 
the enjoyments of artificial luxuries; and real- 
ly, considering the few advantages which the 
inhabitants have had of improving their condi- 
tion, they appear to have made the most of 
them. There are many country gentlemen, of 
milder climates than Finmark, who will envy 
the home-made enjoyments described in the 
following extract. Captain Brooke himself 
appears somewhat enraptured with the atten- 
tion, if not with the charms, of these “ neat- 
handed Phillises.” 

“ The young women of each family have 
thus the whole of the household management 
consigned to them. They rise at at early hour 
of the morning, to prepare the coffee for the 
family, which is taken by every one in bed.— 
This appears at first to a stranger a very sin- 
gular custom, and he is little prepared to expect 
so luxurious and idle a habit at the North Cape 
of Europe. It is common, however, in other 
parts of Norway, and is extremely well suited 
m particular to the kind of life the Hammer- 
fest merchant leads. He is never remarkable 
for early rising ; and having little or nothing to 
do when the winter sets in, his bed occupies no 
small portion of the long night. It is composed 
of two soft eider-down feather beds, between 
which he creeps, and if he were transported 
even into the midst of the frozen ocean, he 
would suffer little inconvenience with this pro- 
tection. The heat these eider-down quilts give 
is extraordinary ; and their lightness is such, 
from the materials with which they are filled, 
that the whole weight of them does not exceed 
that of a common blanket. They are on this 
account admirably adapted for the purposes of 
warmth ; and every one sleeps in this soft man- 
her, without any other bed-clothes. I confess, 
however, | never could endure these arctic 


luxuries: and always had recourse to sheets | 


and English blankets, with the latter of which 
I had fortunately provided myself. On being 
covered up with one of these eider-down beds, 
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it gave rise to a sensation of being suffocated, 
or sniothered with an immense feather-bed, 
far exceeding in bulk our own, but at the same 
time literally as light as a feather. The heat 
produced, however, was to me insupportable, 
and | was always glad to throw them away 
after a few minutes. With their assistance, 
and the additional warmth of the stove, it may 
be easily imagined, the Finmarker is in little 
danger of being frozen in bed. 

“To return, however, to his morning beve- 
rage; the merchant is awakened at an early 
hour, generally about seven o'clock, and, on 
opening his eyes, he sees the hnusjomfrue, or 
young lady of the house, standing by his bed- 
side, with a cup of very strong and hot cof- 
fee, which she presents to him. This bein 
received with a look of complacency, an 
quickly swallowed, he again sinks into his nest 
of down. During the short operation of sweet- 
ening the reviving draught, he asks his fair 
companion concerning the state of the weather 
or the wind; after which she lays down his 
pipe ready for him, and disappears to perform 
the same friendly office for the rest of the fa- 
mily. Sitting, or halt reclining in his bed, and 
well bolstered up with pillows, he smokes one 
pipe, then finding himse!f in fit order to recom- 
mence his slumbers, he again composes him- 
self, and sleeps undisturbed for several hours. 
The custom which the Norwegians have of 
taking a cup of hot coffee at an early hour, is 
by no means an unpleasant one, however laugh- 
able it may appear, and to a stranger is very 
captivating. It is true you are awakened out 
of a sound sleep some hours before the usual 
time of rising; but in what manner? You 
raise your half-opened eyes, and see close to 
you what appears a vision of the most agreea- 
ble nature, in the form of a young beauty, with 
a lovely complexion, and light flowing ringlets. 
Possibly your dreams may have been present- 
ing such a one to your imagination at the ver 
moment, and you now deem it suddenly real- 
ized. You are, however, soon convinced that 
it is an earthly substance, from her gently 
rousing you by the shoulder, on seeing that 
you are hardly in a state of sufficient anima- 
tion to attend to her summons. You then dis- 
cover, that the pretty intruder is the daughter 
of the mistress of the house, who, with the 
most captivating smile imaginable, invites you 
to partake of the refreshing beverage she has 
brought; and which being accepted by you 
with the usual expression of gratitude common 
in Norway, tuimde tok, a thousand thanks, 
your fair attendant retreats, and leaves you to 
present a pleasant addition in her own image, 
to the scenes of fancy you had perhaps been 
before indulging in.” 


All this is much more advanced in civiliza- 
tion, than might be concluded from the pri- 
mitive mode which they have adopted of set- 
tling their card debts. Were a respectable 
dowager of Cavendish-square informed that the 
whist-players of the north pay for their points 
in barrels of oil, she would doubtless tarn up 
her nose at the savages. It is certainly amus- 
ing to think of the odd trick transferring blub- 
ber, and of grave merchants playing at double- 
barrelled points. A person in those latitudes 
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riven to whist, instead of a card, is obliged to 
keep an oil warehouse. 

“Cards, next to smoking, are the darling 
amusement of a Finmark merchant; his fa- 
vourite games whist and boston. The former, 
as played in Finmark, differs little from ours, 
except in the marking, and the additional ho- 
nour which they count, making the ten a fifth. 
‘Ten points are the game; all that is won over 
that number is added to the next game, and so 
on till the rubber is finished. The only singu- 
lar feature is in the marking and settling the 
accounts, which seldom takes place till the end 
of the year, when it is charged generally in 
their books, either against fish or oil, at the 
current price of the article at the time of set- 
tling. One of the party has to keep the ac- 
count, which is done nearly in the same man- 
ner as they mark while playing; thus, if 
“A has won five points, it isexpressed A--5 
“ B has lost five ditto, thus B— 
and so on, as many as play. The success of 
the respective parties is thus simply denoted 
by the marks of plus or minus; and two co- 
Jumns are kept in this manner, which at the 
end of the year, or whenever the day of settle- 
ment may be, are made to balance generally by 
means of barrels of oil. Boston does not vary, 
but is played in the same way as on the rest of 
the continent.” 

These countries appear, as well as we can 
judge, worthy of the attention of the English 
merchant. The port of Hammerfest is now 
becoming better known, and the town, of the 
same name, is rising to some consequence. We 
shall conclude this long article by giving Mr. 
Crowe, who has been already mentioned, as an 
example to those who may be disposed to ex- 
tend their views in this quarter. 

“It was in Is10 that the first Englishman 
settled himself upon the Finmark shores. This 
was Mr. John Crowe, who, having been some 
time in the naval service of Russia, had quit- 
ted it with several other officers, on the break- 
ing out of the war between England and the 
former power. Accidental circumstances hav- 
ing thus thrown him out of the line of his pro- 


fession, he turned his attention to commerce, | 


ing well acquainted with the language, 
l vilities of the 


and be 
as well as the state and capal 
northern trade of Russia, he, after having ex- 
plored the coasts of the White Sea, established 
a factory at Fuglenas, situate on the western 
coast of Finmark, and forming the arm of the 


bay at Hammertest. 


** Anterior to this period, at least in modern 
times, no British vessels had visited these 
of commerce ; and al- 


coasts for the purpos 
though they afford safe and commuiodious har- 
they are altogether so little known to 
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bours. 
our ti iS In their voy- 
ages to and from and other 
parts of the White Sea, have in the worst wea- 
ther preferred keeping the sea, at any risk, ra- 
ther than trust themselves within reach of a 
coast, the ve ry sivht of 


our 
Archangel, Omga, 





which is, Wilh reason, 


formidable to those una unted with it. In 
this respect alow te abo tablishment will 
be of extreme vinta t trade in wene- 
ral with the White S th by rendering 
these coasis more known, and removing the 


uupressions of alarm and distrust: for stance, 
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how important it must be for a vessel to know, 
that in the vicinity of the North Cape, ona 
coast considered hitherto as perfectly savage 
and uninhabited, a secure and commodious 
harbour is open to her; where not only good 
pilotage may be afforded her, but she may sup- 
ply herself with water, and indeed almost eve- 
ry thing she may stand in need of.” 

Captain Brooke's volume contains much in- 
structive and entertaining matter. He is a 
little prolix, and not very exact in his language, 
The Winter in Lapland might, with advantage, 
be contracted into half the space: half the ex- 
pense of the work would thus be saved, and 
double the number of copies sold—that is, 
twice the information spread. It would ill be- 
come us, however, who have spent many plea- 
sant hours over the volume, to complain. We 
should observe, that Captain Brooke is some- 
thing of a naturalist, and something of an 
artist; by which accomplishments he is able 
to gratify both the man of science and the man 
of mere curiosity, by his descriptions, written 
and engraved, of natural objects and external 
impressions. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ODE TO THE LATE LORD MAYOR, 
On the publication of his “ Visit to Oxford. 


* Now Night descending, the proud seene is oer, 
But lives in Settie’s numbers one day more.” 
Pope—On the Lord Mayer's Show, 
O Worthy Mayor!—I mean to say Ex-Mayor! 
Chief Luddite of the ancient town of Lud! 
Incumbent of the City’s easy chair !— 
Conservator of Thames from mud to mud! 
Great river-bank director! 
And dam-inspector! 
Great guardian of small sprats that swim the 
th od! 
Lord of the scarlet gown and furry cap! 
King of Mogg’s map! 
Keeper of Gates that long have “ gone their 
gait, 
Warder of London's stone and London log! 
Thou first, and greatest of the civic great, 
Magog or Gog : 


O at nourable Ven— 
(Forgive this little liberty between us) 
Augusta's first Augustus!—Friend of men 
: W ho wield the pe n! 
D ll ms Ma ce nas! 
Patron of Learning where she ne’er did dwell, 
Where literature seldom finds abettors, 
Where few—except the postman and _ his bell 
Encouraye the bell-letters! 
Well hast thou done, Right Honourable Sir, 
Seeing that years are such devouring ogresses, 





* See the published work of the Rev. Mr 
Dillon, the Lord Mayor's Chaplain, who in his 
zealous endeavour to stamp immortality upon 


the Civie Expedition to Oxtord, has outrun 


every production in the annals of burlesque, 
even the long renowned “ Voyage trom Paris 
to St 
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And thou hast made some little journeying 
stuir,— 
To get a Nichpls to record thy Progresses! 


Wordsworth once wrote a trifle of the sort ; 
But for diversion, 
For truth—for nature—every thing in short— 
J own I do prefer thy own “ Excursion.” 
The stately story 
Of Oxford glory— 
The Thames romance—yet nothing of a fic- 
tion,— 
Like thine own stream it flows along the page— 
“ Strong without rage,” 
In diction worthy of thy jurisdiction! 
To future ages thou wilt seem to be 
A second Parry; 
For thou didst carry 
Thy navigation to a fellow crisis. 
He penetrated to a Frozen Sea, 
And thou—to where the Thames is turn'd to 
Isis!" 


I like thy setting out! 

Thy coachman and thy coachmaid box'd toge- 
ther !! 

I like thy Jarvy’s serious face—in doubt 
Of * four fine animals ’—no Cobbetts neither! { 
I like the slow state pace—the pace allow'd 
The best tor dignity s—and tor a crowd, 

And very July weather, 
So hot that it let off the Hounslow powder! || 
I like the She-Mayor's protter of a seat 
To poor Miss Magnay, fried to a white heat ;% 
"Tis well it didn’t chance to be Miss Crowder! 


I like the steeples with their weathercocks on 
Discern’d about the hour of three P.M.; 

I like thy party's entrance into Oxon, 

For oxen svon to enter into them! 

I like the ensuing banquet better far, 
Although an act of cruelty began it ;— 

For why—betore the dinner at the Star— 





* The Chaplain doubts the correctness of the 
Thames being turned into the Isis at Oxtord: 
of course he is right,—according to the course 
of the river, it must be the Isis that is turned 
into the Thames. 

+“ As soon as the female attendant of the 
Lady Mayoress had taken her seat, dressed 
with becoming neatness, at the side of the 
well-looking coachman, the carriage drove 
away. —TJ esit. 

{The coachman’s countenance was re- 
served and thoughtful, indicating full con- 
sciousness of the test by which his equestrian 
skill would this day be tried.” —Jbid. 

§ “ The carriage drove away; not, however, 
with that violent and extreme rapidity which 
rather astounds than gratifies the beholders ; 
but at that steady and majestic pace, which is 
always an indication of real greatness.” 

||** On approaching Hounslow, there was 
Seen at some distance a huge volume of dark 
smoke.” ‘The Chaplain thought it was only a 
blowing up for rain, but it turned out to be the 
“spontaneous combustion of a powder-mill.” 

**'The Lady Mayoress, observing that they 
(the Maynays) must be somewhat crowded in 
the chaise, invited Miss Magnay to take the 
fourth seat.” 


j 
| 
| 
| 
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| Of Iley Lock— 
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Why was the poor Town Clerk sent off to 
plan iu? 


I like your learned rambles not amiss, 
Especially at Bodley’s, where ye tarried 
The longest—doubtless because Atkins car- 
ried 
Letters (of course from Ignorance) to Bliss!* 
The other Halls were scrambled through more 
hastily ;— 
But | like this — 
I like the Aldermen who stopp'd to drink 
Of Maudlin’s “ classic water” very tastily,t 
Although I think—what I am loth to think 
Except to Dillon, it has proved no Castaly ! 


I like to find thee finally afloat ; 

I like thy being barged and water-bailiff'd, 
Who gave thee a lift 

To thy state galley in his own state boat. 

1 like thy small sixpennyworths of largess 

Thrown to the urchins at the city’s charges ; 

I like the sun apon thy breezy fanners, 


Ten splendid scarlet silken stately banners! 
Thy gilded bark shines out quite transcen 
dental! 
I like dear Dillon still, 


Who quotes from * Cooper's Hill,’ 
And Bireli, the cookly Birch, grown sent 
mental ;+ 
I like to note his civic expanding 
And quoting Denham, in the watery dock 


mind 


Plainly no Lock upon the Understanding ! 
I like thy civic deed 
At Runnymede, 
Where ancient Britons came in arms to barter 
Their lives for right—Ah, did not Waithimau 
crow 
Half mad to show 
Where his renown'd forefathers came to bleed, 
And freeborn Maguay, triumph at his Charter ? 
i like full well thy ceremonious setting 
The justice-sword (no doubt it wanted whet 
ting ') 
On London Stone ; but I don’t like the waving 
Thy banner over it,§ for 1 must own 
Flag over stone 
Reads likes a most superfluous piece of paving! 





I like thy Cliefden treat; but I'm not going 

To run the civie story through and through, 

But leave thy barge to Pater Noster row-ing 
My plaudit to renew. 

Well hast thou done, Right Honourable rover, 

To leave this lasting record of thy reign, 





*«“The Rev. Dr. Bliss, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, the Registrar of the University, to whom 
Mr. Alderman Atkins had letters of introdue- 
tion." —p. 32. 

t**The Buttery was next visited, in which 
some of the party tasted the classic water.” — 
p. 57. 

¢ “Mr. Alderman Birch here called to the 
recollection of the party the beautiful lines of 
Sir John Denham on the river Thames:— 





‘ Tho’ deep yet clear, &e.’ "—p. 00, 

§ “ It was alsoa part of the ceremony, which 
thouh important is simple, that the City ban- 
ner should wave over the stone. "—p. 144. 
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A reign, alas! that very soon is “ over 
And gone,” according to the Rydal strain! 
"Tis piteous how a mayor 
Slips through his chair. 
I say it with a meaning reverential, 
But let him be rich, lordly, wise, sentential, 
Still he must seem a thing inconsequential,— 
A melancholy truth one cannot smother ; 
For why ? ‘tis very clear 
He comes in at one year, 
To go out by the other! 
This is their Lordship's universal order! 
But thou shalt teach them to preserve a name-— 
Make future Chaplains chroniclers of fame! 
And every Lord Mayor his own recorder! 


From the Retrospective Review. 
THE LIVES OF THE ROMAN EMPE- 
RORS, wrillen by Sebastian Franck. MS. 


p}- is {lo . 


Tue anthor, we should rather say, the com- 





| 


piler, of the chronicle which we are about to | 


make known to our readers, has civen, in the 
form of annals, a brief and imperfect narrative 
of events upon the Continent, from Julius Ca- 
sar to “* Carolus V. the 121 Roman Emperour.” 
The latest date is dane 1535, after which is an 
abrupt conclusion 

We are not able to furnish any account of 
the writer. He appears, from many passages, 
to have been a steady opponent of the abuses 
which had grown up in the Papal power; and 
is equally marked in his reprobation of the ex- 
travagance of certain of the separatists. Of 
his general merits as a historian, our extracts 
shall enable the reader to form his own judg- 
ment. 

Pages 40 to 45 treat “ Of the conrersion and 
Sained donation of Constantine vento Pope Sy/- 
vester and his successors; which we are not 
disposed to enter upon here. 

At page 63 is the following notice of the 
famed leader of British chivalry, whose good 
sword Excalibor and fabled residence in the 
Isle of Avalon are not forgotten: 

* Artus, or Arturus, king of the Brittans, 
received his kingdom about this tyme,t he was 
a renowned warrior, and a strong man, who 
subdued the Barbarians, and brought peace 
vnto the church, a promoter of the Christian 
faith, a victorious conqueror in many battels 
and great actions; he had a sword wherewith 
he killed four hundred and sixty men in one 
battle, with his own hand; they carried a shield 
before him, wherein was painted the figure of 
Mary, the mother of Christ, whom he honour- 
ed as an advocatesse 

“ He added vnto his kingdome, in a short 

* We have reason to think that this volume 
will have its final resting place in the noble 
library of that illustrious fuandation to which 
our title-page declares our attachment. The 


| chia heretic’. 
fol 42, recto. 





writing appears to be of the latter half of the 


XVIth or bewinning of the XVItth century. 
' The revwen of Clodoveus, the first Christian 
King of France, which began anne 470. 
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tyme, thirty other kingdomes; he was, in his 
tyme, the richest and most renowned of ail 
kings, and yet, after many nable and coura- 
geous actions, he was lost in a feight, being 
wounded, and also sent into an island, also that 
the Brittains expected his return many yeeres, 
and some expect his return vnto this day.” 

At page 75, the composition of the Koran is 
thus described : 

“ THE TURKS’ ALCORAN OR LAW BOOK. 

“ The Alcoran of the Turks is like vnto the 
Thalmut of the Jews, or the decree of the Pa. 
pists; in which is comprehended, by Mahomet, 
the ordre of their religion, being assisted by 
John Antiochinus, and Sergius, a Jew, in which 
is proved that Christ ascended into heaven, 
but that he did not suffer, but Judas the traitor 
was, by the power of God, when they souglit 
Christ, transformed into the likenesse of Clinst, 
apprehended for him, and so crucified. Who- 
soéver is apprehended in adultery, is stoned to 
death, by the power of the Alcoran; but who- 
soever sinneth with one that is vmmarried lx 
shall have eighty stripes given him; and the 
law for a thief is this, if he be caught tie first 
and second tyme he shall have some number 
of stripes given him, att the third tyme, he 
shall lose both his hands; at the fourth tyme he 
shall lose both his teet; and many other lawes 
too long here to relate 

“The Arabian Jews boasted that twelve of 
their principal doctors assisted in the composi- 
tion of the Koran. See D’Herbelot’s Bibl 
Orient. edit. Schultens. Werner Rolewink, in 
the Fasciculus Temporum, of which the most 
beautiful edition is that of Venice, 141, litt 
goth., tells how q Alchoranus liber componit- 
[ur] a machometo [et] tribus magistris suis 
quib’ diabol’ fet} auctoritate [et] industria mi 
nistrabat: Prim’ magister erat quidam inde’ 
astronom’ maxim’. Secund’ ioannes de antio 
Terti’ amergi’ arrianus: hi, 4 
At the commencement of the 
Villth century, is a complaint: q In orienta- 
libus, regionib’ circa hee [tempjora valde de- 
fecit vera fides [prop]ter impiam [per]fidi ma- 
chometi legem [et per con]sequens ois virt 
Sapia: [et] honestas: de qua lege exccrabili 
tot turpia [et] carnalia prodierunt ficticia: ut 
nulli un{quam] sapientes in rebus diuinis et 
humanis exercitati a principio ei crediderunt 
sed heres bestiales in desertis morantes.—Jk 
goes on to say—Sic heu tra olim fructifera: at- 
[que] ilustrium virofrum] feeunda: nune tr- 
bulos [pro]fert [et] spinas eternis incendijs ex- 
uremdas. dnd that although vs{que] hodie 
saraceni infinitis diuitijs abundant: [et] pom- 
pis inestimalibus at[que] deliciis vacent: tm 
ita pueriliter desipiunt: [et per]tinaciter ad- 
herent his que sunt [con]tra rationem, ut ois 
vir doctus ac timorat’ eo[rum conjsortium ft 
giat: [et] eos velut caninos:* ac bestiales cum 





* The word caninos shows that the words 
HEATHENE HowuND, so liberally bestowed in our 
ancient romances, still continued to point out 
the followers of the Prophet to the detestation 
of true believers. Sir Bevis of Hamptou, 
(Ellis’s Spee. of Rom. I. p. 108.) furnishes the 
most discourteous application that we can ir 
member of this objectionable “ generic appel 
lation,” as it is termed by the datiquary | 
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sammo tedio abominent at{[que] deuitent.— 
fol. 45 

In his character of the second and third 
‘thos, our biographer breaks forth with unu- 
sual spirit. 

“These two last Emperors have bene such 
diligent and admirable men, (but for want of 
historians, their valiant acts are little remem- 
bred,)* that the one deserved to be called a 
pale death of the Saracens; and other deserv- 
ed to be called a wonder of the world.” p. 105. 

The historian pulls up every now and then 
in the course of his labours, to record ““ memo- 
rable things about this time.” ‘These usually 
relate to appearances of supernumerary suns 
and comets ejaculating fire; and are varied by 
accounts of frequent persecutions, and occa- 
sional famines. In the year 1010, there was 
so general a scarcity, “that in many places 
they could not gett wine for the priests to vse 
in the masse.” 

We shall transfer a few of these “ memora- 
ble things” to our pages. 

“In the time of the above-named Emperour 
Henricus, [i. e. Henry the Second] there were 
in the Bishoprick of Meydenborgh, in a village 
eighteen men and fifteen women in the church- 
yard dauncing and singing att Christmasse 
eve, while the priest said masse. The priest 
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when the tumult was ceased, and the church 
was sprinkled with holy water, and that they 
would make an end of the masse, and that they 
came to that verse in the Sequentia, Hunc 
diem gloriosum fecisti, that is, thou hast made 
this day glorious, a voice of the divell said, 
this day have I made bloudy ; then the people 
were terrifyed, but the Emperour answered 
and said: ‘thou originall of all evill, this day 
thou hast made full of bloud, but wee, by the 
grace of God, will make it full of grace voto 
the poor,’ and this came also to passe, for after 
service was ended, there was great provision 
made for the poor, which was a great help to 
them.” p. 109. 

Those who are at all conversant with the 
works of our English Chronicles, will remem- 
ber the frequent contests, not unattended with 
violence and even bloodshed, that occurred 
between the two archbishops for precedency in 
parliament. Even the primates themselves 
were not always able to preserve decorum, and 
Stowe informs us, that upon one occasion, one 
of the dignitaries proceeded so far as to “ thrust 
his bumme”™ into the face of his more success- 
ful antagonist, to the great scandal of the house. 
The next story recalls Mr. Southey’s Old Wo- 
man of Berkeley, who was obliged to mount a 
high-trotting horse. 





came out and cursed them, that they might so 
daunce and sing for a whole year together, | 
which they did, and in that tyme fell neither 
raine nor dewe upon them; also they grew 
neither hungry nor drie, nor weary, nor their 
clothes nor shoes did not wear out. When the 
year was att an end, they were freed of it, some 
died presently, some slept three yeares toge- 
ther, some did sheake like the palsie as long 
as they lived. If this be true, the divell con- 
firms his religion, by the permission of God, 
with miracles, as more has happened, and shall 
follow hereafter.” p. 102. 

The two following are placed between the 
years 1040 and 1057. 

“Att Mayence, arose a tumult, while they 
were saying masse, by the instigation of the 
devill, between the Archbisshop’s and the Ab- 
bot of Fulden's servants, whose lord should sitt 
next vnto the Emperour; so that they began 
to feight, and the church was filled with bloud, 





may, indeed, be urged in excuse of the youth- | 
ful knight, that he was then smarting under 
the effects of a severe beating bestowed by 
sixty Saracen cavaliers, who, nevertheless, 
paid for the violence with their lives. We 
must observe, that the letters placed [thus] in | 
our extracts, are, in the original, represented 
by certain nexus et abbreriationes, which sel- 
dom enter into the economy of a modern print- 
ing-establishment; we have therefore found it 
alvisable to expand the expressions. We will 
add, that the book just quoted is adorned with 
curious cuts, among which are representations 
of the Pantheon of Venice, with its canals and 
gondoliers, and of the Ciuitas Edissa: in qua 
habet{ur] littera: scripta manu salvatoris dni 
nostri iesu [christi]: sub abagaro ipsius civita- 
llsrege. Edessa is also memorable as the first 
strong hold of the Nestorians. 


* Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona, &c 


Vor. X1.—No. 62. 





| probability, supplied the legend. 
| stances leave no doubt of the identity of the 


“A base witch in England was, after her 
death, much tormented by the divell, and car- 
ryed away in the aire upon a terrible horse, so 
that they could hear her crye above four miles 
in lengt.”” p. 109. 

Mr. Southey (Poems II. p. 143, Bristol, 
1799) quotes that equivocal personage, Mat- 
thew of Westminster, Olaus Magnus, and the 
Nuremburg Chronicle. If, as we suspect, our 
MS. be a translation from another language, 
one of the two last mentioned works, in all 
The cireum- 


old women, though Florilegus (who gives the 


| story at length) places the date two centuries 


earlier, viz. A.D. *52. This is by no means 


| the only supernatural coal-black steed upon 


record. Heywood, (Hierarchie of the Blessed 


| Angels, B. IV. p. 252,) relates, that Johannes 
| Teutonicus, canon of Halbersted, in Germany, 
| a great proficient in the art of magic, was, on 


a christmas day, “ transported by the Diuell 
in the shape of a blacke horse, and scene and 
heard to say masse the same day, in Halber- 


| sted, in Mentz, and in Cullein,” [2. e. Cologne.] 


“In the year 1274, a noble woman, in the 
bishoprick of Costnitz, brought an vnnatural 
birth, like a lionessee, having onely the head 
of a woman.” p. 139. 

The following suspicious story is very guard- 
edly told. In the romance of Merlin, the holy 
Blaise is much confounded at beholding the 
fiend-babe covered with shaggy hair. 

“ Att Roome a hairy child, with clawes like 
a beare, was born of one of the she-friends of 
Pope Nicolaus ;* whereof the Pope was so 





* The character of Nicholas III. is tolerably 
free from reproach, excepting his being un- 
happily led to join in planning the Sicilian 
Vespers. He died before the actual commis 
sion of the crime of which he was morally 
guilty 
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ashamed, that he caused all the figures of 
beares in his palace in St. Angelo to be scratch- 
ed out.” Jhid. 

« A sea fish, like vnto a lion, was caught this 
year in the moneth of February, and brought 


howled and lamented like a man, so that many 
when they heard it, were astonished, admiring 
it; no man knew what it signifyed."—Jbid. 

Our readers cannot have forgotten the exten- 
sive conflagration of the moors, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sheffield, in July and August; 
which was, in the first instance, attributed with 
great probability to the extreme heat of the 
sun, although it was said that incendiaries were 
observed afterwards—The combustion of the 
graves is worthy of remark : 

“ Anno 1473, was the drie summer, wherein 
many woods and fields being fired by the sunn, 
were burned to ashes; the Bohemian forrest 
burned eighteen weeks, also the Duringher 
forrest, the black forrest, and the wood in the 
mountains, and on the Etsch, also many vil- 
lages and towns; for all things for want of 
raine, and a grat heat, became very drie, also 
the graves grew drie and took fire in many 
places, and wheresoever the fire took hold, it 
was consumed this year.” 

The ensuing atrocities are of later date than 


} 


vnto the Pope Martinus* in the old citty, which | 


' 





the legend of Hugh of Lincoln, and the affeet- | 


ing story of the poor widow's heroic little son, 


who, going to school, through the streets of 


Jewry, sang loudly “ O alma redemptoris ma- 
ter,” and whose song was triumphant after a 
cruel martyrdom. 

“ Anno 1476, the childe of Trent was mar- 
tyred by the Jews, upon Maunday Thursday, 
when it was two year and a half olde ; the same 
base wickedness did the jews five yeares after 
in the citty Mota, scituated in Friaul, with the 
killing of another childe, therefore three of the 
murderers were apprehended, and brought to 
Venice, and there received their reward.” 

The same year was distinguished in Franco- 
nia, by the promulgation of the happy doc- 
trines of no tythes, no taxes, and community 
of lands.t The “ common people were pre- 
sently up and swarmed,” to Niclaus Huysen,a 
shepherd and drummer, who declared these 
= tidings, by the especial commands of the 

‘irgin. The Bishop of Wirtsburgh, however, 
lost no time in consigning this uniortunate po- 
litical economist to the flames. We find re- 
peated notices of the peasantry being driven to 
arms by the oppression of the great barons; we 
will only indicate pages 214, 243, 244, 245. 

In the year 1502, 

“ The marck grave and those of Neuren- 
borch fell out because of their jurisdiction in 
consecrating of a church, whereof came no 
good, for it is the divell’s feast.” 

Above 1000 lives were lost in the quarrel, 
and notwithstanding the interest which his sa- 
tanic majesty took in the proceedings, the loss 
sustained by the citizens is imputed to the Di- 





* Martin 1V.— The old citty, i. e. Civita Vee- 
chia. 

t Burke has extracted John Bale’s sermon, 
im Jack Straw’s rebellion, (from Walsingham.) 
ia a note to his appeal to the old Wh 
Works, Vol. vi. p. 222. 8vo. 


1g8.— 


| method of treating graver matter. 
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vine displeasure at their presumption. Gurald 


Cainbrensis relates a somewhat similar case of 


disputed right, which however was not attend 
ed with such deadly consequences. Those who 
cannot have recourse to the work of the wor- 
thy archdeacon, will find the passage in vol. 
viii. of the Edinburgh Review. 

We will now offer a specimen of our author's 
Under the 
year 1242, speaking of the variances between 
the Papal See, and the empire, he says, 

“ They that were for the Pope and the Ro- 
man church were called Gwelfs, and those who 
were for the emperour were called Gibellins, 
these made such parties and mutinies, that all 
the countrey of Italy was in an vproar, and 
lived with the sword in their hand, the father 
against the sonn, and the one friend against 
the other, so that nobody knew no friends nor 
relations. 

“ These divellish names were first invenied 
by the Germans, and had their first birth, (as 
Ptolemeus saith,) in the citty of Luca, and 
were after heard in the citty Pistoria, which 
hath poisoned and made rebellious all Italy 
except Venice, and lasted about 250 yeeres, 
with such fury and madness, so that the Ita- 
lians, amongst themselves, did more mischief 
to Italy in that time, then it had received from 
all the infidels and outlandish people; for in 
this madness, citties and countreys, and people 
tumultuously persecuting one another, and not 
onely their neighbours, but also them that lived 
atfarr of, when they meet one another, as if by 
these names, they had bene bewitched, and as 
if they had taken an oath to defend the same, 
and every party, to the despite of the other, 
had their private mark, in colours, fruits, 
cloathes, walking, shewing with the finger, 
voice, talking, and gesture of the body.” p. 1S 

The succeeding extract contains the fruit of 
our author's inquiries into the invaluable dis 
covery of printing. It will be observed that 
the claims of Laurence Coster and Haerlew 
are passed sub silentro : 


“ After the birth of Christ 1440, in the time 
of the Emperor Fridericus the 3, was found out 
the never too much extolled art of printing in 
Germany, by Johannis Gentfleysh at May- 
ence; yet some adscribe it to Johannis Gut- 
tenberch of Straesborch, by which the precious 
— which were written, and had long bene 

ridden in the grave of oblivian, are made ma- 

nifest, and brought to light, so that many rare, 
and for man’s vse necessary, books, which in 
former time were not to be purchased without 
a great price, now may be had for a small mat- 
ter; I would to God, it had been found out 
sooner, then so many rare books formerly writ 
ten had not perished. A third sort say that 
this art was invented and brought forth by Jo- 
hannis Guttenberch, a knight of Mayence, 
anno 1450.” p. 172. 

The writer gives circumstantial accounts of 
the sieges of Buda, Vienna, and Belgrade, in 
the wars of the Turks and Imperialists, &c, 
and of the Anabaptists in Munster. Pages 187— 
199 are occupied with descriptions of the voy- 
ages of Columbus and Vesputius ; and pages 
217—236 contain “ 4 copy of a letter, written 
by Ferdtnandus Cortesius, head captain of hu 
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emperial majesty, of his navigation in the zea" 
oceanus, to the Pope.” 

In these instances, the details are very inar- 
tificially taken from the reports of persons 
concerned, and we inay learn the manner in 
which this was done, from the author's notice 
at p 230. 

“ Thus you have (my reader) an extract of 
the ost remarkable passages of the voiage of 
the noble knight Ferdinandus Cortesius, sent 
vato his majesty, what troubles, treacheries, 
conspirations and falsities he hath suffered by 
his enemies, and his owne people, so that one’s 
hair might stand an end to read it, much more 
to vndergoe it; but his noble enterprises, pru- 
dence, stratagems in warre, and faith to his 
emperiall majesty, I could for brevetie’s sake 
not enlarge vpon, because it deserved a larger 
description, but what is here wanting read 
yourselves in his book, published in lattin, and 
dedicated to his emperiall majesty, or else be 
satisfied with this.”’ 

Many of our readers, no doubt, remember 
the worthy cordelier in Peregrine Pickle, who, 
with all his indulgence to the trespasses of his 
travellers, is furiously enraged with the physi- 
cian, who ventures a jest at the mysteries of 
the immaculate conception. 

This doctrine, which, in the words of Gib- 
bon,t “ the Latin church has not disdained to 
borrow from the Koran,” has long been reso- 
lutely maintained, and as incessantly impugn- 
ed, by different parties in the Roman Catholic 

church. During the XIIth century, the com- 
batants did not lose sight of decency and mo- 
deration ; but this Christian disposition did not 
long continue, and the fray was presently car- 
ried on, @ toute outrance. The arguments, as 
may be supposed, were subtle in the extreme, 
the manner of producing them at least equally 
acrimonious ; and polemics were happy in a 
subject which could not fail tot furnish 
Vitioram alimenta suorum, 
Ovid. Met. 11. 769. 
an inexhaustible supply of food and exercise for 
the odium theologicum of the disputants. 

Leo Allatius|| flatters himself that he has 
convincingly demonstrated the celebration of 
this feast, by several churches in the east, as 
early as the Vilth century, seil.in 744. Mo- 
sheim says, “ that about the year 1133, there 
was a solemn festival instituted in honour of 
this pretended conception, though we know 
not, with any certainty, by whose authority it 





* The spelling would seem to hint a trans- 
lation from the Dutch, while conspirations in 
the next extract would intimate a Latin origi- 
nal. 

t Decline and Fall, chap.1. Gibbon states 
in his note, that, “ it is darkly hinted in the 
Koran, (c. 3, p. 39,) and more clearly explained 
by the tradition of the Sonnites (Sale’s note, 
and Maracci, tome ii. p. 112.)"’ 

t It will be acknowledged that we have not 
exaggerated its value, when we mention that 
the pains-taking diligence of Peter d'Alva and 
Astorga has amassed forty-eight volumes, in 
huge folio, upon its mysteries. 

|| Prolegomena ad Joannem Damascenum, 
§ Ixviii. The day of the conception, in the ca- 
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lendar, is the eighth of December. 
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was first established, nor in what place it was 
first celebrated.”* About 1140, certain churches 
in France began to observe it; but it had been 
observed in England before this period, in con- 
sequence of the zealous exhortations of Arch- 
bishop Anselm t The works of this prelate, 
under whom clerical celibacy was first made 
general in this country, contain several trac- 
tates in praise of the blessed virgin. At p. 144, 
(Opera, ed. Lyons, 1630) is a remarkably curi- 
ous letter, enjoining the observance of the con- 
ception, which he fortifies with many mira- 
cles, the first of which is in the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. 

Father Pault traces the origin of the virgin's 
being supposed in her conception and birth to 
be untainted with the sin of our first parents, 
from the system of the Nestorians in the Vth 
century. These held, that there are two per- 
sons|| in Jesus Christ; and that the virgin was 
not his mother, as God, but only as he was 
man. The church, in order to counteract the 
progress of this heresy, and “ to inculcate the 
catholic truth in the minds of the faithful, made 
often mention of her in the churches, as well 
of the East as of the West, with this form of 
words in Greek, Maria ©wtéx-¢,/ in Latin 
Maria Mater Dei. This being instituted only 
for the honour of Christ, was by little and little 
communicated also to the mother, and finally 
applied to her alone; and therefore, when 
images began to multiply, Christ was painted 
as a babe in his mother’s arms, to put us in 
mind of the worship due unto him ; even in that 
age. But in progress of time, it was turned 
into the worship of the mother without the 
son, he remaining as an appendix in the pic- 
ture...... in so much, that about the year 
1050, a daily office was instituted to the blessed 
virgin, distinguished by seven canonical hours, 
in a form which anciently was ever used to the 
honour of the Divine Majesty ; and in the next 
hundred years, the worship so increased,** that 
it came to the height, even to attribute that 
unto her, which the Scriptures speak of the 
Divine wisdom. And amongst these invented 





* © Mabillon dnnal. Bened. tome vi. p. 327. 
412.— Gallia Christiana, tome i. p. 1198.” from 
Mosheim Eccl. Hist. Cent. xiii. p. ii. ch. iv. 
§ 2. 
t Mosheim, Cent. xii. P.ii. ch. iv. § 19. 

¢ Council of Trent, p. 170 of the edition 
quoted infra. 

|| The reader must take care not to confound 
person and nature. It is scarcely possible, ina 
note, to convey any idea of the multiplicity of 
combinations of these two words, variously 
modified —Mosheim Cent. v. P. ii. ch. v. § 12. 

* It was against this epithet, that Nestorius, 
or rather his friend the presbyter Anastasius, 
in 42=,inveighed with great warmth; Xpioroté- 
xo¢ Was not equally liable to objection. 

** Warton, Hist. E. P. iii. p. 29. ed. 8vo. note, 
attributes the exaggerated honours paid to the 
virgin, in some degree to the gallantry of the 
dark ages.—It is impossible to quote this work, 
without regretting that the new edition has 
entirely discarded the pagination of its prede- 
cessor. Perhaps the supplementary volume, 
whose appearance we shall gladly hail, may, in 
some degree, supply a remedy. 
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novities this was one, her total exemption from 
original sin.” It appears, however, to have 
been confined to mdividuals, till, about the 
year 1136, the canons of Lyons “dared” to in- 
sert it in the ecclesiastical offices. St. Ber- 
nard, who can never be accused of disrespect 
to our Lady, immediately condemned this pre- 
sumptuous innovation, objecting that it attri- 
buted to the virgin a privilege due to Christ 
alone. It was urged, likewise, that the same 
reason, which induced the celebration in her 
case, would conclude the like for her parents 
and ancestors, up to Adam,—at least as far as 
Abraham, who received the promise of a Re- 
deemer. This presently gave rise to a dis- 
pute, in which, for some centuries, the Scotists 
and Thomiste stood forward as the principal 
belligerents. 

The first of these, were the disciples of the 
celebrated John Duns Scotus THE Most sURTLE 
pocror, who was a native of this island, born 
about the end of the XII[th century. He was 
a Franciscan at Newcastle upon Tyne, and ori- 
ginally a follower of Thomas of Aquino; but, 
holding different opinions on the subject of di- 
vine grace, he formed a distinct school—The 
Thomists assumed their name from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, tHe ANGELIC pecror, Who was born 
in 1224, died a Dominican in 1274, and was af- 
terwards canonised by John NXIL. in order to 
depress the Franciscans 

Of the immaculate Conception, Duns Sco- 
tus was a strenuous assertor: and some have 
even considered him as the first propounder.— 
He is said to have broached it in the Universi- 
ty of Paris, in which he was placed at the head 
of the Theological School, and his two hun- 
dred arguments were so conclusive in its fa- 
vour, as to induce that learned body to apply it 
as a test te those who sought to graduate — 
Hle enlisted upon his side the followers of St 
Francis; the Dominicans, as in duty bound, 
took part with Aquinas ~The Catholic sehool- 
men were thus divided into two great parties, 
differing from each other in several points with 
violent animosity,” and especially distinguish- 
ed by their respective tenets with regard to the 
conception of the virgin mother.t 

The flame was fanned at Paris in 13"4, 
when an Arragonese Dominican, John de Mon- 
tesono, aflirmed, inter alia, that all believers in 
the doctrine of the immaculate conception 
were to be considered enemies of the true 
faith. Harmony might have been restored, 
had he not repeated his assertion in 1387, with 
increased virulence. His propositions were 
condemned by the University, but his party 
appealed to the French anti-pope, under the 
name of Clement VIL. at Avignon, exclaiming 
loudly that the character of St. Thomas him- 
self was lightly treated by thisdecree. Before 
Clement's decision was given, Montesonus fled 
to the Pope, Urban VI. at Rome, and was con- 
sequently excommunicated. There is great 





* See Bayle, art. Bzovius, &c 

t According to Father Paul, the Franciscans 
pushed the doctrine of Duns Scotus farther 
than Scotus himself, effirming “absolutely for 
true, that which he had proposed as possible 
and probable, under this doubtful condition, if 
tt be not repugnant to the Orthodox Faith.” 
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diseord respecting the excommunication, which 
some maintain to include his opinions, others 
insisting that it was solely incurred by his 
flight. As, however, the Dominicans denied 
the validity of the sentence of the University, 
they were expelled in 1389, and not restored 
before 1404.* 

At the Council of Trent in 1546, when they 
came to settle the article of original sin, the 
conflicting opinions had nearly proved a fatal 
stumbling block. The Franciscans were very 
anxious to make an especial exemption of the 
virgin, and the Dominicans, with the same as 
siduity, endeavoured to comprehend her by 
name under the common law. The legate had 
been labouring with all diligence to divert the 
discussion of the question ; but as politics grew 
warm, he wrote to the pope, Paul ITI. who en 
— them to observe the brief of Sextus 1V.} 

Jpon receipt of this, the legate, supported by 
the wiser prelates, exhorted both parties to 
cease from their contention, and to make com- 
mon cause against the Lutherans. “They 
were, on both sides, contented to be silent, so 
that their opinion were not prejudiced ; yet the 
Franciscans said that the Canon was against 
them if the lirgin were not excepted, and the 
Dominicans that they were condemned if she 
were. It was necessary to find a way how it 
might be declared that she was neither com 
prehended, nor affirmatively excepted; which 
was, by saying, they had no intention either to 
comprehend or excepther. Afterwards, at the 
great instance of the Franciscans, the others 
were content it should be said, only they had 
no meaning to comprehend her; and to obey 
the Pope, it was added, that the constitutions 
ot Sirtus 1V. should be observed.”{ The in 
genions method of eluding, but not subduing 
the difficulty, did not escape remark in Ger 
many. 

In the early part of the XVIIth century, 
Spanish visionary, named Mary d'Aarena, in 
a Life§ of the Virgin written in obedience to 


* Mosheim, Cent. XIV. P. IL. ch. iii. § 10- 
A previous exclusion of the Dominicans took 
place in the controversy which raged from 
1225 to 1259. Mosheim, Cent. XILL P. IL eh 
in. § 27. 

t This pope, who was a Franciscan, had 
written upon this subject before his exaltation 
to the chair of St. Peter, and made two bulls, 
one (in favour of the celebration) in 1476, the 
other in 1483, condemning it as undecided 

t See Book IL. pp. 162-173, and p. 176, of the 
Hist. of the Council of Trent, translated by Sir 
Nathaniel Brent, from the Italian of Pietro So 
ave Polano, (Paolo Sarpi Venetiano.) Lond 
1676. fol. 

§ Bayle, to whom we refer the reader, cites 
the title, as follows, from the translation o! 
Thomas Croset: La mystique cité de Dieu, mi- 
racle dela Toute-puissance, abime de la Grace, 
Histoire divine de la vie de la trés Sainte Vi 
erge Marie Mére de Dieu, notre Reine et Mat 
tresse, manifestée dans ces derniers siecles pat 
la Sainte Vierge a la Seur Marie de Jesus, 
lhesse du Convent de U'Immaculée Conception 
de la ville d’ Agreda, del Ordre de Saint Fran 
cols, et ccrite par cette méme Seur, par ordre 
de ses supéricurs et de ses confesseurs. 
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repeated injunctions from on high, gave a par- 
ticular account of the conception, which she 
affected to discover in the twenty-first chapter 
of Revelations. This work abounded with so 
many absurdities, that the Sorbonne found it 
necessary to bestow a censure, in which, how- 
ever, the doctors explicitly avow’ their acknow- 
ledgment of the immaculate conception. There 
was a religious order of the Conception: in vol. 
xii. pp. 201-2, we have extracted an account 
of the “bewitching habit,” (as proclaimed by 
honest Sam Patterson,) of the sisters of our 
lady of the conception. 

In 1618, Charles de Gonzagues of Cleves, 
Duke of Nivernois and Rhetebois, established, 
in Germany, an order of Knights of the Con- 
ception, which was confirmed in 1624, by Ur- 
ban VIII. and had the insignia adorned with 
the cordon of St. Francis. 

In 1652, it was ordained that the Knights of 
the three ancient military orders in Spain, St. 
James of the Sword, Calatrava, and Alcantara, 
should, at their admission, vow to defend the 
spotless Conception. Of the enthusiastic im- 
portance attached to it in the same country at 
the close of the same century, we find a strik- 
ing instance in Burnet’s History of his own 
‘Time : in order to make the final will of Charles 
II. in favour of Philip of Anjou more accepta- 
ble to the Spaniards, “not only the successor's 
departing from what they call the Catholic 
faith, but even his not maintaining the imma- 
culate conception of the virgin, was one.”i— 
The Dominicans, we think, might have wield- 
ed the terrors of the Inquisition with more ef- 
fect. 

In 1708, Clement XI. appointed a festival in 
honour of the conception, to be celebrated by 
the whole Roman Church. The Dominicans 
sturdily refused to obey the mandate. 

That the question has not descended into 
oblivion in the present X!IXth century, we 
have sufficient evidencet in the “ Vie et Revé- 
lations de la Seeur Nativite,” printed at Paris, 
in IS17, 3 tomes, I2ino. The works of Mary 
d’Agreda, the prototype of the Saur Nativite, 
were published at Brussels, 1717, in three quar- 
to rolumes. 

In the beginning of the XVIth century, the 
Dominicans determined upon a vigorous effort 
to accomplish the final overthrow of their an- 
tagonists, and the means which they adopted 
for this purpose are not a little celebrated in 
the annals of religious imposture. We shall 
introduce the detail afforded by the MS. in the 
words of a very observing traveller. In the 
Dominican's Chapel at Bern, “I saw the fa- 
mous hole that went to an Image in the 
Church, from one of the cells of the Domini- 
cans, which leads me to set down that story at 
some length; for as it was one of the most sig- 
nal cheats that the;world has known, so it fall. 
ing out about twenty years before the Refor- 





*See Bayle’s note. 

t Vol. ii. p. 251 of the orig. fol—Vol. iv. p. 
451 of the sxest and stanparp edition, printed 
at the Clarendon, in 1%23, under the superin- 
tendence (as we learn from the initial appended 
to the preface) of the learned and venerable 
President of Magdalen 
t See Quarterly Review, vol. xxxii 
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mation was received at Bern, it is very proba- 
ble that it contributed not a little to the pre- 
paring of the spirits of the people to that 
change. I amthe more able to give a particu- 
lar account of it, because I read the original 
process in the Latin record, signed by the No- 
taries of the Court of the delegates that the 
Pope sent to try the matter. The record is 
above one hundred and thirty sheets writ close 
and of all sides, it being indeed a large vo- 
lume ; and I found the printed accounts so de- 
fective, that I was at the pains of reading the 
whole processe, of which I will here give a 
true abstract : 

“The two famous orders that had possessed 
themselves of the esteem of those dark ages, 
were engaged in a mighty rivalry. The Do- 
minicans were the most learned, they were the 
eminentest preachers of those times, and had 
the conduct of the courts of Inquisition, and 
the other chief offices in the Church, in their 
hands. But on the other hand, the Francis- 
cans had an outward appearance of more seve- 
rity, a ruder habit, stricter rules, and greater 
poverty: all which gave them such advantages 
in the eyes of the simple multitude, as were 
able to balance the other honors of the Domi- 
nican order. In short, the two orders were 
engaged in a high rivalry, but the devotion to- 
wards the Virgin being the prevailing passion 
of those times, the Franciscans upon this had 
great advantages. The Dominicans, that are 
all engaged in the defence of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s opinions, were thereby obliged to assert 
that she was born in original sin; this was pro- 
= to the people, by the Franciscans, as no 
ess than blasphemie ; and by this, the Domi- 
nicans began to lose ground extremely in the 
minds of the people, who were strongly pre- 
possessed in favor of the immaculate concep- 
tion. 

“ About the beginning of the X Vth century, 
a Franciscan happened to preach in Francfort, 
and one Wigand, a Dominican, coming into 
the Church, the Cordelier seeing him, broke 
out in exclamations, praising God that he was 
not of an order that prophaned the Virgin, or 
that poysoned princes in the sacrament, (for a 
Dominican had poysoned the Emperour Henry 
VII. with the sacrament.) Wigand being ex- 
treamelie provoked with this bloody reproach, 
gave him the lie ; upon which a dispute arose, 
which ended in a tumult, that had almost cost 
the Dominican his life, yet he got away. The 
whole order resolved to take their revenge, 
and in a chapter held at Vimpsen, in the year 
1504, they contrived a method for supporting 
the credit of their order, which was much sunk 
in the opinion of the people, and for bearing 
down the reputation of the Franciscans. Four 
of the juncto undertook to manage the designe ; 
for they said, the people were so much disposed 
to believe dreams and fables, théy must dream 
of their side, and endeavour to cheat the peo- 
ple as well as the others had done.’* 

The remainder shall be given-in the words 





* From “ Some letters containing an account 
of what seemed most remarkable in Switzer- 
land, Italy, &c. written by G. Burnet, D. D., 
Rotterdam, 1686;” a work of which we hope 
to give a full account at a future period. 
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of our MS., and the notes will supply all the | 
material variations of Burnet’s narrative.” 
“Anno 1509, contended the two orders of 


preaching friers,t and the friers minoris,} | 


mightely, of the conception of the Virgin Ma- 
ry: the friers minoris held she was pure, and | 
conceived without any originall sinn, the 
preaching friers said she was conceived like 
other men in originall sinn. 

* When much was handeled in this manner, | 
and a disputation held about it att Heydelberg, 
yet nothing concluded in it, it came to passe, | 
that the preaching friers presumed to establish 
and confirm their opinion by false miracles; 
Doctor Wigandus, a preaching frier, writt a 
book against the clean conception of the virgin 
Mary, and accused herein the holy fathers, 
that they had all erred in this point, wherefore 
Wigandus was cited to Roome. 

“ Now this false councell of the false mira- | 
cle was concluded on Anno 1506, in the chap- 
ter, and a fitt place enquired after, they had a 
feare of Franckfort, because of the manifold 
strange merchants which resort thither [sic], 
who might prie into their evil pretention, also 
Neurenborch they thought was to cunning for | 
their fancie, also they chose Bern in Switser- | 
land, where there was an honest, simple, un- 
learned, boorish, people, yet very valiant, who, 
if their bussiness succeeded, might help them 
to defend their opinion, if need required 
this conclusion, four preaching friers of the ob- 
servants att Bern, undertook the bussiness, be- 
ing the superiors of the cloister, viz. the prior, 
sup-prior, preacher, and the procurator, whose 
names, for brevitie’s sake, j omitte, as being 
unworthy of names. 

“They begann diligently to seek an oppor- 
tunity, with the first conveniency, to produce 
the miracle, and because they might do it with 
more security, they conjured the divell, (for 
one among them was a magician, which they 


with | 


thought very convenient for their purpose.) | 





* The translator of Mosheim refers to the 


following authors as recording the fraud at | 


length. Rucuerr, vol. vi. Hist. de la Refor- 


mat. en Suisse, and Horrineer, Hist. Eccles. | 


Helvet. i. p. 264. 


He likewise states Jetzer to | 


have “ died some time after at Constance, hav- | 


ing poisoned himself, as was believed by some.” 
This would almost appear a mistake, see intra, 
p. 31, and the note. 


t This was the original title of the Domini- | 
cans, whw were mainly instituted for the pur- | 


pose of public instruction. They were called 
Fratres Majores, in opposition to the Francis- 
cans, and Jacobins in France, from the Rue de 
St. Jaques, which contained their first convent 
built at Paris. 

t The Franciscans, by the humility of their 


founder, were not called fratres, but fraterculi. | 


Fraticelli, /ta/. Freres Mineurs, Fr. Fratre Mi- 
nore, Lat. This expression probably alludes 
to the idea entertained in the XIIIth century, 
from the pretended prophecies of Joachim Ab- 
bas, that Francis was the angel, Revelat. xiv. 
6, who was to preach the true gospel. See 
Mosheim, Cent. XIII. P. Il. eh. ai. § 33 and 
34. And shortly after, Pierre d‘Olive counsi- 
dered St. Francis as entirely transformed into 
the person of Christ. [hid. 5 30 
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the divell, whom they had called, appeared 
presently to them in the form of a blacka 
more, and after this they had consulted toge 
ther of the matter, the divell promised them 
his assistance, with this condition, that they 
should totally give themselves over to him as 
his own; also they gave themselves over to the 
divell, and seigned the writing with their own 
bloud: in the meane while it happened, that a 
simple honest young man, aged 23 years, a 
journey man tayler, came to begg for the or 
dre, to be a brother of the lowest degree in the 
cloister, which was presently denyed him, but 
he beseeched the holy fathers so earnestly, 
saying he came not with empty hands, but pro 
fered them 53 florins and some clothes of Da 
mask and red silk, and prayed them to admit 
him into the order; this moved the four de 
vote fathers, who presently agreed to take 
the fish, the 53 florins, and not to lett him es- 
cape out of the nett; besides, they thought 
this taylor to be so simple and fitt for their pur 
pose, therefore they consulted about it, and 
took him in, and the ready money in their 
hands 

“When they perceived the grosse simplicity 
of the brother, they thought to prove him if 
he would fitt their purpose: alsu vpon twelf 
day* Anno 1507 they beganne to trie his sim- 
plicity, they threw stoones against his cell and 
ratteled making a great noise, as if it had bene 
a ghost, whereby he was terrified; in the 
mourning, he complained of it to the 4 friers, 
then they thought their bussinesse would pro- 
ceed, then they prepared for him a sleeping- 
ylace in the procurator’s cell, in a hole, and 
ane in it a bell, which, if any apparition came 
to hum, he should ring, they gave him also holy 
water, and other relicks, in his cell 

“After that, vpon a night, vpon the Friday 
before St. Matthias, the supprior, disguised in 
a white sheete, making a hideous noise, as if 
he had brought the divell along with him, came 
into the cell, so that the brother almost dis- 
paired, and the sweat rann down all his body; 
then the ghost opend and shutt a little chest 
that the brother had in his cell, oftentimes, and 
took his couering from his sleep place, also, 
that he remained onely in the cappe of his or- 
der, in greate fear, so that he rang the bell, 
then the seeming spirit drew nearer to him, 
and took him by the neck, then the brother 
cried out, now God help thee, and his gracious 
mother, when j cannot help thee; then an- 
swered the false ghost, O sonn and servant of 
God, thee and thy brothers might help me, 
when for 3 dayes you whip yourselves with 
rods vntill the bloud come, and say 5 masses 
for me in St. John’s chappel, and you lay by it 
vpon your face with your arms stretched out, 
and as often as you say a pater noster kisse 
the ground, and then j shall be released ; this 
chastising seemed heavy to the brother, yet he 
promised to tell the fathers of it, wherewith 
the ghost seemed well contented, and desired 
him to be earnest with the fathers, that this 
pennance was made for him, then he would 
come again the next Friday, about 9 or 10 








* According to Burnet, “the very night af- 
ter he took the habit, which was on Lady-day, 
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oclock, with a great noise, whereof he should 
not be afraid, for the divell which plagued him, 
would do him [i. e. Jetzer] no harm, being a 
holy man. With the words, left the false ghost 
the brother in his sweath, going away with a 
great noise, rejoicing that he had so cunningly 
deceived this novice, in hopes, this beginning 
would prove well to the end, according to their 
purpose. 

“In the mourning, the poor foolish brother 
diligently related all what had happened vnto 
him to the 4 friers, desiring the release of this 
ghost, and their assistance in the pennance, 
which they easely graunted him, as being the 
contrivers of the apperition. Then this was 
noised abroad, and there arose a great rumor 
and concurrence of people to hear of this ghost 
and pennance: the preacher, doctor Stephen, 
preached thereof in his sermon, and expounded 
the ghost and the penance, that there was such 
a blessed life in their ordre, which was ma- 
nifested by this, that the brother sought help 
by them; further, he teached that there was a 
voluptuous life among the friers minoris, espe- 
cially at Bern, whose cappes did alwayes 
smell of wine, and therefore led an offensive 
life, and brought it so farre with other words, 
that the friers minoris were much sleighted by 
the people, and a more concurrence came to 
the preaching friers, where they saw this holy 
man dayly prostrated on the ground, belind 
the priest att masse, but this was among other 
things intended, that the great brotherhood of 
St. James att Bern should be given to them. 

“ Afterwards, the 4 principall occasioners of 
this wonderfulle and strange historie agreed, 
that Doctor Stephen, in a confession, should 
know of the brother his minde and former life, 
and principally, if he had any doubt of this 
ghost: the brother had no doubt in the least, 
and abode constant in his simplicity, therefore 
they prepared against the afuresaid night, and 
carried in the brother's cell and the two next 
him, the holy sacrament, holy water, consecrat- 
ed lights, a piece of the holy crosse, and such 
like reliques, and the prior spoke some prayers 
in the cell, admonishing the brother to take 
heart and be bold, and not to fear att all, for 
this time they would know, whether it were a 
good or an evill spirit, when all things were 
putt in ordre, it happened vpon the Friday 
night, att the promised hour, that the false 
ghost, together with other evill spirits, con- 
jured vp for that purpose, came with such a 
rattle in the cloister, that all that were in it 
were terrified, and after a terrible noise he 
came to the brother's cell, then began the bro- 
ther to adjure him by the holy passion of 
Christ, that he should assist him, wherevpon 
the ghost answered, O brother, it is not need- 
full to adjure me, but the evill spirits which are 
round about me and torment me. Immediately, 
through his simplicity, he adjured the evill spi- 
rits to be quiet, and demanded some questions, 
which the ghost left vnanswered, and threw a 
piece of lighting wood in the chamber to him, 
and then began to tell a long story, viz. that he 
had bene a master of the Scriptures att the high 
scoole at Paris, and after that was made a 
priest, and came into the order of this convent, 
Where ina short time he was madePrior, he gave 
hunself also a name of a long deceased Prior, 
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also that he was soon deprived of his Priorship, 
and being angry was returned to Paris, and 
there on a certain time did climbe* out of the 
cloister, and falling into bad company in strange 
disguise, was killed vnconfessed, wherefore j 
am come, (saith he,) in such torment, and be- 
cause also that j was excommunicated, for an 
vnmarried woman, which j oftentimes private- 
ly enticed into the cloister. 

“ Also, he named some which were deep in 
purgatorie, and said there was nothing more 
pernicious to a frier then proper goods, and in 
this cloister, (said he,) is one who hath some 
crucked pennies of his own, which the divell 
often numbers over for gladnesse : this he said, 
because he should be the better believed, if he 
discovered secret things and shewed where 
things were hid: in the mourning he ordered 
that this money was brought into the Prior's cell: 
to whom the propricty of it was not hurtfull. 

“ Also the ghost thanked the brother and his 
paters, for the benefit they had shewed him, 
with this addition, that so his Paters would say 
30 masses for him, and read 4 vigilies, and that 
you would whip yourself once more till the 
bloud come, and then j should be delivered from 
this paine, which j have now suffered for 160 
yeares, and be quite released ; and for a seigne, 
he threw a lanthorn vpon the sleep place in 
pieces. It is wearisoime to tell all the fantastic 
tricks this false ghost played with the brother, 
which he himself writt down, in hopes, that if 
their bussinesse prospered, to sett out in print, 
as a thing to be chronickled, but the leafe is 
turned, and their own writting did discover 
them, therefore, it is against their will, with 
shame enough come into the chronicle. 

“ The Ghost extolledt also the ordre of the 
preachers, before all other orders, for all some 





* In our own Universities, there are statutes 
De muris noctu non scandendi, which we fear 
are held in little reverence by junior members. 

+ Burnet’s account is, that in two visits, the 
pretended ghost “ talked much of the Domini- 
can Order, which he said was excessively dear 
to the B. Virgin, who knew herself to be con- 
ceived in Original sin, and that the Doctors, 
who taught the contrarie, were in Purgatorie : 
That the Storie of St. Bernard's appearing 
with a spot on him, for having opposed himself 
to the feast of the Conception, was a Forgerie: 
but that it was true that some hideous flies had 
appeared on St. Bonaventure’s tomb, who 
taught the contrarie: that the B. Virgin ab- 
horred the Cordeliers for making her equal to 
her Son, that Scotus was damned, whose Ca- 
nonisation the Cordeliers were then soliciting 
hard at Rome, and the town of Bern would be 
destroyed for harbouring such plagues within 
their walls.” p. 35. Alexander de Hales, rue 
IRREFRAGABLE pocTror, was a native of Glou- 
cestershire, who took his surname from the 
Franciscan monastery, of which he was a mem- 
ber, in that county: he died at Paris, in 1245. 
Among his pupils, are enumerated Duns Sco- 
tus, (of whom we have spoken supr.,) and Gio- 
vanni Fidanza, THE sERAPHIC pocTorR, after- 
wards the celebrated cardinal and saint, Bona- 
venture. Fidanza was born in 1221, and is said 
to have received his doctor's degree along with 
St. Thomas in 1255. In the following year he 
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envyed them, because of St. Thomas, who 
confesse the truth, and teach that Mary was 
conceived in originall sinn, therefore many of 
them are punished in purgatorie, as Doctor 
Alexander de Hales, also that cunning teacher 
Johannis Scotus, both of the ordre of the friers 
minoris. Wherefore, it was very certaine, that 
the citty of Bern would shortly perish, except 
they expelled the friers minoris, who, (said he,) 
are contrarie to’ our fathers in this point, and 
because they take yearly pensions of the 
French king: after that, said the counterfeit 
ghost, the divell tempted you once that you 
should go from this order to the Carthusians, 
if this had happened, then 5 black catts would 
have tore you in pieces, whereby you may know 
the holyness of this order, you had also bene 
almost drowned in the Rhyne, if a holy lady 
had not come to help you, which I will not 
name vnto you now, because she intends her- 
self to appear shortly vnto you. 

“The two last stories came from Doctor 
Steven, who had heard it from the brother in 
his confession ; after this, the Ghost blessed the 
brother, and thanked him for his deliverance, 
and pretended, that he should come in the 7 
order of the Angels, where he would say masse 
for all his benefits. 

“ Doctor Steven privately spoke with the 
brother again, asking him what he thought of 
the Ghost, and when he vnderstood that all 
things went right yet, and that the cheat was 
not discovered yet, he gave him a letter seign- 
ed with a great crosse, and wherein were com- 
prehended these following questions : 

“ In the first place, that he should diligently 
enquire of the ghost what was become of Pope 
Alexander, who had caused a frier of the 
preacher's order, called Hieronymous, to be 
burnt at Ferrara, as a heretick. 

“ Secondly, if our Lady was conceived in 
originall sin or no. 

* Thirdly, who in tyme to come should be 
the great master in the chapter of their order, 
with six other foolish questions more, purposely 
omitted. 

* The 4 friers kept a private councell, how 


they might make their business hang together, | 


and vpon the afore said night came one of them 
in white woman's apparrell before the brother's 
bed, saying to him that he should prepare 
himself for the coming of the Virgin Mary, 


agenst the time of the Mettens, who should an- | 
swer all his demands, saying att the last, that he | 


should never expect the ghost more, for he 
was in eternal rest; she being asked who she 
was, she answered the brother, j am St. Bar- 
bara, whom you have diligently served, it is 
also well known vnto me that Doctor Steven 
hath given you a letter, which j will bring to the 
Virgin Mary, the same shall be found wonder- 
fully seigned in a certaine holy place ; with this 
she went away, and laid the letter, seigned 
with bloud, in the covert of the hoste or sacra- 
ment. 

“ The brother rung immediately the bell, and 
the simple brother declared with great joy to 
the 4 friers, how that St. Barbara had appeared 
vnto him, and that he expected our Lady Ma- 


was made general of his order, and died in 
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ry, and therefore desired Doctor Steven to 
shrive him to make him worthy of her com 
ing ; he desired the letter might be sought for 
in the holy place where St. Barbara had car 
ried it; they sought every where vntill they 
found it in the covert of the holy sacrament, 
where they had before laid it on purpose. This 
letter they carried with great ostentation to 
the high Altar, and said it was sealed with the 
bloud of Christ that flowed out of his side, and 
that the candles vpon the altar lighted of them. 
selves. 

“ About the time of the mettens the false 
Mary appeared to the brother, with a wonder 
full appearance. and candles lighting of them 
selves; and she pretended amongst the rest of 
her works, which many were to be had of her 
that Pope Julius, that holy man, should recon 
cile the two contrary orders, and should be 
reformed by them, and that he should institute 
the festivall of the sinfull conception of the 
Virgin Mary. They thought, if this prospers, 
we will persuade the Pope to it, for she said 
she would send the Pope a crucifix sprinkled 
with three drops of her sonn’s bloud, for a tes- 
timony of her originall sinn, another crucifix 
they should finde in the covert of the Saera- 
ment, sprinkled with five drops of his blond, 
which should abide in the cloister. She gave 
also vnto the brother, a clean linen cloth, dip- 
ped in the bloud which flowed out of the side of 
Christ, she gave him also some of this bloud in 
a cup, for a testimony that the Pope should 
know that Mary was tainted with originall 
sinn ;* this first mentioned crucifix they should 
send to Roome, which the Pope should confirme 
with great indulgence, and should send that 
with the five drops of bloud again to Bern for 
an eternall memory, wherefore the Pope should 
with St. Thomas Aquinas receive a like re- 
ward, viz. eternall glory. 

“ She gave the brother also a letter, which 
three friers, belonging to three convents, Neu- 
renburch, Basell, and Bern, sealed with the 
privy seal of the city of Bern, should deliver 
to the Pope; there was also a great noise of 
this abroad, and much wreiting backward and 
forewards att this time. 

“ After this revelation, she had a long con- 
munication with the brother, and asked him, 
what he desired more of her sonn, and fora 
testimony, said she, reach me thy hand, and 





* “ She gave him three drops of her son's 
blood, which were three tears of blood that he 
had shed over Jerusalem, and this signified that 
she was three hours in original sin, after which 
she was, by his mercy, delivered out of that 
state. For it seems the Dominicans were re 
solved so to compound the matter, that they 
should gain the main point of her conception 
in sin, yet they would comply so far with the 
reverence for the Virgin, with which the world 
was possessed, that she should be believed to 
have remained a very short while in that state 
She gave him also five drops of blood in the 
form of a cross, which were tears of blood, that 
she had shed while her son was on the cross, 
and, to convince him more fully, she presented 
an Hostie to him, that appeared as an ordinary 
Hostie, and of a sudden it appeared to be of & 
deep red colour.” Burnet, pp. 36, 37. 
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take the seigne of the wound in thy hand, for 
an example to all Christendome ; and because 
he retarded a little, the false Mary took his 
hand* and pressed a sharp naile through it, so 
that the brother cried for paine “Oh Mary !” 
she said, “ holy brother, this divine gift you 
have received through your earnest prayers 
these five years past, whereof ye shall not be 
ashamed; this wound shall be renewed twice 
a year, vpon good friday, and vpon the day of 
my sonn’s glorious name ;” she gave him also 
a medicine to the wound, and promised him 
also indulgence of Pope Julius, with a com- 
mand to abide hence forward humble of heart, 
to speake little, to dwell separate from the 
world, and to pray three times houres in a day; 
after these words vanished the counterfeit 
Mary 

“ Then the four Heretick friers put their 


heads together, and were glad that their inten- | 


tion so fortunately prospered, and intended to 


make of this brother a new Franciscus, or Lord | 


God. They made a water, by sorcerie, which 
being taken by the brother, took away all his 
senses and understanding; then they made 
with another byting water, the other four 


wounds in his hand, body, and feet, and with a | 
third water they knew how to recover the bro- | 
| fence, wherefore the Prior was forced to retire 


ther to his senses againe. 


“ When now the brother awaked, and saw | 


the other four wounds with great admiration, 


they pretended they had seene and heard some | 


holy things about him, which, without ques- 
tion, by divine ordination had imprinted these 
other wounds upon him. 

“In the mean time, the clamour came into 


the citty, and every one would see this new | 


Lord God ; then they prepared a chamber for 


him, and gave him instructions how he should | 


behave himself befere the people, yet they 
would not suffer any one to speak with the bro- 
ther, but onely to see him, for they feared his 
vndecent and vnadvised answers. 

** When now any people of fashion came to 
see this holy man, then the poore brother must 
play the passion, and like a heavenly mounte- 
banck, be a spectacle to the people ; att last 
they made him drink of the water whereof he 
frothed at the mouth, as if he were a wrost- 
ling with death, and when they saw it was 
time, they gave him the other water, which 
made him alive in his senses againe, and then 
the play was att an end, whereby they bought 
the people’s faith and gott their money. 

“ To relate all the lying revelations and act- 
ed knaveries were to long and tedious, as of the 
forme of Bonaventure, Thomas Aquinas, and 
of Barnardus and Hieronimus, both burnt att 
Ferrara by Pope Alexander. 

“On a certaine night Doctor Stephen ap- 
peared to the brother and had many words with 





* In Burnet’s account, the frier being desir- 
ed to hold out his hand, “had no great mind to 
receive a favour in which he was to suffer so 
much; but she forced his hand and stuck a 
nail through it; the hole was as big as a grain 
of pease, and he saw the candle clearly through 
it.” He shrewdly suspected the medicine to be 
little better than common ointment, but was 
persuaded by his confessor that this was on! y an 
imagination. 


Voi. X1.—No. 62. 








him, but the brother began partly to have a 
bad suspition of him, that the thing was not 
real, wherefore Doctor Stephen retired with 
shame, not long after the Prior prepared him- 
self in his disguise, and came to the brother 
saluting him, saying, ‘I am Mary, of whom ye 
doubted not long agoe, and because ye shall 
be free of all bad suspition, take this holy body 
of my sonn (giving him a colloured Hostie) 
that ye may henceforth believe that I am no 
counterfeit, also I bring you a bottle full of his 
precious bloud, which | will present to you and 
this cloister,’ they thought hereby to institute 
a pelgrimage. 

‘* But the brother was no more pleased with 
the appearance, and said, if you are no evill 
spirit, repeate me a pater noster and an Ave 
Mary; then the Prior begann to pray, instead 
of Mary, and when he said forgire rs our 
trespasses, &c. then said the false Mary, this 
is a testimony that I am conceived in sinn, 
Hail to me Mary full of grace, the Lord is 
with me, &ec. 

“The brother knew the voice, and being 
very angry, drew his knife and stabbed the 


| Prior, or false Mary, in the right leg: the 


Prior took a piece of the wall, and threw it att 
the brother, but the brother stood vpon his de- 


with shame. 

“ The supprior comforted his companion whe 
was half dead with fear, and thought to mend 
the matter, appeared vnto the brother as if he 


| were St. Catharine of Sena, to reprove him 


of his vnbelief and of his grosse behaviour to 
Mary, and said, ‘I should tell you that you 
have the right wounds of Christ in your body, 
which neither I nor Franciscus have,’ and more 
such like words, but the brother behaved him- 
self in such a manner, that he appeared no 


| more. 


“ This freighted the four friers terribly, be- 
cause the bussines was gone so farre, that they 
could not retire with this grosse Lord God, 
the brother would be a fool no longer: where- 
fore Doctor Stephen found out this invention, 
he talked with the brother after this manner, 
that it was true that some fraudulent appari- 
tions had been made, onely therefore to keep 
him in his devotion, yet the thing in itself, is 
true, and ye shall no doubt, neither do we, but 
ye have the wounds from God. 

“ Because now, we liave spread this by your 
command and knowledge among the people, 
and if you prove tardy you will bring vs and 
your self in daunger and in dirision among the 
people, but if you keep stedfast, you will cause 
vs and yourself to have great profit by it, be- 
cause we are the four superiors of the cloister 
and all the bussiness goes through our hands, 
therefore help vs and your self, the thing is 
begunn and hath a good medium, onely do 
you help to finish it: with such and many other 
words, they overcame the simplicity of the 
brother, so that he consented vnto it, and gave 
himself to their disposing, whereof they great- 
ly rejoyced and hoped the cause would go right 
and come to a good end. 2 

“In the meane time they devised a cunning 
trick; they gave vnto the brother some of the 
water which made him senselesse, and healed 
his old wounds, so that onely the red bloud 
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eolloured seignes remained; and after much: | 


instruction they sett him vpon his knees vpon 
the altar in our Ladies chappel, before an image 
erected for that purpose, and Doctor Steven 
stood vnseen after* a hanging behinde the 
image and spooke through a pipe, in the per- 
son of Christ to Mary, ‘ mother, wherefore do 


you crie, have I not promised you that your | 
will shall be done?’ the image of Mary an- | 


ewered, ‘I crie therefore because there is no 
end made of this bussinesse:'t then the image 
of Christ spake againe, ‘believe me, mother, 
it shall be manifested.’ These words heard 
the kneeling brother before the image, by the 


oor er of the drink being vnmoveable, as if he | 
| worldly habits of his silke which he had brought 


nad bene in a swound; presently Doctor Ste- 


ven stole out of the chappel and bolted it; | 


then they prepared old women who went 
through the city and made a great noise, and 


spread it all over the citty, how our Lady att | 


the preachers,} eryed and spake, wherefore 
there was a great concourse of people came 
thither 


“ Now, in this concourse of people, the four | 
friers caine running also, as if they knew no- | 


thing of it, with much admiration, and com- 
manded the chappel to be shutt, and went to 
the brother, asking him how he was come the- 
ther and what this signified ’—he answered, a 
spirit had in his devotion drawn him thither, 


also that the image had spoken, he might also 


not come down from thence before the four 
superiors of the citty came there with whom 
he had something to communicate, and betor« 
he had received the holy sacrament 

“Then they sent presently for the four su- 
periors, whose names for shortnesse sake | 
will omitte, to whom the brother said, that our 


Lady lamented the miserable destruction of 


the citty of Bern, because they yearly took 
money from the French king, and because they y 
did not expell the bare-footed friars who led 
an unholy lite and gave her a feigned honnour 
which she did not want nor desired, viz. that 
she was conceived without originall sinn, vpon 
this the Lords held their peace 


“ Now it was purposed, in the presence of | 


the Lords and the people, to poison the brother 
in the sacrament, by which their bussiness 
would be closed vp, and the brother would have 
bene counted a saint and then their bussiness 
had bene done, but the brother perceived the 
matter and would have none of the coulored 
poisoned hoste, which they said was wonder- 


fully sprinkled with the b loud of Christ; then 


they gave him another which he received, and 


then he was led with great pompe to the upper 


end of the church, betore the high altar. 

‘ The brother and the four friers were cited 
before the councell; 
confirmed all these things, which seemed very 
strange voto them. 

« The four friers begann to doubt of the bro- 
ther and were terrified and kept a close coun- 


cell what they should do, because the brother | 
knew their deceit, and they lived in continuall | 


* After—i. e. be shined 

t The answer was, according to Burnet, 
“because his honour was given to her, since 
it was said that she was born without sin 

{ ?.¢. at the convent of the preaching friars 


| it Vp againe 


who with the four friers | 


feare that he would not leave prating, also he 
had perceived att the altar that they would 
have poisoned him 

* But to make short, the one would shutt him 
up and famish him, the other would drown 
him, the third would poison him, and the fourth 
would stabbe him and strangle him. 

“ This conclusion the brother heard (by the 
permission of God) hid in a private place, and 
he was sore afraid, yet warned by this. 

* They break off his victuals day ly, whereby 
ie looked like a spirituall martyr, this made 
the brother weary, and he privately followed 
the four friers on a time, then he found them 
sitting amongst handsome women, clad in 


into the cloister, and glutted with good fatt ca- 
pons, whereof they were so terrified that they 
all ranne away 

‘Then said Doctor Steven, be not offended, 
these are my sisters; then they thought he had 
seene too much; and that it were time to take 


| a course with him, they gave him some hearbs 


in his meate, pressed with the joice of spiders, 
which by the will of God did him no harme 

‘Then they thought it had not bene aneugh 
poisoned and gave some of it to a catt, which 
died immediately 

‘ The Prior also brought him poison‘d drink, 
but he would not drink it, then they gave it to 
+ young wolves which they had in the cloister, 
which died presently of it 

‘In the third place, they thrust down his 
throat a poisoned sacrament, but he vomited 
»,and when the sacrament fell vpon 
a bench it sweathed bloud, which affreighted 
them much, and they threw the bench with 
the sacrament into the oven to burn it, then 
there was such a terrible noise heard in the 
cloister, that they were almost out of their 
witts and cried out, ‘ woe to vs, what we have 
done; but yet they did not leave of, but tied 
him toa chaine, and pinched him with red hott 
irons, to force him to an oath, that he should 
not disclose their rogueries, which att last out 
of great paine he promised. 

* The thing lay too heavy vpon the brother, 
and he saw, that they dayly sought his life, 
therefore he sought an opportunity to gett out 
of the cloister and he shortly found one, so that 
he ranne out of the cloister, and threw his 


| cappe from him, and followed his former trade, 


and declared their roguerie not onely to the 
councell, but to every one that he knew. 

‘ Wherefore they were sommoned before 
the councell to be heard together, and the 
fault was laid vpon the brother, because the 
friers should not easely runne away out of the 
cloister, also they” were not prepared, neither 
would they burn their hands to lay them ease- 
ly on the clergy 

* linmediately the ordre prepared them- 
selves, and sent a legate to Roome, viz. Doc- 
tor Steven and the supprior, because the Pope 
should confirm their miracle and then nobody 
dare speake against it, in the meane time the 
brother was cast into prison, and they diligently 

* The meaning appears to be, that the ma 
gistrates were not prepared to burn their hands 
by laying them upon the clergy, without very 
good reason 
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enquired the ground of all the bussiness, but 
the brother halted on both sides, some things 
he confirmed and some he rejected, because he 


would not wholly disgrace the order; in the | 


meane time, these two returned from Roome, 
in good hopes that their bussiness would come 
to a good end 

“ The Provinciall and Prior of Basell sought 
also that the roguery should be sothed vp, and 


the fault laid vpon the brother, but when the | 


four friers were laid hold of and put into irons, 
then these two went away without taking their 
leafe for fear it would fall ypon them also; pre- 
sently the citty of Bern sent to Roome, and 
desired an orderly judge who according to the 
spiritauall might proceede in the cause and 


make an end of it, which Pope Julius did not | 


deny them, and sent them three Bishops and 


the Provinciall of the preachers, and those he | 


allowed all power. 
“ Whea now the four friers were putt to the 


rack, and straightly examined, the provincial | 


of the preachers put his two fingers vpon his 
mouth, shewing thereby to Doctor Steven that 
he should not confesse, but one of the Bishops 
perceived it and thrust him out of his commis- 
sion. wherefore he died of griefe att Constans; 


for the thing, whereof perhaps he had know- | 


ledge, as by the brothers confession may be 
seen, lay heavy to his heart: the four friers in 
their tortures confessed vnheard of things 
then they sent* to Roome to Pope Julius for a 
larger commission; in the meane time, they 
putt the brother also to rack, who contessed 
all the bussiness, how they begann with him 
and how they proceeded, which was compre- 
hended in 22 articles, viz. that att the first 
they would not receive him, vntil they per- 
ceived that he had 53 florins and some damasks 
and other silks. 

“In the next place, of all the false appari- 
tions, dolour and pangs which they had putt 
him to, and had bewitched them with the black 
art, and had vsed him as is before related in 
the historie. 

“Item, that it was therefore purposely be- 
gunn, because they would expel! the bare- 
ooted friers, and ruine them, and that they, 


with their opinion of the sinfull conception, | 


might be superior to them, and by this insti- 
tute a profitable pelgrimage vnto them [selves. ] 


“Item, he believed certainly, that St. Ca- | 


tharine of Sena was vsed in the same manner, 
and received the 5 wounds like him. 

“Item, that Doctor Steven did not come to 
the mettens in 3 years’ space, and that on a 
certain tyme he had found them among hand- 
some women. 


He says, “it may be 
easily imagined that the Franciscans took all 
possible care to have it well examined; the 


Bishops of Lausanne and of Zyon, with the | 


Provinciall of the Dominicans, were appointed 
to form the Processe.”” He adds, that the Pro- 
vincial opposed the application of torture to 
the friars, who endured it as long as they 


cculi; at last one of them “said plainly, that | 


he {the Provincial] was on the whole secret, 
and so he withdrew"—and was supposed to 
have poisoned himself. p. 41 


* Item, how the Provinciall had commanded 
| him to follow the four friers in all things, he 
is also guilty of the bussiness. 

“Ttem, how he came one time att vnawares 
| in Doctor Steven's cell, and found him clothed 
in a woman’s apparel, and by this cause his 
suspicion of the false apperition. 

* Item, that they had pressed the first wound 
into his hande with a naile, and had eaten the 
other four with a water, and of the three wa- 
ters above mentioned, how that he had mixed 
together the bloud of a jew, quicksilver and 
other things not decent to be told,” how that 
he plucked 19 haires out of the eyebrows of a 
| jews child, and conjured as many divells into 
the water, by which they made him sometimes 
vninoveable, sometimes raving, and then said 
the friers, L lay so deep in devotion, and when I 
raved then I played with Christ's bitter passion. 
| “A baptised jew at Bamberch, called Lasa- 
rus, had procured that before named bloud to 
them, he had also made the collour, wherewith 
| they had colloured the Sacrament, as also the 
crucifix. 

“Item, that they had an art to keep the 
wounds open vnputrified and without paine: 
item. how that they had healed them vp, and 
| by the vertue of a sap of atree, had made him 
| these wonderful seignes in stead of the hooles. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Burnet is less scrupulous. He says, that 
the sub-prior exhibited a book full of charms, 
‘but he said that before they could be effectual, 
they must renounce God, and he not only did 
this himself, but by a formal act put in writing, 
signed with his blood, he dedicated himself to 
| the Devil: it is true he did not oblige the rest 

to this, but only to renounce God. The com- 
| position of the Draught was a mixture of some 
Fountain water and Chrisme, the hairs of the 
| Eye-brows of a Child, some Quicksilver, some 
grains of Incense, somewhat of an Easter 
Wax-Candle, some consecrated Salt, and the 
| Blood of an unbaptized Child. This composi- 
| tion was a secret which the Subprior did not 
communicate to the other Friers. 

“ In these transactions the Legates returned 
| from Rome, with a full power and commission 
to act in the thing, then the foure were strictly 
examined againe. The bishops desired that 
| the proper written confession might be onely 
given to them, to show to the Pope, it was so 
odious, but it would not be graunted them, but 
| it should also be discovered vnto 8 of the Se- 
| nate, and after an open degradation of their 
| ecclesiasticall dignity, they were openly burn- 
| ed in the market place att Bern, in the sight 
| of a multitude of people, as hereticks, in the 
| yeare 1500, onely four articles of their confes- 
| sion were printed. 

“ The matter lay asleep some time, but a 
| year after that a Spanish Bishop came, autho- 

rized with full powers from Rome, and the 

whole Cheat being fully proved, the four Friers 
| were solemnly degraded from their priesthood, 
and Eight daies after, it being the last of May, 
1500, they were burnt in a Meadow on the 
other side of the River over against the great 
church; the place of their Execution was 
| shewed me, as well as the hole in the wall, 
| thro which the Voice was conveyed to the 
| Image."—p. 41 
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“ Item, how he was instructed in all things, 


to speake before the image, concerning the | 


citty of Berne and the Barefooted friers. 
“Item, how they had bound themselves to- 
gether with an oath to take my life away. 


“Ttem, of the force and torture they had | 


vsed to make me hold my tongue, and of the 
poisoned hearbs, drink and sacrament, they had 
given him 

“Ttem, the superior had stolen from the 


cloister 500 pounds, he could also make that | 


every woman, vnto whom he gave his hand, 
must fulfil his will 

“ Ttem, the four friers had stolen our Ladies 
jewels, and gave him something of [sic] for 
an ornament in his celle, because they might 


convince him of theft, and the Prior had sent | 
| Then Memory, always garrulous, will tell 


his part into Swabia.” 
We will conclude this long extract in the 
words of Burnet. 


greatest Miracles that ever was, and it gives a 
shrewd suspition that many of the other Mira- 


cles of that church were of the same nature, | 
but more successfully finished.” —Letters, p. 42. 


—[—_ 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THE GAMESTER 
Lovp how!l'd the winter storm—athwart the sky 


Rush'd the big clouds,—the midnight gale was | 


high ; 
©'er the proud city sprang th’avenging flash, 
And tower and temple trembled to the crash 
Of the great thunder-peal. Again the light 
Switt tore the dark veil from the brow of night ; 


And, ere the far-chased darkness,closing round | _ : . 
| Than all, though cherish’d, rush’d upon his 


As the flame vanish ‘d, fell still more profound,— 


Again the near-heard tempest, wild and dread, | 


Spake ina voice that might awake the dead! 

Yet while the lightning burn'd—the thunder 
roar’ d— 

And even Virtue trembled—and adored— 

Alone was heard, within the gamester’s hell, 

The gamester’s curse—the oath—the frantic 
yell! 

Fix'd to one spot, intense, the burning eye 

Mark'd not the flash—saw but the changeful 
die '— 

And, deaf to heaven’s high peal, one demon 
vice 

Possess'd their souls—triumphant avarice ! 


Loud howl'd the winter storm ;—night wore | 


away 
Too slow, and thousands watch’d and wish’'d 
for day ; 
And there was one poor, lonely, lovely thing, 
Who sat and shnudder'd as the wild gale’s wing 
Rush'd by—all mournfully. Her children slept 
As the poor mourner gazed, and sigh'd, and 
wept! 
Why sits that anguish on her faded brow ? 
Why droops her eye ?—Ah, Florio, where art 
thou? 
Flown are thy hours of dear domestic bliss— 
The a embrace—the husband’s—father’s 
iss— 


“It was certainly one of 
the blackest and yet the best carried on cheat | 
that has been ever known, and no doubt had | 
the poor Frier died, before the discovery, it 
had passed down to posterity as one of the | 


The Gamester. 


Blest tranquil hours to Love and Virtue given, 
Delicious joys that made thy home a heaven! 
Flown, and for ever ;—love, fame, virtue, sold 
For luere—for the sordid thirst of gold ; 

The craving, burning wish, that will not rest, 
The vulture-passion of the human breast— 
The thirst for that which, granted or denied, 
Still leaves, still leaves the soul unsatisfied, 
Just as the wave of Tantalus flows by, 
Cheating the lip and mocking the fond eye! 


Yet oft array’d in all their genuine truth, 


, Rose the sweet visions of his early youth ;— 
| More bright, more beautiful those visions rise, 
| As cares increase, on our regretful eyes, 


And when the storms of life infuriate roll, 
Unnerve the arm, and shake th'impassive soul ; 


The glowing story of our youth too well; 

And scenes will rise upon the pensive view, 

Which Memory’s pencil will portray too true! 

Thus when Repentance warm’d his aching 
breast, 

He turn’d him, tearful, to those scenes so blest, 

And fresh they came, a dear departed throng 


| Of joys that wrung the heart, by contrast 


strong,— 

Lost, loved delights, that forced the frequent 
sigh, 

And chill'd the life-blood while they charm‘d 


the eye! 


| Could he forget when first-—O thrilling hour !— 


He wooed his Julia in her native bower? 

Forget the tender walk, the gate, the cot, 

The impassion’d vow,—ah, could they be for- 
got? 

Sweet noons, sweet eves, when all below, above, 

i rapture, and the hours were wing’d by 
ove! 

But chief one dear remembrance—one more 
bright 


sight— 
The morn that, blushing in her virgin charms, 
Gave the wrong'd Julia to his eager arms! 


| Ah, wrong'd—tor though Remorse full deeply 


stung . 
His bosom, to the damning vice he clung ; 
And she, poor victim, had not power to stay 
The wanderer on his wild and desperate way; 


| While round her ever, sternly, fiercely sweep 


Views of the future, gloomy, dark, and deep— 

Prophetic glances! He has left again 

His sacred home, to seek the gamester’s den! 

Ah, aptly term’d a he//, for oft Despair 

And Suicide, twin brothers, revel there! 

Awake, infatuate youth, for Death is nigh, 

Guides the dread card. and shakes the fateful 
die! 

Awake, ere yet the monster lay thee low, 

All that thou lovest perish in that blow! 

The strong temptation firmly, nobly spurn: 

Home, children, wife, may yet be thine ;—re- 
turn 

To virtue, and be happy! But ‘tis o'er: 

Stripp'd of his all, he may return no more! 

Ruin‘d he stands,—the tempter plies his part, 

As the head reels, and sinks the bursting heart! 

With fell Despair his glaring eyeballs roll, 

And all the demon fires his madden’d soul; 

The bullet speeds—upon the blood-stain'd floor 

He lies—and play has one pale victim more!” 
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From the Londen Magazine. 


THE MILITARY SKETCH-BOOK.* 


We are extremely glad to see the Half-pay 
on active literary service. Few people have 
more to tell than they who have seen seven- 
teen years of service abroad and at home; and 
few, that which is better worth hearing. Mi- 
litary authors, we are glad to observe, are ac- 
cumulating; the literary fever is even pene- 
trating the Commissariat. It is only the other 
day, that an officer on the quarter-master’s 
staff gave us his “ Adventures in the Penin- 
sula,” in a very pleasant manner. As he could 
not show his bravery, he hit upon the scheme 
of displaying his learning. * spite of his 
Greek and his classics, however, we were glad 
that he had become an author. But we prefer 
the Recollections of the Gentlemen of the 
Line. “The Military Sketch-Book,” and 
“The Naval Sketch-Book,” + may be clubbed 
together, and be considered the sketch-book of 
the United Service. The “Officer of the 
Line” is, however, more to our liking than 
the sailor, fur he is evidently a better-natured 
man. Generous, brave, and modest, he pos- 
sesses all the virtues of the soldier—light- 
hearted. jovial, and spirited, he shows himself 
an Irishman—and the force and reality of 
many of his sketches, prove him in possession 
of considerable literary talents. His pathos, 
as well as his gaiety, is Irish—his romance is 
also Milesian—in the one he is somewhat given 
to the mawkish; and in the other to the im- 
probable. The Subaltern is more scholastic 
and finished in his pictures—the author of the 
Eventful Life is more particular and full in his 
descriptions, and more striking and copious in 
his details, and more valuable from the rarer 
nature of his testimony; but then the officer 
of rank is a shrewder character than either, 
knows the world better, and is somewhat of a 
satirist. It is true, that he frequently fails— 
that his humour is often broad and coarse, as 
well as that his pathos is puling—but on the 
whole, the book is decidedly clever, and ex- 
ceedingly amusing. It may be made more 
than amusing—the character of the British 
officer and of the British army, is illustrated 
by many of the author's remarks and anec- 
dotes ; and the question of corporal punishment 
is well exemplified. For the purposes of in- 
struction, and also for our own delight, we 
much prefer the graver parts of the work—by 
which we mean, those sketches which are not 
coloured by fiction, but pretend to be nothing 
more than what they are—honest recollections. 
Of this kind is the account of the Walcheren 
expedition, which is the best sketch of that ill- 
fated expedition. The most amusing part of | 
it relates to the operation of a brigade of five | 
hundred sailors, who served with the army as 
akind of guerilla force. Their playing at sol- | 
diers is highly laughable and characteristic. 

“The annoyance from the enemy's rifles 





* The Military Sketch-Book. Reminiscences | 
of Seventeen Years in the Service Abroad and | 


at Home. By an Officer of the Line. Lon- | 
don, Colburn, 1227. 2 vols. 12mo. 

{ By an Officer of Rank. Published last 
year. 





was a good deal lessened by the brigade of 
sailors. These extraordinary fellows delighted 
in hunting the ‘ Munscers, as they termed the 
French; and a more formidable pack never 
was unkennelled. Armed, each with an im- 
mense long pole or pike, a cutlass, and a pis- 
tol, they appeared to be a sort of force that, in 
case of a sortie, or where execution was to be 
done in the way of storming, would have been 
as destructive as a thousand hungry tigers: as 
it was, they annoyed the French skirmishers 
in all directions, by their irregular and extra- 
ordinary attacks. They usually went out in 
parties, as if they were going to hunt a wild 
beast, and no huntsman ever followed the 
chase with more delight. The French might 
fairly exclaim with the frogs in the fable— 
“ Ah! Monsieur Bull, what is sport to you, is 
death to us.” 

“ Regularly every day after their mess (for 
they messed generally ona green in the village 
of East Zuburg) they would start off to their 
‘hunt,’ as they called it, in parties headed by a 
petty officer. Then they would leap the dykes, 
which their poles enabled them to do, and dash 
through those which they could not otherwise 
cross; they were like a set of Newfoundland 
dogs in the marshes, and when they spied a 
few riflemen of the French, they ran at them 
helter-skelter: then pistol, cutlass, and pike, 
went to work in downright earnest. The 
French soldiers did not at all relish the tars— 
and no wonder; for the very appearance of 
them was terrific, and quite out of the usual 
order of things. Each man seemed a sort of 
Paul Jones—-tarred, belted, and cutlassed as they 
were. Had we had occasion to storm Flush- 
ing, I have no doubt that they would have car- 
ried the breach themselves. The scenes 
which their eccentricities every hour present- 
ed, were worthy of the pencil of Hogarth. 
Among the most humorous of these, were 
their drills, musters, and marchings, or as they 
generally called such proceedings, “ playing 
at soldiers.’ All that their officers did, had 
no effect in keeping either silence or regulari- 
ty; those officers, however, were “ part and 
parcel” of the same material as the Jacks 
themselves, and as able to go through the pipe- 
clay regularity of rank and file, as to deliver a 
sermon on the immortality of the soul. But 
the fact is, they were not either expected or 
intended to be regular troops, and their drills 
were merely adopted to teach them to keep 
together in line when marching from one place 
to another; so that they might not go about 
the country after the manner of a troop of don- 
keys. These marches and drills afforded the 
highest degree of amusement, both to soldiers 
and officers; the disproportion in the sizes of 
the men—the front rank man, perhaps, four 
feet one, while the rear rank man was six feet 
two; the giving of the word from the ‘ middy,’ 
always accompanied by a ‘ G— d—n;" the gibes 
and jeers of the men themselves. ‘ Heads up, 
you beggar of Corpolar there,’ a little slang- 
going Jack would cry out from the rear-rank, 
well knowing that his size secured him from 
the observation of the officer. Then perhaps 


| the man immediately before him, to show his 


sense of decorum, would turn round and re- 
mark: ‘I say, who made you a fugle man, mas- 
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ter Billy? can’t ye behave like a sodger afore 
the commander, eh?’ Then from another part 
of the squad, a stentorian roar would arise, 
with ‘I'll not stand this, if I do, bl—t me; 
here's this here bl—y Murphy stickin’ a sword 


into my starn.’ Then perhaps the middy would | 
oe the word ‘ right face,’ in order to prepare | 


or marching; but some turned right and some 
left, while others turned right round and were 
faced by their opposite rank man. This con- 
fusion in a few minutes, however, would be 
rectified, and the word ‘ march’ given: off they 
went, some whistling a quick step, and others 
imitating the sound of a drum with their voice, 
and keeping time with the whistler, ‘ row didi- 
dow, dididow, row dow, dow’'—every sort of 
antic trick began immediately, particularly 
treading on each other's heels. I once saw a 
fellow suddenly jump out of the line of march, 
erying out, ‘1 be d—d if Riley hasn't spikes 
in his toes, an’ | won't march afore him any 
longer,’ and then coolly fell im at the rear. 
‘Keep the step,’ then was bandied about, with 
a thousand similar expressions, slapping each 
other's hats down upon their eyes, elbowing, 
jostling, and joking—away they went to beat 
the bushes for Frenchmen; and even when un- 
der the fire of both the hidden riflemen and 
the rampart guns, their jollity was unabated. 
One of these odd fellows was hit in the leg by 
a rifle ball, which broke the bones, and he tell 

it was in a hot pursuit which he and a few 
others were engaged in after a couple of the 
riflemen, who had ventured a little too far 
from their position, when, seeing that he could 
follow no farther, he took off his tarry hat and 


= with all his might after them; ‘ there, 


you beggars, I wish it was a long eighteen for 

our sakes.’ The poor fellow was carried off 
by his comrades, and taken to the hospital, 
where he died.” 


As John Bull carries all his peculiarities into 


foreign parts, so were these sailors equally te- 
nacious of their marine usages in military ser- 


vice. In the cannonading of the town, they | 


would only fire in broadsides, and such was 
their zeal in firing, that they at length blew up 
themselves. 


“ The sailors’ battery, containing six twenty- | 


four pounders, almost split our ears. These 
enthusiastic demi-devils fired not as the other 


batteries did, but like broadsides from a ship— | 


each discharge was eminently distinguished by 
its terrific noise, for the guns were all fired at 
once, and absolutely shook the earth at every 
round. So vehement were these seamen in 


their exertions, that they blew themselres up | 
This was done by a little squat fel- | 


at last! 
low, who served the guns with ammunition: 


he placed a cartridge against a lighted match | 
in his hurry; this exploding, communicated | 


with a large quantity of powder, and the na- 
tural catastrophe followed. 
the brave fellows, among whom was a young 


midshipman, were severely burnt and bruised ; | 
out of which number, were I to judge from | 


their appearance as they were carried past us. 
I should suppose not more than half a dozen 
recovered. They were all jet black, their faces 
one shapeless mass, and their clothes and hair 
burnt to acinder. In the midst of their suf- 
fering the only thing that seemed to ease them, 


About twenty of 
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was swearing at the little sailor, who was the 

author of their misfortune ; while he, poor 
{ creature, in addition to his wounds and burns, 
| patiently suffered the whole torrent of his 
| comrades’ abuse.” 

“ Geraghty’s Kick” is a sketch of another 
kind, but equally characteristic. Geraghty 
| was a powerful Irishman, who once kicked a 

bursting shell out of the middle of his own re- 
giment into another. The bravery of the ac- 
tion led to encouragement, and encouragement 
led to insolence, until Geraghty became a pri- 
vileged drunkard, and was at length discharged 
by the Colonel, to secure his regiment “ from 
the further consequence of Geraghty’s kick.” 
This is the account of the exploit, and some 
of its consequences. 

“ At the battle of Talavera, when the hill 
on the left of the British line had been retaken 
from the enemy, after the most obstinate and 
bloody fighting, the French continued to throw 
shells upon it with most destructive precision. 
One of those terrible instruments of death 
fell close to a party of grenadiers belonging 
to the forty-fifth regiment, who were standing 
on the summit of the hill. The fusee was 
burning rapidly, and a panic struck upon the 
minds of the soldiers, for they could not move 
away from*the shell, on account of the com- 
pact manner in which the troops stood: it was 
nearly consuined—every rapidly succeeding 
spark from it promised to be the last—all ex- 
pected instant death—when Tom Geraghty, a 
tall raw-boned Irishman, ran towards the shell, 
crying out, ‘ By J , ll have a kick for it, 
if it was to be my last ;’ and with a determined 
push from his foot, sent the load of death 
whirling off the height. It fell amongst a 
close column of men below, while Geraghty, 





| leaning over the verge from whence it fell, 


with the most vehement and good-natured 
energy, bawled out, ‘ Mind your heads, boys; 
mind your heads!’ Horror! the shell burst— 
it was over in a moment. At least twenty 
men were shattered to pieces by the explo- 
sion! 

“ Geraghty was wholly unconscious of hav- 
ing done any mischief. It was a courageous 
impulse of the moment, which operated upon 
him in the first instance; and the injury to the 
service was not worse than if the shell had 
remained where it first fell. Self-preservation 
is positively in favour of the act, considering 
that there was no other way of escaping from 
destruction. 

“ Very serious consequences would have still 
attended the matter, had it not been for the 
active exertions of the officers; for the men 
of the regiment, among which the shell was 
thrown, and who had escaped, were with diffi- 
culty prevented from mounting the hill and 
| executing summary punishment upon the gre- 
nadiers, from whom the unweleome messenger 
had been so unceremoniously despatched. 
Thus they would have increased in an alarm- 
ing degree the evil consequences of Geragh- 
ty’s kick. 

“ An unexpected shower of admiration and 
flattery, like the sudden possession of oe 
and unexpected wealth, produces evil effects 
upon a weak head. The perilous kick, instead 
of exalting Geraghty’s fortunos, as it wo 
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have done had he been a prudent man, pro- 
duced the very opposite ¢ q es. He was 
talked of throughout the regiment—nay, the 
whole division—for this intrepid act; every 
body, officers and all, complimented him upon 
his coolness and courage ; and the general who 
commanded his regiment (Sir John Doyle) 
gave him the most flattering encouragement. 
All this was lost upon Geraghty; he was one 
of those crazy fellows whom nothing but the 
weight of adversity could bring to any tolera- 
ble degree of steadiness; and instead of pro- 
fiting by his reputed bravery, he gave way to 
the greatest excesses. Finding that he was 
tolerated in one, he would indulge in another, 
until it became necessary to check the exube- 
rance of his folly. He gave way completely 
to drunkenness: when under the effects of 
liquor, although a most inoffensive being when 
sober, he would try to “ carry all before him,” 
as the phrase goes; and having succeeded in 
this so frequently, amongst the privates and 
non-commissioned officers of his regiment, the 
excitement of the excess began to lose its pun- 
gency in his imagination, and he determined 
to extend his enjoyments amongst the officers : 
this very soon led him to most disagreeable 
results. It had been ordered that the privates 
should not walk upon a certain part of the pa- 
rade in Colchester Barracks. Geraghty, how- 
ever, thought proper to kick against it as de- 
terminedly as he formerly did against the shell. 
Charged with strong rum, he one day strutted 
across it in a manner becoming a hero of Ta- 
lavera (as he thought), and was seen by two of 
his officers, ensigns, who sent the orderly to 
desire him to move off the forbidden ground; 
but Geraghty declined obedience, and told the 
orderly to “be off to the devil out o° that.” 
The ensigns, on being informed of the disobe- 
dience, proceeded to the delinquent, and re- 
newed their orders, which were not only disre- 
garded, but accompanied by a violent assault 
from Geraghty. The refractory giant seized 
an ensign in each hand, and having lifted both 
off the ground, dashed their heads together. 
This was seen by some other officers and sol- 
diers of the regiment, who all ran instantly to 
rescue the sufferers from Geraghty’s gripe. 
None could, however, secure him; he raged 
and threatened vengeance on all who came 
within the length of his long arms; nor would 
he have surrendered had it not been for a cap- 
tain in the regiment, under whose eye he pull- 
ed many a trigger against the enemy. This 
officer approached with a stick, seized him by 
the collar, and began to lay on in good style. 
‘Leather away,’ cried Geraghty, ‘I'll submit 
to you, Captain, and will suffer any thing ; flog 
me, if you like. You are a good sodger, an’ 
saw the enemy ; but, by J , Pll not be in- 
a by brats o’ boys who never smelt powd- 
er. 

“ The consequences of this violence of course 
led to punishment: Geraghty was flogged for 
the mutiny ; he received six hundred and fifty 
lashes, laid heavily on; yet he never uttered 
4 groan during the whole of this suffering ; 
and when taken down, although bleeding, 
bruised, and doubtless greatly exhausted, as- 
sumed an air of insolent triumph; put on his 








shirt, and boldly walked off to the hospital. | gle, four in number, and 
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The body of the man was overcome,—the pal- 
lid cheek, the bloodshot eye, the livid lip, the 
clammy mouth—all declared it ; but the spirit 
was wholly untouched by the lash: nothing on 
earth could touch it.” 

The sketch entitled “ Punishment,” is clever 
and affecting. The actual infliction of the 
flogging is evidently drawn by one who has 
watched the reality with no trifling degree of 
feeling. This sketch is worth many pamphlets 
on the subject. 

‘Parade, Sir'—Parade, Sir'—There’s a 
parade this morning, Sir!’ 

“With these words, grumbled out by the 
unyielding leathern lungs of my servant, I was 
awakened from an agreeable dream in my bar- 
rack-room bed one morning about a quarter 
before eight o'clock. 

‘“¢ Parade !'"—I reflected a moment ;— yes,’ 
said I, ‘a punishment parade.’ 

“| proceeded to dress; and as I looked out 
of my window I saw that the morning was as 
gloomy and disagreeable as the duty we were 
about to perform. ‘Curse the punishment !— 
curse the crimes! '—muttered I to myself. 

“] was soon shaved, booted, and belted. 
The parade-call was beaten, and in a moment 
I was in the barrack-yard. ; 

“ The non-commissioned officers were march- 
ing their squads to the ground: the officers, 
like myself, were turning out: the morning 
was cold as well as foggy: and there was a 
sullen, melancholy expression upon every man’s 
countenance, indicative of the relish they had 
for a punishment parade: the faces of the offi- 
cers, as upon all such occasions, were particu- 
larly serious: the women of the regiment were 
to be seen in silent groups at the barrack win- 
dows—in short, every thing around appealed 
to the heart, and made it sick. Two soldiers 
were to receive three hundred lashes each! 
One of them, a corporal, had till now preserved 
a good character for many years in the regi- 
ment; but he had been in the present instance 
seduced into the commission of serious offences, 
by an associate of very bad character. Their 
crimes, arising doubtless from habits of intox- 
ication, were, disobedience of orders, insolence 
to the sergeant on duty, and the making away 
with some of their necessaries. 

“The regiment formed on the parade, and 
we marched off in a few minutes to the riding- 
house, where the triangle was erected, about 
which the men formed a square, with the colo- 
nel, the adjutant, the surgeon, and the drum- 
mers in the centre. 

** Attention!’ roared out the Colonel. The 
word, were it not that it was technically ne- 
cessary, need not have been used, for the at- 
tention of all was most intense; and scarcely 
could the footsteps of the last men, closing in, 
be fairly said to have broken the gloomy silence 
of the riding-house. The two prisoners were 
now marched into the centre of the square, 
escorted by a corporal and four men. 

“* Attention!’ was again called, and the 
adjutant commanded to read the proceedings 
of the court-martial. When he had conclu- 


ded, the colonel commanded the private to 
‘ strip.’ 

* The drummers now an ne the trian- 

@ senior took up the 
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‘cat’ in order to free the ‘ tails’ from entangle- 
ment with each other. 

“* Strip, sir!’ repeated the colonel, having 
observed that the prisoner seemed reluctant to 
obey the first order 

“* Colonel,’ replied he, in a determined tone, 
‘Tl volunteer.’ * 

“You'll volunteer, will you, sir?’ 

“* Ves; sooner than I'll be flogged.’ 

“*] am not sorry for that. Such fellows as 
you can be of no use to the service except in 
Africa. Take him back to the guard-house, 
and let the necessary papers be made out for 
him immediately.’ 

“ The latter sentence was addressed to the 
corporal of the guard who escorted the pri- 
soners, and accordingly the man who volun- 
teered was marched off, a morose frown and 
contemptuous sneer strongly marked on his 
countenance. 

“ The colonel now addressed the other pri- 
soner. 

“* You are the last man in the regiment I 
could have expected to find in this situation. 
I made you a corporal, sir, from a belief that 
you were a deserving man; and you had be- 
fore you every hope of farther promotion; but 
you have committed such a crime that I must, 
thouh unwillingly, permit the sentence of the 
court which tried you to take its effect.’ 
turning to the sergeant-major, he ordered him 
to cut off the corporal’s stripes from his jacket 
this was done, and the prisoner then stripped, 
without the slightest change in his stern but 
penitent countenance. 

“ Every one of the regiment felt for the un- 
fortunate corporal's situation; for it was be- 
lieved that nothing but intoxication, and the 
persuasion of the other prisoner who had vo- 
lunteered, could have induced him to subject 
himself to the punishment he was about to 
receive by committing such a breach of mili- 
tary law, as that of which he was convicted. 
The colonel himself, although apparently rigo- 


rous and determined, could not, by all his ef- | 


forts, hide his regret that a good man should 
be thus punished: the affected frown, and the 
loud voice in command, but ill concealed his 
real feelings ;—the struggle between the head 
and the heart was plainly to be seen; and had 
the head had but the smallest loophole to have 
escaped, the heart would have gained a vic- 
tory. But no alternative was left; the man 
had been a corporal, and, therefore, was the 
holder of a certain degree of trust from his 
superiors: had he been a private only, the 
crime might have been allowed to pass with 
impunity, on account of his former good cha- 
racter; but, as the case stood, the Colonel 
could not possibly pardon him, much as he 
wished to do so. No officer wes more averse 
to flogging in any instance, than he was; and 
whenever he could avert that punishment, con- 
sistent with his judgment, which at all times 
was regulated by humanity, he would gladly 
do it. Flogging was in his eyes an odious 
punishment, but he found that the total aboli- 








* Men under sentence of court-martial were 
allowed the option of cither suffering the sen- 
tence, or volunteering to serve on the coast of 
Africa 


Then | 
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| tion of it was impossible ; he therefore held the 
| power over the men, but never used it when it 

could be avoided. His regiment was composed 

of troublesome spirits; and courts-martial were 
| frequent: so were sentences to the punish- 
| ment of the lash; but seldom, indeed, were 
those punishments carried into execution; for 
if the Colonel could find no fair pretext in the 
previous conduct of the criminal to remit his 
sentence, he would privately request the Cap. 
tain of his company to intercede for him when 
about to be tied up to the triangle: thus placing 
the man under a strong moral obligation to 
the officer under whose more immediate com- 
mand he was: and, in general, this proved far 
more salutary than the punishment ever could 
have done. 

“Tt is not fogging that should be abolished 
in the army, but the cruel and capricious opi- 
nions which move the lash. Humanity and 
sound judgment are the best restrictions upon 
this species of punishment; and when they 
are more frequently brought into action than 
they have formerly been, there will be but few 
dissentient opinions upon military discipline 

“The prisoner was now stripped and ready 
to be tied, when the Colonel asked him why 
he did not volunteer for Africa, with the other 
culprit. 

“*No, Sir,’ replied the man; ‘I've beens 
long time in the regiment, and I'll not give it 
up for three hundred lashes; not that I care 
about going to Africa. I deserve my punisb- 
ment, and I'll bear it; but I'll not quit the re- 
giment yet, Colonel.’ 

“ This sentiment, uttered in a subdued but 
manly manner, was applauded by a smile of 
satisfaction from both officers and men; but 
most of all by the old Colonel, who took great 
pains to show the contrary. His eyes, although 
shaded by a frown, beamed with pleasure. He 
bit his nether lip; he shook his head—but all 
would not do; he could not look displeased, if 
he had pressed his brows down to the bridge 
| of his nose; for he felt flattered that the pn- 
soner thus openly preferred a flogging to quit- 
ting him and his regiment. 

* The man now presented his hands to be 
tied up to the top of the triangle, and his legs 
below: the cords were passed round them m 
silence, and all was ready. I saw the Colonel 
at this moment beckon to the surgeon, who 
approached, and both whispered a moment. 

‘* Three drummers now stood beside the tr: 
angle, and the sergeant, who was to give the 
word for each lash, at a little distance opp 
site. 

“The first drummer began, and taking three 
steps forward, applied the lash to the soldiers 
back— one.’ 

*“ Again he struck— tio.’ 

“Again, and again, until fiwenty-fire wer 
called by the sergeant. Then came the seconé 
drummer, and he performed his twenty-five 
Then came the third, who was a stronger ant 
a more heavy striker than his coadjutors ™ 
office: this drummer brought the blood ov 
upon the right shoulder-blade, which pet 
ceiving, he struck lower on the back ; but the 
surgeon ordered him to strike again upon the 
bleeding part: | thought this was cruel; but! 
learnt aller, from the surgeon himself, that * 
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gave much less pain to continue the blows as 
directed, than to strike upon the untouched 
sku 


mer, which augured nothing advantageous to 
his interest, and on the fifth of his twenty- 
five, cried out to him. ‘ Halt, Sir! you know 
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) 
“The Colonel directed a look at the drum- | 
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ged. Here were the French huts, and their 
roken provisions, half cooked, lying about; 
this was a level interspersed with little hillocks 
and brushwood: we were then surrounded 


| with dead and wounded; several cars were 


as much about using the cat as you do of your | 


sticks.’ ‘Then addressing the Adjutant. he 
said, ‘Send that fellow away to drill: tell the 
drum-major to give him two hours additional 
practice with the sticks every day for a week, 
in order to bring his hand into—a—proper 
movement.” 

“ The drummer slunk away at the order of 
the Adjutant, and one of the others took up 
the cat. The Colonel now looked at the sur- 
geon, and I could perceive a slight nod pass, 
in recognition of something previously ar- 
ranged between them. This was evidently the 
case; for the latter instantly went over to the 
punished man, and having asked him a ques- 
tion or two, proceeded formally to the Colonel, 
and stated something in a low voice: upon 
which the drummers were ordered to take the 
man down, This was accordingly done; and 
when about to be removed to the regimental 
hospital, the Colonel addressed him thus: 
‘Your punishment, sir, is at an end; you may 
thank the surgeon's opinion for being taken 
down so soon.’ (Every one knew this was 
only a pretext.) ‘IT have only to observe to you, 
that as you have been always, previous to this 
fault, a good man, | would recommend you to 
conduct yourself well for the future. and I pro- 


employed in collecting the latter. A few strag- 
gling peasants could be seen at a distance, 
watching an opportunity for plunder—there 
was a dreadful silence over the scene. A poor 
Jrishwoman ran up to one of the surgeons near 
us, and with tears in her eyes, asked where 
was the hospital of the eighty-second regi- 
ment—I think it was the eighty-second—she 
wrung her hands, and said that the men told 
her she would find her husband wounded ; and 
she had travelled back for the purpose. The 


| surgeon told her that the only hospital on the 





mise to hold your promotion open to you as | 


before.’ 

“ The poor fellow replied that he would do 
so, and burst into tears, which he strove in vain 
to hide. 

“ Wonder not that the hard cheek of a sol- 
dier was thus moistened by a tear; the heart 
was within his bosom, and these tears came 
from it. The lash could not foree one from 
his burning eyelid; but the word of kindness— 
the breath of tender feeling from his respected 
Colonel, dissolved the stern soldier to the grate- 
ful and contrite penitent.” 

We shall close our notice with an extract 
from the Recollections in the Peninsula. It is 
a“ day after the battle,” and shows well the 
other side of the tapestry. On the right side, 
glory, heroism, power, and genius. On the 
reverse, wounds, lamentation, and distress; the 
brilliancy of one side is the darkness of the 
other; power is reversed by weakness, hope 
by despair, life by death. 

“The day after the battle, I, in company 
with another, rode out to view the ground 
where the armies had so recently contended. 
It was strewed with dead and wounded, accou- 
trements and arins; a great part of the latter 
broken. Atthose points where obstinate fight- 
ing took place, the ground was covered with 
bodies; a great number of wounded, both 
French, English, and Portuguese, lay along 
the road, groaning and craving water. The 
Village of Gamarra Mayor was shattered with 
heavy shot, and the bridge covered with dead, 
as well as its arches choked up with bodies 
and accoutrements. We returned by the main 
road, to where the centre of the army was en- 
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field was in a cottage, to which he pointed; 
but informed her that all the wounded would 
be conveyed to Vittoria. The half-frantic wo- 
man proceeded towards the cottage, over the 
bodies which lay in her way, and had not _ 
more than about fifty yards, when she fell on 
her face, and uttered the most bitter cries. We 
hastened to her—she was embracing the body 
of a serjeant. a fine tall fellow who lay on his 
face. “Oh! it’s my husband—it’s my husband !” 
said she; “and he is dead and cold.” One of 
the men turned the body on his back ; the ser- 
jeant had been shot in the neck, and his ankle 
was shattered. The lamentations of the woman 
were of the most heart-rending kind, but not 
loud. She continued to sit by her lifeless hus- 
band, gazing on his pale countenance, and mov- 
ing her head and body to and fro, in the most 
bitter agony of wo :—she talked to the dead in 
the most affectionate language—of her orphans 
—of her home—and of their former happiness. 
After a considerable time, by persuasion, we 
got her upon one of the cars with the wound- 
ed, and placed the body of her husband beside 
her; this we did because she expressed a wish 
to have it buried by a clergyman. She thanked 
us more by looks than words, and the melan- 
choly load proceeded slowly to Vittoria. 

In our way back to the town, my companion’s 
attention was attracted by a dead Portuguese ; 
he raised up the body, and asked me to look 
through it—I did absolutely look through it. 
A cannon-ball had passed into the breast and 
out at the back—and so rapid must have been 
its transit, from its forming such a clear aper- 
ture—in circumference about twelve inches— 
that the man must have been close to tie 
cannon’s mouth when he was shot—it spoke vo- 
lumes for the courage of the troops. 

The hospital at Vittoria that evening pre- 
sented a sad spectacle; not only was part of 
it filled with wounded, but the streets all 
round it—about two thousand men, including 
those of the French with those of the Allies. 
Owing to the rapid, and perhaps unexpected 
advance of the army, there were only three 
surgeons to attend this vast pumber of wound- 
ed, for the first two days after the battle; and 
from the same reason, no provisions were to be 
had for them for a week! The commissariat 
had not provided for the exigency, and the 
sma! portion of bread that could be purchased 
was sold for three shillings per pound. From 
these casualties, | often thought since, that in 
cases of expected general actions, if one half 
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of both medical and commissariat staff were 
under orders to remain on the field until reliev- 
ed, instead of following their respective divi- 
sions, it would obviate such privations. How- 

ever, there is every excuse in this case, consi- 

dering the unexpected rapidity of the advance. 
No fault whatever can be laid to either of the 
departments in this instance: it was wholly 
owing to advancing to such a distance beyond 
Vittoria, as required too long a time to retrace. 

In going through the hospital, I saw in one 
room not less than thirty hussars—of the 10th 
and 15th, | think—all wounded by lances ; and 
one of them had nineteen wounds in his body : 
the surgeon had already amputated his left arm. 
One of the men described the w ay in which so 
many of their brigade became wounded. He 
said, that in charging the rear of the enemy as 
they were retreating, the horses had to leap up 

a bank, nearly breast high, to make good the 
level above. At this moment a body of Polish 
Jancers, headed by a general, dashed in upon 
them, the general crying out, in broken En- 
glish, “ Come on! I care not for your fine 
hussar brigade.” They fought for a considera- 
ble time, and although ultimately the lancers 
retired and left the ground to the hussars, yet 
the latter lost many killed and wounded ‘That 
man,” said the hussar, “ who lies - with 
the loss of his arm and so dreadfully wounded, 
fought a dozen lancers, all at him at once, and 
settled some of them; at last he fell, and the 
lancers were about to kill him, when the gene- 
ral cried out to take him to the rear, for he was 
a brave fellow. The skirmish continued, and 
the general cut that man there across the nose, 
in fighting singly with him—but he killed the 
general after all.” 

I turned and saw a young hussar, with a 
gash across his nose, and he confirmed what his 
comrade said. The man who had the nineteen 
wounds, | have since heard, recovered ; he 





seemed much to regret the fate of the general | 


who saved his life. 
body buried the next day in the principal 
church of Vittoria. 

In passing through another part of the hos- 
pital, I perceived a Portuguese female lying 
on the ground upon straw, in the midst of num- 
bers of wounded men. IL inquired of her, was 
she wounded. She pointed to her breast, and 
showed me where the bullet had passed. I ask- 
ed her how she received the shot, and was hor- 
ror-struck when the dying woman informed me 
that it was her marido,—her own husband,— 
who shot her just as the action was commenc- 
ing—she said he deliberately put the muzzle of 
his gun to her breast and fired! This may be 
false ; I hope it is, for the sake of humanity:— 
it might be that the woman was plundering the 
dead; and perhaps killing the wounded, when 
some of the latter shot her. However, be the 
fact as it may, it was thus she told her story. 
She was in great pain, and I should think did 
not live much longer. 


—— 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 
BREATHINGS OF SPRING. 


Waar wak'st thou, Spring ?—sweet voices in 
the woods, 


I saw this brave officer's | 








Breathings of Spring. 


And reed-like echoes, that have long been 
mute ; 

Thou bringest back, to fill the solitudes, 

The lark’s clear pipe, the cuckoo’s viewless 
flute, 

Whose tones seem breathing mournfulness or 

lee, 
Eves our hearts may be. 


And the leaves greet thee, Spring!—the joy- 
ous leaves, 

Whose tremblings gladden many a copse and 
glade, 

Where each young spray a rosy flush re- 
ceives, 

When thy south-wind hath pierced the whis- 
pery shade, 

And happy murmurs, running through the 
grass, 


Tell that thy footsteps pass. 


And the bright waters—they too hear thy 
call— 

Spring, the Awakener! thou hast burst their 
sleep; 

Amidst the hollows of the rocks their fall 

Makes melody, and in the forests deep, 

Where sudden sparkles and blue gleams be- 
tray 

Their windings to the day. 


And flowers—the fairy-peopled world of flow- 
ers! 
Thou from the dust hast set that glory free, 
Colouring the cowslip with the sunny hours 
And pencilling the wood-anemone ; 
Silent they seem—yet each to thoughtful eye 
Glows with mute poesy. 


But what awaks’t thou in the heart, O Spring? 

The human heart with all its dreams and 
sighs? 

Thou that giv’st back so many a buried thing, 

Restorer of forgotten harmonies! 

Fresh songs and scents break forth, where’er 
thou art— 

What wak’st thou in the heart? 


Too much, oh! there too much!—We know 
not well 

Wherefore it should be thus, yet roused by 
thee, 

What fond strange yearnings, from the soul's 
deep cell, 

Gush for the faces we no more shall see! 

How are we haunted, in thy wind’s low tone, 

By voices that are gone! 

Looks of familiar love, that never more, 

Never on earth, our aching eyes shall meet, 

Past words of welcome to our household door, 

And vanish’d smiles, and sounds of parted 


feet— 
Spring! midst the murmurs of thy flowering 
trees, 


Why, why reviv'st thou these ? 
Vain longings for the Dead !—why come they 
back 
With thy young birds, and leaves, and living 
blooms ? 
—QOh! is it not, that from thine earthly track, 
Hope to thy world may look beyond the tombs? 
Yes! gentle Spring; no sorrow dims thine air, 
Breathed by our loved ones there’ =F. Ht 
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From the Quarterly Journal. 


THE LIFE OF EDWARD JENNER, M.D., 
L.L.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary 
to the King, &c. &c.; with Illustrations of his 
Doctrines, and Selections from his Corres- 
pondence. By John Baron, M. D., F. RS. 


London, 1827. . 


Tue close of the eighteenth century was 
rendered memorable by the promulgation of a 
fact in the natural history of man, the conse- 
quences of which have been, and continue to 
be, of a magnitude quite incalculable. In every 
habitable part of the earth its effects have been 
felt, and are still to be witnessed. ‘To the phy- 
siologist, studious of the analogies that subsist 
among the different classes of animals, it open- 
ed a wide field of interesting research. The 
physician viewed it as giving him a power over 
disease greater than any which medical skill 
had brought to light during a period of two 
thousand years. To the eye of the political 
economist, it offered the prospect of a rapid 
and momentous increase in the population of 
the country. The philanthropist hailed it as 
attording the certain prospect of diminishing 
the sum of human misery: and to those who 
were content to look on it with other eyes than 
those of science, a spectacle was presented 
not less sublime than when the angel of the 
Lord stayed the pestilence from the people of 
Israel. 

The private and public life of the man who 
thus enlarged the bounds of human knowledge 
and circumscribed the limits of human suffer- 
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ing, must possess interest with all classes of | 


readers, and that of no common kind; and. in 
this assurance, we enter on the review of the 
work before us. It has every claim upon our 
attention. Dr. Baron was for many years the 
intimate friend and companion of Dr. Jenner. 
The whole of his notes and correspondence 
was unreservedly placed by the executors in 
Dr. Baron's hands. Bred in the same profes- 
sion, and zealous in the same cause which oc- 
cupied the time and the thoughts of Jenner, 
Dr. Baron was certainly the fittest man to 
whom the task could have been entrusted of 
delineating his character and opinions. The 
manner in which that task has been executed 
demands, in the outset, our warmest approba- 
tion. No pains have been spared to collect in- 
formation. No marks of hurry are perceptible 
in the filling up of details. Although the por- 
tion of the work dedicated to abstruse medical 
discussions may perhaps prove irksome to the 
general reader, and will certainly appear to all 
out of fair proportion to the strietly biographi- 
cal part, yet it would have been difficult for the 
author, in any other way, to have elucidated 
fully the doctrines and practice which it was 
the great object of Dr. | sano life to ineul- 
cate. Itis to be regretted that the work, in 
its present state, is imperfect. Another vo- 
lume, probably of equal size, will be required 
to complete it. The present gives us only the 
early history of Jenner, and the five first years 
of vaccination. It closes at the most brilliant 


epoch of Jenner's life, the very zenith of his 
career—Autumn, 1°03; when his name had 
become known to the remotest corners of the 


| ther. 
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earth, and when, from foreign Countries, he 
was receiving every mark of honourable ais- 
tinction, and reaping, in his own, a rich harvest 
of professional reputation, with the more sub- 
stantial benefit of ten thousand pounds, granted 
by parliament. The reasons which the author 
adduces for publishing the first, without waitin 
for the completion of the second part, are suc 
as must command our assent ;—an earnest 
hope, that a more perfect acquaintance with 
the views of Jenner may restore, and even in- 
crease, public confidence in the virtues of cow- 
pox; and the feeling, that his own professional 
avovations, and the disarranged state of the 
voluminous documents which he has in his pos- 
session, will prevent him, for some time to 
come, from completing the arduous duty which 
he has undertaken 
We think it will be for the convenience of 
our readers, if we separate the historical part 
of the work from the purely speculative and 
hysiological discussions with which it abounds. 
‘his arrangement will have the additional ad- 
vantage of enabling us to offer, hereafter, a few 
criticisms on the principal topics connected 
with vaccination, on which the judgment of the 
world is now, in some measure, divided. Dr. 
Edward Jenner, born at Berkeley, in Glouces- 
tershire, on the 17th May, 1740, was the third 
son of the Rey. Stephen Jenner, A. M., the 


| vicar of the parish. His mother was the daugh- 


tev. H. Head, a former vicar of 
Jenner's father possessed, besides 


ter of the 
Berkeley. 


| his church preferments, considerable landed 


property. He did not long survive the birth of 
his son Edward, whose early years were passed 
under the roof and guidance of his elder bro- 
His instructors in classical literature 


| were the Rev. Mr. Clissold of Wooton-under- 





Edge, and the Rey. Dr. Washbourn of Ciren- 
cester. In the elements of surgery and phar- 
macy he was instructed by Mr. Ludlow, an 
eminent surgeon of Sodbury, near Bristol. At 
the age of twenty-one he went to London, 
where his professional studies were completed 
under the direction and instruction of the cele- 
brated John Hunter, in whose family he re- 
sided for two years. We are not favoured with 
any anecdotes of the early years of Jenner; 
but it is clear, from the whole tenor of his cor- 
respondence, that he early imbibed a keen re- 
lish for a country life, which, ere his arrival in 
London, had given a tone to his thoughts and 


| studies. John Hunter seems fully to have ap- 





yreciated the peculiar merits of his pupil. 
‘hrough his recommendation, Jenner was ap- 
pointed to arrange the cabinet of natural his- 
tory, the fruits of Captain Cook's first voyage, 
and was even offered the situation of naturalist 
to the second expedition. When he returned 
to Berkeley, and entered upon the active duties 
of his profession, John Hunter employed him 
in making a variety of experiments, for which 
his rural predilections especially fitted him. 
We must extract one of John Hunter's letters 
to Jenner, which, while it evinces the confi- 
dence he placed in the talents and accurate 
observation of his young friend, places also, in 
a strong point of view, the extraordinary pow- 
ers of the writer’s mind, which seems to have 
grasped, at once, the whole extent of animated 
nature. 
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“Mr. Husren vo E. Jexxen. 

* Dear Jenner,—I received your salmon and 
very fresh, and just examined enough to want 
another, but will wait till another season. If 
was to have another, it should be one that had 
just spawned ; | will take a cock salmon when 
you please. : 

“ If you catch any bats let me have some of 
them; and those you try yourself, open a hole 
in the belly, just size enough to admit the ball; 
put the ball down towards the pelvis, and ob- 
serve the heat there; then up towards the dia- 
phragm, and observe the heat there ; observe 
the fluidity of the blood; do all this in a cold 
place. Extraneous fossils are all vegetable and 
animal productions, found in a fossil state. See 
if you can catch the number of pulsations and 
the frequency of breathing in the bat, without 
torture. If the frost is hard, see what vegeta- 
bles freeze ; bore holes in large trees, and see 
whether the sap runs out, which will show it is 
not frozen. Iam afraid you have not a proper 
thermometer. I will send you one. 

“ Your very much obliged servant, 
“J. Hester.” 

The friendship and example of such a man 
as John Hunter must have had considerable 
influence over the mind of Jenner. They sti- 
mulated him to prosecute actively different 


» branches of natural science; and the three first 


chapters of Dr. Baron's work present us with a 
very pleasing picture of the various pursuits in 
which he occupied himself from the age of 
twenty-three to that of forty-five. He devoted 
himself, with an earnestness truly admirable, to 
the duties of his profession. For twenty years 
he practised, with great reputation, as a sur- 
geon and apothecary. On one occasion he was 
sent for to Gloucester, where he successfully 
performed a ditlicult and delicate operation. 
Hle obtained the degree of M. D. from St. An- 
drew’s, in 17/2, to which honour he was well 


entitled. He was, in truth, an excellent phy- 
sician. <A long letter to his friend, the Rev. 


Mr. Clinch, (published at p. 85,) gives us a 
sketch of his views concerning fever, which 
are well worthy of his name. He appears to 
have the merit of first detecting the pathology 
of that formidable disease, the angina pectoris. 
His notions concerning tuberculous disorgani- 
zations, and the disordered conditions of the 
lymphatic system generally (alluded to at p- 
1.) are very ingenious, and serve to display 
the extent and variety of his powers. Asa 
vharmaceutist, he is entitled to some praise, 
Loving, early in life, introduced the mode of 
preparing tartar emetic, from the glass of anti- 
mony, which is now adopted by the London 
college. Those who are curious in such mat- 
ters, may perhaps trace to this little cireum- 
stance the peculiar attachment to this remedy 
which Dr. Jenner showed in the latter periods 
of his life. 

While his mind was thus occupied in the 
active duties of an arduous profession, it is de- 
lightful to contemplate the ardour with which 
he pursued so many other objects of research. 
He made some curious experiments in horticul- 
ture (p. 76). He was devoted to the study of 
mineralogy (p. 5), and spent a great deal of 
time in investigating the organic remains with 
which the odlitic and lias formations of the 
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districts in his neighbourhood abound. Oceca- 
sionally he courted the Muses; and some very 
amusing specimens of his poetical talents are 
afforded us at pp. 25 and 542. His greatest en 
joyment, however, was in the study of Ornitho- 
logy, which he pursued with uncommon indus- 
try, and no small share of success. John Hun- 
ter urged him to investigate the habits of the 
cuckoo; and inthe year 17-2, his admirable 
paper on that subject was presented to the 
Royal Society. He clearly proved the fact of 
the fostering of the young bird, and threw out 
the ingenious suggestion, that it was a provi- 
sion of nature rendered necessary by the short 
residence of the parent bird in this country. 
This essay was favourably received by the 
scieutific world, and procured him, the follow- 
ing year, admission into the Royal Society. 
The migration of birds occupied many of his 
leisure hours. In his early years, at the insti- 
gation of John Hunter, he made a variety of 
observations on the hedgehog, some account of 
which still exists; but, alas, not one of his re- 
plies to his patron's numerous letters, and still 
more numerous queries are given; and from 
what is stated at p. %), there is too muteh rea- 
son to fear they have all perished. 

In 1788, De. Jenner married Miss Catherine 
Kingsecote, a lady of elegant manners and 
strong understanding, to whom he was greatly 
attached. In domestic life he was distinguished 
by an amiable disposition, which rendered him 
an universal favourite. He was the founder 
and principal supporter of two societies, where 
he and his professional brethren discussed me- 
dical subjects, and cultivated each other's ac- 
quaintance. These he called, quaintly enough, 
the Convivio-Medical, and the Medico-Convi- 
vial Societies. To the former, which was held 
at Alveston, a village about ten miles from 
Bristol, we shall have occasion to refer hereaf- 
ter. The following account of Jenner's ap- 
pearance is given by one of his earliest friends. 
* When I first saw him, it was on Frampton 
Green. I was somewhat his junior in years, 
and had heard so much of Mr. faa of Berke- 
ley, that I had no small curiosity to see him. 
He was dressed in a blue coat and yellow but- 
tons, buckskins, well-polished jockey-boots, 
with handsome silver spurs, and he carried a 
smart whip with a silver handle. His hair, 
after the fashion of the times, was done up ina 
club, and he wore a broad-brimmed hat. His 
height was rather under the middle size. His 
person was robust, but active and well formed. 
In his dress he was peculiarly neat; and every 
thing about him showed the man intent and 
serious, and well prepared to meet the duties 
of his calling. We were introduced on that 
occasion, and I was delighted and astonished. I 
was prepared to find him an accomplished man, 
and all the country spoke of him as a skilful 
surgeon, and a great naturalist, but I did not 
expect to find him so much at home on other 
matters.” His society was much coveted and 
prized. “ He had,” says his biographer, “ @ 
singular and happy union of scientific and ori- 
ginal observation, with the playfulness, and 
mirth, and wit, of familiar intercourse. His 
imagination was singularly vivid, and he had @ 
peculiar felicity, even in common conversation, 
of clothing his remarks in the gay and lively 
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colours of poetry. He was a collector of old 
pictures, very fond of music, could play onthe 
violin and flute, and would now and then sing 
one of his own ballads.” Such a man was Dr. 
Jenner, the discoverer of Vaccination. It is 
time that we give our readers some idea of the 
progress of his own mind towards that great 
event. The work before us is rich in illustra- 
tions of this interesting topic. 

Inthe green fields and shady lanes of the 
beautiful vale where he resided, Jenner early 
obtained an acquaintance with the popular ru- 
mours concerning cow-pox; but the following 
circumstance first riveted his attention. While 
he was an apprentice at Sodbury, and probably 
about sixteen, a young woman applied for ad- 
vice. The subject of small-pox was mentioned 
in her presence. She immediately observed, 
“[ cannot take that disease, for I have had 
Cow-pox.” He repeatedly mentioned this cir- 
cumstanee to John Ilunter, who advised him, 
we are told, to try, but certainly gave him no 
great encouragement. In none of his letters 
does he ever inquire, even ina postscript, how 
the said trials with the Cow-pox proceed. We 
may fairly presume, therefore, that John Hun- 
ter, with all his learning, disregarded the mat- 
ter. 

Of the precise amount of the popular opi- 
nions long prevalent, concerning cow-pox and 
its influence, we shall say something presently; 
but the impression which they made upon 
young Jenner was obviously very strong. In 
1775, he began to view it asa matter of scien- 
tific investigation, and from that time. until 
1796, when he made his first decisive experi- 
ment, it was probably never altogether out of 
his mind. Eighteen years prior to that event, 
that is to say, in the month of May, 170, he 
had a glimpse of the trath, and of the reputation 
that awaited him. He was riding with his 
friend Gardner, on the road between Glouces- 
ter and Bristol, when he briefly sketched out the 
course which he hoped to pursue, and which he 
ultimately lived to accomplish. At the meet- 
ings of the Alveston club, formerly mentioned, 
he frequently brought forward the subject of 
cow-pox, and earnestly recommended his 
friends to prosecute the inquiry; but so little 
did they think of it that they voted cow-pox a 
great bore, and threatened to expel Jenner if 
he continued to harass them with so unprofita- 
ble a subject. (p.4-.) To appreciate fully the 
merits of Jenner, as the discoverer of vaccina- 
tion, it should be remembered, that he made no 
secret of his belief in its virtues. In 17s, he 
took with him to London, a drawing of the ca- 
sual disease, as seen on the hands of the milk- 
ers, and showed it to Sir Everard Home, and 
others. John Hunter had often mentioned the 
fact in his lectures. Dr. Adams heard of the 
cow-pox both from Mr. [unter and Mr. Cline ; 
and in his treatise on the morbid poisons, pub- 
lished in 1795, three years prior to the public 
announcement of Jenner's views, mentions 
the principal facts then known concerning it. 
Many other persons, too, (Dr. Haygarth for in- 
stance.) were acquainted generally with its 
alleged powers ; yet no one had the boldness to 
stake his fame and character upon this basis but 
Jenner. ‘To what are we to ascribe this ?—not 
'o the ambition of youth, for Jenner was forty- 
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seven, and had a comfortable independence 
when he first published concerning cow-pox ; 
not to mere vanity, for Jenner was habitually 
of modest and retiring manners; but it is to 
the confidence which science gave, that we are 
indebted for the introduction of vaccination. 
Jenner had paid much attention to epizoitic 
maladies, and the principles which he had 
thence deduced emboldened him to persevere 
in an effort, in which he got no positive help 
and scarcely any encouragement. He was 
thoroughly sensible, however, of the heavy re- 
sponsibility which he was incurring. His feelings 
indeed, throughout his whole lite, with refer- 
ence to this great event, do him the highest 
honour; and we are sure that our readers will 
be gratified by the picture which he has him- 
self left us of his own mind, soon after the suc- 
cessful issue of his first and most important 
experiment. 

“ While the vaccine discovery was progres- 
sive, the joy I felt at the prospect before me of 
being the instrument destined to take away 
from the world one of its greatest calamities, 
blended with the fond hope of enjoying inde- 
pendence and domestic peace and happiness,was 
often so excessive that, in pursuing my favour- 
ite subject among the meadows, I have some- 
times found inyself in a kind of reverie. It is 
pleasant to me to recollect that these reflee- 
tions always ended in devout acknowledgments 
to that Being from whom this and all other 
mercies flow.”"—(p. 140.) 

The I4th of May, 1796, is usually assigned 
as the birth-day of vaccination. At Berlin, it 
is still annually celebrated. On that day, 
James Phipps, a boy eight years old, was vac- 
cinated by Dr. Jenner; on the first of July 
following, he was inoculated with small-pox. 
We give the rest in the words of Jenner him- 
self: ** Listen now to the most delightful part 
of my story. The boy has been inoculated for 
the small-pox, which, as | ventured to predict, 
produced no effect; I shall now pursue my ex- 
periments with redoubled ardour.” Most zeal- 
ously, indeed, did he follow up this auspicious 
beginning. Early in 1708, another opportu- 
nity occurred of pursuing his inquiries, and he 
now prepared for publication. Dr. Baron is 
silent as to the causé of the non-appearance 
of his paper among the “ Transactions of the 
Royal Society: the deficiency, however, is 
supplied by Mr. Moore in his History of Vac- 
cination. (p. 20.) He was admonished not to 
present it. lest it should injure the credit he 
1id established for himselt among scientific 
men by his Essay on the Cuckoo! The work, 
having first been carefully scrutinized by a 
knot of his intimate associates, was at length 
published, about the end of June, 1708. It was 
entitled “ An Inquiry into the Causes and Ef- 
fects of the Variole Vaccinw, a Disease dis- 
covered in some of the Western Counties of 
England, particularly Gloucestershire, and 
known by the name of the Cow-pox.” The 
object of the work was two-fold. First, to an- 


nounce the security against small-pox which 
the true cow-pox gives ; and secondly, to trace 
the origin of that disease in the cow, to a simi- 
lar affection of the heel of the horse. An un- 
assuming tone pervades this first Essay on 
Vaccination which is very striking. The au 
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thor modestly suggests the probability of its 
usefulness in certain cases which he points out, 
but he never hints at the idea of its ultimately 
exterminating the small-pox. 

The late Mr. Cline, a steady friend and ad- 
mirer of Jenner, who had corresponded with 
him, several years before, on the subject of 
cow-pox, was the first person in London who 
adopted the new practice. Two months prior to 
the publication of his book, Dr. Jenner came 
to town, and he remained there for three weeks 
after its appearance ; yet strange to say, with 
all his own efforts and those of his friends, he 
was unable, during that long period, to pro- 
cure one person in the metropolis on whom he 
could exhibit the vaccine disease. Mr. Cline’s 
acknowledged reputation gave the bent to the 
public mind, and before the year was expired, 
vaccination had made rapid advances in gene- 
ral esteem. 

Mr. Cline and Sir Walter Farquhar now 
anxiously pressed Dr. Jenner to settle as a 
physician in town, and it is certainly to be re- 
gretted that he did net act upon their advice. 
Much of the evil which afterwards ensued, 
and some portion of that professional jealousy 
which broke out and tarnished the rising glory 
of vaccination, would probably have been 
checked, had Jenner been upon the spot. His 
presence would have directed the public judg- 
ment, and nipped in the bud the insidious de- 
signs of some who took a prominent part in 
the extraordinary scene which presently dis- 
played itself. A rush towards vaccination suc- 
ceeded to, and strangely contrasted with, the 
apathy and distrust with which it had hitherto 
been viewed. It was not only recommended, 
but practised, by persons of all ranks and con- 
ditions, without any knowledge of what they 
were really doing. That this was in some de- 
gree encouraged by the confident tone of those 
whose professional experience should have 
taught them caution in all matters relating to 
the conjectural art of medicine, cannot indeed 
be denied. Even Jenner himself is not free 
from this censure. Within two years from the 
promulgation of his discovery, we find him 
employing such strong expressions as these 
“ The scepticism that appeared even amongst 
the most enliehtened of medical men when 
my sentiments on the unportant subject of the 
cow-pox were first promulgated, was highly 
laudable To have admitted the truth of a 
doctrine at once so novel and so unlike any 
thing that ever had appeared in the annals of 
medicine, without the test of the most rigid 
scrutiny, would have bordered on temerity ; 
but now when that scrutiny has taken place, 
not only amongst ourselves, but in the first 
professional circles in Europe, and when it has 
been uniformly found, in such abundant in- 
stances, that the human frame, when once it 
has felt the influence of the genuine cow-pox 
in the way that has been described, is nerer 
afterwards, at any pe riod of is existence, as- 
sailable by the small-por, may I not with per- 
fect confidence congratulate my country and 
society at large, on their beholding, in the 
mild form of the cow-pox, an antidote, that is 
capable of extirpating from the earth a disease 
which is every hour devourine its victims, a 
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disease that has ever been considered as the 
severest scourge of the human race!” * 

The early career of vaccination, though very 
brilliant, was clouded by some disappointments 
In the first experiments at the Small-pox Hos- 
pital, the vaccine lymph became contaminated 
with small-pox, which the physician to that 
establishment could not be made to believe 
Some weak persons, with Dr. Moseley at their 
head, assailed it with the shafts of ridicule; 
but Dr. Jenner was more annoyed by the con- 
duct of some of those who avowed ieaeiinn 
friends to vaccination, than by all the efforts 
of its open enemies. Professional envy was at 
work, and a regular attempt was made to wrest 
from Jenner's brow the laurels which he had so 
fairly won. Instead of strictly questioning the 
accuracy of some of Jenner's views, his oppo- 
nents joined in the loudest praise of vaccination, 
but allowed to Jenner only just sufficient merit 
to entitle him to the appointment of extra-cor- 
responding physician to a vaccine institution, 
with the privilege of recommending patients, 
by proxy, on payment of one guinea per tn- 
num. (p. 361.) The whole conduct of the phy- 
sician who stood prominently forward on this 
occasion, is animadverted on, in very strong 
terms, by Dr. Baron, who, with the honest 
warmth of a biographer, is indignant at the 
slight thus cast upon the hero of his history 
On this painful part of the subject, however, 
we will not dwell longer, but proceed to record 
the gratifying tributes to his merit which Dr. 
Jenner received from other quarters. A strong 
testimony of confidence in the virtues of the 
Cow-pox was signed so early as the summer of 
17, by thirty-three of the most eminent phy- 
sicians, and by forty distinguished surgeons of 
the metropolis. Early in 1800 the Duke of 
Clarence exerted himself greatly in the cause; 
and in the month of March that year, Dr. Jen- 
ner was successively introduced to the Duke 
of York, the King, the Prince of Wales, and, 
lastly, to the Queen, all of whom received him 
with marked attention, and expressed the in- 
terest they felt for the success of vaccination 

By these and similar proofs of the public 
feeling. individual clamour was at length hush- 
ed; and in the propagation of Cow-pox to dis- 
tant regions, Jenner quickly found ample em- 
ployment for his time and thoughts. Dr. Ba- 
ron gives copious details concerning the mode 
in which this object so dear to his heart was 
effected ; as also concerning the persons chiefly 
instrumental in carrying his views into effect. 
Many of these details possess great interest, 
especially those which concern the introduc- 
tion of cow-pox into the great continent of 
Asia (p. 420); but we have no space for them 
here. Suffice it to say, that the late Dr. Gre- 
gory had the merit of introducing vaccination 
into Scotland, through the medium of Sir Mat- 
thew Tierney. Dr. Waterhouse undertook to 
introduce it into America, and by his perseve- 
rance and talents, fully succeeded in doing s0 
about the year 1500. The earliest supporter 
of vaccination on the continent of Europe was 
Dr. De Carro of Vienna, whose exertions in 
the cause are beyond all praise. To hin our 

* Jenner's “ Continuation of Fact and Ob- 
1500. 
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Indian possessions are indebted for the intro- 
duction of the vaccine. Dr. Sacco, of Milan, 
distinguished himself not merely as an active 
propagator of the new practice in Italy, but by 
his pathological inquiries into the origin of 
cow-pox. 

Dr. Baron dedicates one chapter of his book 
toa detail of the events connected with the 
first parliamentary grant to Dr. Jenner. A 
committee was appointed to examine and re- 
port upon Dr. Jenner's claims for public remu- 
neration. Witnesses pro and con were exa- 
mined. It was stated, that a farmer of the 
name of Jesty had actually inoculated his wife 
and children with cow-pock matter in 1774, 
and that a Mrs. Rendall had caused five of 
her children to play with the teat of a cow to 
secure them from small-pox; but this, as Dr. 
Baron observes, never advanced the cause of 
vaccination beyond what popular rumour had 
already done. Dr. Jenner's merit consisted in 
this, that he divested popular tradition of its 
obscurity and uncertainty, and gave the aspect 
of science to what was formerly vague and 
valueless. A pretty illustration of that kind 
of merit which belongs to Jenner is given by 
Dr. Baron, at p. 562. A fish was preparing 
for dinner in the kitchen of a medical man, and 
was accidentally placed on a table in connexion 
with two metals. The fish was thrown into 
convulsions. The doctor recorded the circum- 
stance, published an account of it, and there 
the matter ended. The same sort of thing af- 
terwards occurred in the laboratory of Galva- 
ni. He set himself to inrestigate the pheno- 
menon, and the genius which this effort dis- 
played was soon rewarded by a rich harvest of 
discovery. But to return to the Committee of 
the House of Commons, whom we left discus- 
sing Dr. Jenner's claims. They considered 
him well entitled to 20,000/., but Mr. Bankes, 
the Joseph Hume of those days, would not 
agree to more than ten. A vote for ten thou- 
sand pounds in favour of Dr. Jenner, passed 
the House on the 2d June, 1302, by a majority 
of three. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that very 
few real improvements in the practice of vac- 
cination have been introduced since the disco- 
very was first announced. One of the most 
important was the practicability of propaga- 
ting the disease by scabs, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Bryce of Edinburgh. Of the 
value of this addition to our knowledge con- 
cerning cow-pox, Dr. Jenner was fully sensible, 
but he attached comparatively little impor- 
tanee to the fest, as it is called, recommended 
by that gentleman, and known to vaccinators 
by his name. In this opinion we think Jenner 
fully borne out, as we have never been able to 
convince ourselves that that supposed test fur- 
nishes any evidence of the degree to which 
the constitution is affected. This still remains 
a great desideratum. A very effectual mode 
of preserving lymph for the use of distant 
countries, was invented by two German phy- 
sicians, and is detailed at p. 430. 

Honours began to pour in upon Dr. Jenner 
from the year 1301. The Dowager Empress 
of Russia sent him, in that year, a ring set in 
diarnonds. 
elected him an honorary member; &c. &e. 
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With a notice of these blushing honours Dr. 
Baror:’s first volume concludes. It is far from 
our intention to anticipate the contents of that 
which is to come, but it may be satisfactory to 
our readers, to have one or two dates, by way 
of filling up the picture. In 1807 parliament 
reconsidered its former vote, and granted to 
Dr. Jenner an additional sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds. In the following year vaccina- 
tion was taken under the protection of govern- 
ment. The National Vaccine Establishment 
was at first placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. | ses but difficulties ensued, and 
Dr. Jenner resigned. During the latter years 
of his life, he continued to devote a great deal 
of his time to the subject of vaccination, but 
he did not publish any thing of much impor- 
tance concerning it after the period to which 
Dr. Baron brings down his life. He died at 
Berkeley, in February, 1823, suddenly, of apo- 
plexy, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
A statue has been erected to his memory in his 
native county, but, hitherto, no adequate tes- 
timonial of national approbation has been be- 
stowed. An anxious wish was expressed by 
many of the admirers of his genius, that his 
remains should be deposited in Westminster 
Abbey, with the distinguished of the land, and 
government were well disposed to accede to 
their wishes, but for some reason it was thought 
unadvisable, and his body lies in the chancel 
of the parish church in Berkeley. 

We have now gone through the task which 
we first proposed to ourselves,—that of giving 
a brief sketch of the principal events in Dr. 
Jenner's life. It remains that we offer a few 
criticisms on the different speculative topics 
discussed, often at great length,in Dr. Baron's 
work; and for the sake of brevity, as well as 
perspicuity, we shall take them up in the fol- 
lowing order:—Il. The antiquity of small-pox. 
2. The common origin of human and epizodtic 
maladies; the identity of cow-pox and small- 
90x; and the equine origin of the former. 3. 
The possibility of exterminating small-pox. 
4. The causes of vaccine failure. 

1. Of the antiquity of small-pox—This is 
one of the thorny points in medical literature, 
with which Dr. Baron boldly grapples, and a 
whole chapter is devoted to its discussion. It 
is not made to appear, however, that the opi- 
nions here delivered were really those of Dr. 
Jenner. We would suggest, therefore, to the 
author, the propriety of separating these de- 
tails in a subsequent edition, from the body of 
the work, and of throwing them, with some 
others, of a similar kind, into an appendix. 
This will be a great relief to the general read- 
er, without impairing the value of the work 
to the inquiring physician. Dr. Baron sup- 
ports the opinion of the late Dr. Willan, that 
the small-pox is a disease of great antiquity, 
and that it is to be traced in the earliest wri- 
tings of the Hebrews and Greeks. He gives 
us an abstract of the plague of Athens, as de- 
scribed by Thucydides, and adds, “ in this quo- 
tation from the original, will be found, if I mis- 
take not, as accurate an account of the lead- 
ing symptoms of variola as could possibly be 
expected from any historian not medical.” 
With all deference, we do think the author is 
mistaken here. We know of no disease, the 
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prominent character of which could be so 
easily described by an unprofessional man, as 
small-pox. But it is clear from what the his- 
torian says, that he watched the symptoms of 
the complaint, not superficially, but very close- 


ly, and he describes, in our judgment, with | 


great accuracy, a petechial typhus, or, per- 
haps, cynanche maligna. According to Dr. 


Baron, small-pox was seen by Hippocrates, and | 


commented upon by Galen, but it requires a 
great stretch of ingenuity to trace in their 
writings any of the peculiar features of this 
disease. Rhazes, the Arabian, the first ac- 
knowledged writer on the small-pox, struggles 
hard to prove that Galen had seen it; but even 
he, with all his enthusiasm for his master, was 
sadly puzzled to account for the unwonted 
brevity and inaccuracy of his description. 
This, we think, is of itself decisive of the ques- 
tion; but when we further call to mind the 
recorded opinions of the best modern writers 
who have devoted their attention to the history 
of physic, we mean Friend and Mead, we con- 
fess we have no hesitation whatever on the 
subject. We regret that Dr. Baron should have 


supported this side of the question, as by some | 


it may be considered (however undeservedly) 
as an impeachment of the general accuracy of 
Dr. Jenner's views. 

The first notices of a disease which exhibits 
the well-marked features of small-pox, are to 
be met with in the historical writings of Pro- 
copius, who flourished during the reign of Jus- 
tinian the First. The obscurity of its origin, 
the difficulty of its cure, the universality of 
its devastations, and above al!, the complete 
immunity from second attacks, bespeaks this 
epidemic to have been truly small-pox. It be- 
yan A. )). 544, and was reported to have been 
brought to Constantinople from thiopia. 
This corresponds closely with the era com- 
monly assigned in medical books to the first 
appearance of small-pox; viz., A.D. 508, when 
the Abyssinian army, under Abrahal the vice- 
roy, besieged Mecea. Without going, there- 
fore, deeply into historic details of little wene- 


ral interest, we may say that small-pox first | 


appeared in the East about the middle of the 
sixth century 
2. The next topic which we have set down 


for consideration, is, the common origin of hu- | 


man and epizodtic maladies. This curious but 
uninviting branch of medical science was a 
favourite subject of speculation with Dr. Jen- 
ner; and, accordingly, repeated allusions are 
made to it in the work before us. In the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Medical 
and Chirurgical Society of London, there is a 
paper by Dr. Jenner, on the distemper in dogs, 
a contagious disease not communicable to man. 
There are certain other epidemic maladies, 
however, which affect equally man and the 
brute creation, of which the most important 
is, according to Dr. Jenner, that which in its 
most malignant form we call small-pox, and in 
its milder forms chicken-pox, swine-pox, and 
cow-pox. It is, undoubtedly, a matter, not of 
mere curiosity, but of serious reflection, that 
in their nomenclature of certain diseases, the 
vulgar seem to have acknowledged this doc- 
trine of a common origm to human and epi- 
zodtic epidemics. How else did the terms 
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chicken-pox and swine-pox creep into our lan- 
guage. “In Bengal,’ says Dr. Jenner, (p 
237.) “the poultry are subject to un epidemic 
eruption, which kills them by hundreds. The 
natives have only one name for this disease 
and the small-pox, gvotry.” “ A traditionary 
account is handed down to us by the Arabian 
physicians, that the small-pox was originally 
derived from the camel.” (P. 522; Letter 
from Dr. Jenner to H. R. H. the Duke of Cla- 
rence.) We have an account at p. 23%, of 
some children who were inoculated at Madrid 
in March, 1204, by order of the king of Spain, 
with a goat-pock. We are not favoured, how- 
ever, with the result of the test-trials, or contra- 
proofs as they are called by the professor Hey- 
deck. 

“It seems certain then,” says Dr. Baron (p 
243), “that there are at least four animals, 
namely, the horse, the cow, the sheep, and the 
goat, which are affected by a disorder commu- 
nicable to man, and capable of securing him 
(to a certain degree at least) from what ap- 
pears to be a malignant form of the same dis- 
ease.” Into the many illustrations given of 
this position we cannot here, of course, enter; 
but our readers will gather from the remarks 
now offered some ideas of the reasoning by 
which Dr. Jenner was induced to experiment 
on the influence of cow-pox. The sum of his 
doctrine was briefly this. He not only consi- 
dered small-pox and cow-pox as essentially the 
same disease, but he imagined “ that the form- 
er was only a malignant variety of the latter, 
the parental root being the cow-pox.” (p. 357 
This notion of the identity of cow-pox and 
sinall-pox, so frequently urged by Jenner, and 
so pointedly marked by his phrase rariolw rae- 
cine, has been much questioned in later times, 
and a few observations upon it may not be mis- 
placed. 

Diseases that mutually produce each other 
are clearly referrible to the same source. The 
identity of swine-pox and small-pox is, there 
fore, generally admitted. Dr. Adams, how 
ever, entertained the opinion, that by sucees- 
sive inoculations with a mild matter, a perme: 
nent modification of small-pox might ultimate: 
ly be obtained, and he actually persuaded hin- 
self that he had succeeded in the attempt. He 
called the disease pearl/-por, and it appears to 
have been intermediate between cow-pox and 
distinct small-pox. Some notion of the same 
kind probably influenced Jenner, when, 1 
170, he inoculated his eldest son with the 
matter of swine-pock. The child took a mild 
and modified disease, and resisted the future 
action of variolous matter. Dr. Jenner seems 
to have retained the same opinion as late as 
170), for when detailing to Dr. Woodville * 
similar case, he says, “it would be unfair to 
draw positive conclusions from such scanty 
precedents; but yet they lead one to hope, 
that a mild variety of the small-pox might thus 
be actually created.” The idea of a disease 
having fixed and permanent characters, less 
virulent than sinall-pox, and more obviously 
energetic than cow-pox, had often passed 
through our minds, but until we read Dr. Ba- 
ron, we were unaware of the advance that had 
been made towards determining the point The 
cow-pox, however, is differently circumstanced 
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It never produces small-pox, and stmall-pox 
never produces it, at least in man; and, there- 
fore, itis certainly questionable whether these 
two disorders are essentially the same;—in 
other words, whether the cow-pox be a perina- 
nent, as the swine pox is a temporary, modifi- 
cation of variola 
Dr. Jenner appears, as far as we can judge 
from the seattered discussions in Dr. Baron's 
book, to rely principally on the two following 
arguments :—I1. The cow-pox in the cow is not 
a local, but a constitutional, and even some- 
times a malignant disease. (p. 3o2.) 2. The 
cow-pox contaminated by small-pox will some- 
times lose its virulence, cease altogether to 
luce eruptions, and at length become al- 





pr 
most assimilated to the true vaceine charac- 
ter. (p. 245.) Upon the whole, the ques- 
tion of the identity of cow-pox and sinall-pox 
may be considered as still undecided. ‘he 
general voice of the profession is, we think, 
rather against, than in favour of the doctrine 

The straits and difficulties of this inquiry, 
however, lie still before us. We have yet to 
investigate the alleged connexion of cow-pox 
with the disorder called the grease in horses. 
In Jenner's first essay, this subject is brought 
prominently forward, aud not only is the iden- 
tity of the two affections maintamed, but it is 
confidently stated, that the cow-pox nerer oc- 
curs in dairy countries, except where there is 


access to horses. We cannot help thinking 
that the great stress thus laid upon the equine 
origin of cow-pox was somewhat injudicious 


The facts bearing upon the question were then 
only imperfectly known to Jeuner. (See p 
43.) The doctrine itself had no obvious eon- 
nexion with the great practical truth which he 
laboured to establish. ft could not tend im any 
degree to strengthen public faith in the virtues 
of the cow-pox, and it certainly zal : 
to the opposers of vaccination. of which 





were not slow to avail themselves. It wave 
vecasion to endless contro, 1] 


ersics Mm I 
ings. Weare told (at po 54), that in Iso3, 
all the principal medical men in Loudon were 
adverse to the opimon. Later observations 


have, indeed, established the wentity of the 


grease and the cow-pox, but they have shown, 
at the same time, the incorrectuess of some of 
Jenner's first ideas on the subject. The fol 

lowing extract of a letter from Dr. De Carro, 
of Vienna, to Dr. Monro, of Edinburgh, writ- 
ten in 1825, (to be found in the Edinburgh 
Journal of Medical Science.) m ty 





ad as 


. . I 
a fair illustration of the importance of the doc- 
trine, and of the improved notions concerning 


it. “The source of our cow-pox (at Vienna) 
says Dr. De Carro, is partly British, and partly 
originating from the grease of a horse at Mi- 
lan, without any intervention of ft 
effect was so similar in every respect, that they 
were soon mixed ;—that is to say, it was im- 


possible to tell, after several 


a cow Phe 


generations. and 
m the hands of innumerable practitioners, 
what was equine and what was vaccine. The 
whole British settlements in India have been 
equnated ; for the first 1 juid drop which I 
sent twenty-five years ago to India was the 
second generation of Milanese equine or greasy 
matter, transplanted at Vienna. You know, 
by frequent reports from the East, that the 
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In favour of such an opinion, | 


practice there is upon the best footing.” But 
we fear we shall tire our readers if we prose- 
| cute further the alleged connexion of human 
and epizo(tic maladies. We shall pass on, 
therefore, to another su ject. 
| 3. In several parts of Dr. Baron's work, the 
doctrine is taught, that cow-pox possesses 
powers adequate to the complete extirpation 
| of small-pox from the face of the earth. We 
| have already given an extract from the earlier 
writings of Jenner, in which this sentiment is 
strongly expressed. We may point out one or 
two other passages in which the same thing 
Dr. Jenner's petition to the house of 
comimons, in the year Is0'2, contains the fol- 
lowing paragraph:—*'The said inoculation 
hath already checked the progress of the small- 
pox, and, from its nature, must finally eradi- 
cate that dreadful disorder.’ Dr, Baron, in p 
259, has the tollowing remark: “ But the pro- 
perty, of all others, which peculiarly distin- 
guishes the variolw vaccine from small-pox, 
and which would enable us to banish the disease 
entirely, is, that they are not communicable by 
effluvia.”” This notion very naturally nade a 
strong impression upon the public mind, and 
contributed, in no small degree, to encourage 
that ardour in the cause of vaccination which 
| was so honourable to the country. We can- 
not. however, on the grounds of physiology, or 
of plain common sense, understand how such 
an event could be brought about by the means 
suggested. Mankind vaccinate their children 
to escape the dangers of swall-pox: when, by 
the gradual lessening of the disease. such dan- 
vers were removed from view, those who 
know any thing of human nature, will at once 
perceive, that the preservative practice would 
] inte neler t: and so in fact it has ever 
proved 
not enforce vaccination under penalties. So 
much tor the common sense view of the ques 


occurs. 





n countries where government does 


tion. But we suspeet the correctness of the 
plysiological principle on which the idea was 
It assumes, in the first place, that 
suiall-pox in man arises invariably from conta 
rion, a position which we are strongly inclined 
ur, but which is at least open to discus- 


upheld, 
{ 





sion. ‘The grease in horses, and the pock in 
vs, are universally admitted (we believe 
even by Jenner himself) to be sometimes of 
spontaneous or sporadic origin. Low other 
vise did it happen that, from 1730 to 1796, 
1 


Jenner could meet with no opportunities « 


prosecuting his inquires into the COW-pox °— 
Now, if we admit the identity of small-pox, 
vrease, and cow-pox, it is dillicult to under 
stand the extraordmary diversities in’ thet 
mode oforigin. IH, on the other hand, to esta- 
blish the possibility of exterminating small 
pox, we adhere to its propagation by contagion 
alone, the identity of the two diseases is cer- 
tainly brought into doubt 

But further, to show the correctness of this 
position of Dr. Jenner, the state of simall-pox 
im foreign countries is frequently brought for- 
ward. It is confidently urged, that by salutary 
regulations, and strong confidence in the put 
lic, the desirable end proposed by Jenner has 
actually been accomplished, and that in some 
districts abroad sinall-pox is no longer to be 
seen. We strongly suspect, however, that this 
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is what logicians call an argumentum ab ignoto. | 
In Sweden, one of the countries often referred 
to, they had a smart attack of epidemic small- 

ox in 1-24, affecting, in many cases, those who 
fad been vaccinated; which, though it did not 
in the least shake their faith in vaccination, 
yet proved very effectually the impossibility of 
exterminating the disease. Within the last 
year or two, the Dutch government sent 
over some young doctors to this country, to in- } 
quire concerning vaccination, in consequence 
of meeting with difficulties of a like kind. The 
medical men at Paris, who were long very 
sceptical on the subject of small-pox after vac- 
cination, understand it now as well as we do 
here. We do not mention these things out of 
any distrust of vaccination, but merely that the 
superior good management of foreign powers, 
and the greater good fortune of those who live 
under them (with reference to small-pox.) 
should not unfairly be cast in our teeth. 

4. We have now reached the last, and what 
some of our readers may perhaps consider the 
most important branch of the discussion— | 
namely, the cause of vaccine failure. This 
subject naturally belongs to Dr. Baron's second 
volume ; and we shall wait with impatience for 
the detail of his own and of Dr. Jenner's views 
concerning it ; but there are sufficient allusions 
to it in the present volume, to entitle us to | 
bring the matter forward in this place. We 
must, in the first instance, refer back, for a | 
short time, to the views originally entertained | 
by Jenner concerning the complete efficiency 
of vaccine protection. Popular rumour, we have 
seen, attributed to cow-pox a certain degree of 
protecting power from the small-pox; but it 
was only to a certain degree; and the great 
reason why Jenner failed in convincing his ear- | 
ly friends of the Alveston club, of the justness 
of his views, was, that in their judgment, the | 
quantum of protection which cow-pox atlorded 
was not sufficient. It is important to keep this 
in view. The following extract will explain 
our meaning; and those who desire further in- 
formation concerning the popular opinions as 
to vaccine influence, may consult our author at 
pages 42, 49, 131, 202, and 2-. 

“ The state of feeling of those medical men 
in the district where he resided, who had heard 
of the reported virtues of the cow-pox, and who 
had also occasionally met with occurrences 
which seemed to corroborate the popular ru- 
mour, will have told the reader the sort of dif- 
ficulties that Jenner met with, and will likewise 
prove that it required a mind possessed of all 
the firmness of purpose which he enjoyed, to 
induce him to persevere in his pursuits. ‘ We 
have all heard (they would observe) of what 
you mention, and we have even seen examples 
which certainly do give some sort of counte- 
nance to the notion to which you allude; but 
we have also known cases of a perfectly differ- 
ent nature,—many who were reported to have | 
had the cow-pox having subsequently caught 
the small-pox. The supposed prophylactic 
powers probably, therefore, depend upon some 
peculiarity in the constitution of the individual 
who has escaped the simall-pox ; and not on any 
efficacy of that disorder which they may have 
received from the cow. In short, the evidence 
is altogether so inconclusive and unsatisfactory, | 


———————eEo 


| sensation throughout Europe.” 


that we put no value on it, and cannot think 
that it will lead to any thing but uncertainty 


| and disappointment.’ “—pp. 125, 126. 


From this and other passages we may learn, 
that there were two supposed objections to vac- 
cine inoculation :-—1!. The te mporary nature of 
the security afforded.—2. Its oecasional want 
of power to saturate the system. Mr. Alsop of 
Calne, told Dr. Ingenhousz, in 1708, “ that the 
casual cow-pox is sometimes not severe enough 
to extinguish the susceptibility to the small- 
pox.” (p. 21/2.) It is certainly curious, that Dr. 
Jenner should have acknowledged the full vya- 
lue of the popular opinions regarding the secu- 
rity of cow-pox, but should have neglected, or 
at least treated lightly, the qualifying clauses. 
Experience has now shown that common obser- 
vation was pretty nearly as successful in the 
one case as in the other. But the question na- 
turally occurs, how did Dr. Jenner meet these 
objections? It was inthe following manner :— 
Ist, By adopting the notion of a true and spuri- 
ous cow-pox, one of which afforded full pro- 
tection, and the other little or none. (p. 132.) 
2d, When he afterwards learned that the true 
cow-pox itself could not always be depended on, 
he adopted the theory of deterioration of the 
virus, and contended that cow-pox, in its dete- 
riorated state, may have produced a local dis- 
ease, bat “ no such influence upon the consti- 
tution as is requisite to render the individual 
unsusceptible of variolous contagion.” (p. 133.) 
With these two qualifying explanations, Dr 
Jenner confidently announced the completeness 
and the permanency of vaccine protection. The 
preamble of the petition to parlrament, former- 
ly alluded to, runs thus:—* Your petitioner 


| having discovered that a disease, known by the 


name of cow-pox, admits of being inoculated 
on the human frame, and is attended with the 
singularly beneficial effect of rendering, throug! 
life, the person so inoculated perfectly secure 
trom the infection of the simall-pox, therefore,” 
&c. The same sentiment is no less strongly 
expressed at p. 24, in a letter to Dr. Ingen- 
housz, dated in 17%=.  * At present,” says he, 
“| have not the most distant doubt that any 
person who has once felt the influence of per 


Sect cow-pox matter, would ever be susceptible 


of the small-pox. 

“In process of time, however, whea some of 
those persons vaccinated even by himself, took 
small-pox, a third explanatory principle was 
adopted, which, however, isnot to be found in 
any of Dr. Jenner's early letters. This we 
would term the principle of cariolous diathess; 
in other words, the occasional imperfection in 
the security afforded by small-pox itself. To 
give a strong instance, Louis XV. died of a 
second attack of small-pox, at the age of sixty- 


| four, having undergone that disease at the age 


This event made a great 
(Baron's Life, 
p. 226.) Much importance has always been 
attached to this circumstance as a source of 
vaccine failure. We do not disregard it, but we 
think it very much overrated. Its validity 
proceeds upon the assumption that smal!-pox 
and cow-pox are essentially the same diseases, 


of fourteen years 


| a position which we have already shown to be 


at least questionable. That it is inapplicable 
upon a great scale is obvious, from the vas 
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cisproportion between the cases of recurring 
small-pox, and of small-pox after vaccination. 
Jenner was himeelf so sensible of this. that. 
ibsequent to the period comprised in Dr. Ba- 
ron's volume, he enlarged the theory of imper- 
fect vaccination, and admitted, as a fourth 
principle, diminishing the influence of vaccina- 
lion. pre-oeeupation of the skin, by herpetic 
or other eruptions. during the progress of the 
cow-pox. We are warranted by his own words* 
in stating, that he attributed very great impor- 
tance to this very pathological doctrine. He 
calls it the grand impediment. and expresses 
his pleasure that continental nations now begin 
to estimate its influence.” i 
Such are the views taken by Dr. Jenner, of 
the causes of vaccine failure. We should close 
the arrument here, if we were not desirous to 
say a few words on an hypothesis which is often 
brought forward in common conversation as 
capable of explaining, in a great degree, the 
eccurrence of small-pox after vaccination. We 
mean deterioration of the virus from passing 
through so many successive bodies ; and the 
remedy proposed, is, of course, more frequent 
recurrence to the cow. This idea. we believe, 
was never countenanced by Dr. Jenner, and it 
isnot generally adopted by medical men It 
appears to us altogether unworthy of credit ; 
for, first, some of those who were vaccinated 
by Jenner himself, in the very infaney of the 
practice, have since taken small-pox. The first 
lady of rank who was vaccinated in this coun- 
try (the present Countess of Denbigh) had 
small-pox after vaccination, very favourably, 
in In22. A son of Admiral Barclay, the steady 
friend and supporter of Jenner, vaccinated in 
Is0G, to the perfect satisfaction of Dr. Jenner, 
had small-pox also in 1522, somewhat more se- 
verely, but not at all dangerously. 2. Those 
who take cow-pox naturally, or direct from the 
cow, are still sometimes attacked by small-pox. 
4. It is contrary to the analogy of small-pox, 
which is as virulent now, as it was in the days 
of Rhazes and Avicenna. 4. We have strong 
grounds for suspecting, that the cow-pox, in- 
stead of deteriorating in quality by successive 
inoculations, actually improves; of this at 
least, we are sure, that by careful selection of 
healthy subjects, a pock comes at length to be 
formed, which passes through its stages witha 
regularity and beauty most gratifying to wit- 
ness. But we must draw this article to a close. 
We are afraid we may have already wearied 
our readers, and find our only hope of pardon 
in the great interest and paramount importance 
of the subject. One word, however, by way of 
peroration. 

In the remarks which we have here ventured 
to offer on a momentous question, we hope not 
tobe misunderstood. We deprecate the idea 
of being branded with the name of enemies of 
vaccination, because we have freely canvassed 
iis merits, and in some instances exposed its 
weaknesses. If we thought we really incurred 
such a danger, we would quickly turn the ta- 
bles upon our readers, and by a description of 
the horrors of the natural sn:all-pox, drawn, 
we can hardly say, from the life, but at least, 





_* See London Med. and Phys. Journal, tor 
September, 1222. vol. 48. p. 194. 
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from nature, harrow up their souls, and “ make 
each particular hair to stand on end, like quills 
upon the fretful porcupine.” We would refer 
to books, and by a detail of the dreadful mise- 
ries which arose out of the general practice of 
small-pox inoculation, make them rather suffer 
patiently “ their present ills, than fly to others 
which they know not of.’ If we spare our 
readers these painful recitals, it isuponthe un- 
derstanding, that we are nut to be looked upon 
as the opposers, no, nor even as the lukewarm 
friends, but as the zealous and firm supporters 
of vaccination. What then, it may be asked, 
is the spirit and tendency of our argument? 
We will answer, in language which cannot be 
misunderstood. Our object has been to impress 
upon the public mind an old fashioned, but very 
important principle, which somehow or other 
has been strangely neglected of late,—namely, 
that we live in a world, in which, for truly wise 
but often inscrutable purposes, Providence per- 
mits that good and evil should be blended to- 
gether. We shall not be able to eradicate small- 
pox, but we have been blessed with several 
means of lessening its virulence. It has been 
our further design to show, that the study of 
those means is an intricate and difficult one, 
and peculiarly the duty of those who follow the 
profession of physic. 

In conelusion, we earnestly desire to instil 
into our readers a firm reliance upon their pro- 
fessional advisers, in all matters which concern 
the security of themselves and their families 
from the small-pox. We have attempted to 
show, and, we trust, have succeeded in proving, 
that the subject engages the earnest attention 
of medical men; and we are deeply impressed 
with the conviction, that so long as they (with 
scarcely one dissentient voice) recommend to 
others, and in their own families practise the 
inoculation of the cow-pox, so long will that 
practice deserve the contidence of the public. 

We beg pardon of Dr. Baron for having lost 
sight of him so long. After what has been 
said, we need not occupy much time in assur- 
ing him of the high regard in which we hold 
his contribution to the literature of the day. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THOUGHTS OF SADNESS. 


How sad and forsaken 
Is that heavy heart, 
Where Hope cannot waken, 
Nor Sorrow depart! 
So sad and so lonely, 
No inmate is there, 
Save one—and that only 
Is chilling Despair. 


How sad is the slumber 
Long sufferings bring, 
Whose visions outnumber 
The woes whence they spring! 
Unblest such repose is, 
Its waking is near, 
And the eyelid nncloses 
Still wet with a tear 
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But though sad ‘tis to weep 
Over incurable woes— 

Sad the dream-disturbed sleep , 
Yet far deeper than those 

Is the pang of concealing 
The woes of the mind 

From hearts without feeling— 
The gay, the unkind 


For saddest of any 
Is he, of the sad, 

Who must smile amongst many, 
Where many are glad; 

Who must join in the laughter, 
When laughter goes round, 

To plunge deeper after 


In wrief more profound 


Oh! such smile’s like light shining 
On ovean s cold wave, 

Or the playful entwining 
Qf sweets oer a grave; 

And such laugh, sorrow spurning 
At revelry’s calls, 

Like echoes returning 
From lone empty halls 


From the Literary Gacrette 
TO THE COWSLIP 


* childish fame, 
Thou meet'st the April wind 

The self-same flowers, the very same 
As those I used to find 

Thy peeps, tipt round with ruddy streak, 
Again attract mine eye, 

As they were thos I ised se k 
Full twenty summ 





But I'm no more akin to thee, 
A partner f the Spring 

For Time has had a hand with me, 
And left an alter'’d thing :— 

A thing that's lost thy golden hours, 
And all | witness'd then. 

Mix'd inad far from flowers, 


Among the ways of men 


Thy blooming pleasures, smiling, gay, 
The seasons still 

But mine were doom d a stinted stay, 
Ah, they were short and few! 

The every hour that hurried by, 
Toe ke the passing day. 

Lent restless pleasures wings to fly 
Till all were flown away 


renew ; 


Blest flower! with Spring thy joys begun, 
And no false hopes are thine; 

One constant cheer of shower and sun 
Makes all thy stay divine. 

But my May-morning quickly fled, 
And dull its noon came on; 

And lappiness is past and dead 
Eve half that noon is gone 


Ah! smile and bloom, thou lovely thing' 
Though May's sweet days are few, 

Kiill coming years thy flowers shall bring, 
And bid them bloom anew 


Man's life, that bears no kin to them, 
Past pleasures well may mourn 

No bud clings to its withering stem— 
No hope for Spring's return 


From the Quarterly Journal. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE LATE 
SAMUEL PARKES, ESQ. 


* Burton Crescent, Feb. 26, 1527 

Mr. Evrror 
* Thinking that a short sketch of the life of 
aman so generally known and deservedly es- 
teemed, and whose chemical works had be- 
come so universally popular, as those of the 
late Mr. Samuel Parkes, would not be uninte 


resting to the readers of your valuable publi- 
cation, | have examined his diaries, and endea- 
to compress within as small a compass 
those facts and circumstances which 


ippear likely to atford the most correct deline- 


‘lL remain, yours faithfully, 
J. W. Hoveertts.’ 


Mr. Parkers was the eldest son of Mr. Sa- 
muel Parkes, of Stourbridge, in Worcester- 
shire, where he was born on the 26th of May 
17 At the ag: of ten he was sent to a clas- 
sical sche kept by Dr. Addington, of Market 
Harborough, in Leicestershire For this gen- 
» describes as having } 
we derable oratorical talents,” * and great 
attainments, classical and literary,’ Mr. Parkes 





} 


nan, whom } rossessed 








always expressed strong feelings of respect 
ind acknowledged that, to his instructions an 
ire h debted for that love of literature 
nd th bits of application which never 





deserted him in after-life 

He continued at this school four years, when 
he was taken away in order to be apprenticed 
to an ironmonger at Ross, in Herefordshire 
n consequence of whose failure he returned 
home. and remained in his father’s business, 

cer, till he settled for himself. 

During this period of eighteen years, he ap- 

pears to have devoted himself assiduously to 


that of a gr 


literary pursuits, and to have spent much time 
in perusing standard works upon almost every 
subject necess iry to the completion of a liberal 
education. He neglected no opportunity of 
collecting portraits for his illustrations of 
ger, or of purchasing searce and valua- 
indeed he seems then to have com- 
menced those collections which he afterwards 
brought to such perfection. His diaries con- 
tain a minute detail of each day's employment, 
and a list of the books which he was reading; 
and in common-place books, of the same dates, 
ire inserted his opinions of the contents, and 
transcriptions of every passage which he deem- 
ed worthy of preservation. 1 can find no diary 
preceding 173; but as others are referred to, 
am inclined to believe that he commenced 
writing them at a considerably earlier period 

In 17=6, he seems to have given upa good 
deal of time in concert with Mr. Isaac Haw- 








| kins Browne, late member for Bridgnorth, in 


devising measures for the suppression of coun 
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terfeit halfpence throughout the kingdom ; and 
soon afterwards I find, from the Earl of Stam- 
ford’s letter, accepting the office of patron, 
that. afler great labour, he succeeded in esta- 
blishing a public library at Stourbridge. About 
this time, too, he wrote many papers for the 
Gentleman's Magazine, chiefly upon subjects 
of Theology, which was a favourite topic w ith 
him in early life, and occupied a considerable 
portion of his attention 
The large intervals of leisure which he en- 
ved during the time of his residence under 
his father’s roof. being devoted exclusively to 
the acquisition of knowledge, laid the solid 
foundation of those attainments, which in after- 
life rendered his name so eminent 

In 1793, he settled at Stoke-upon-Trent, as 
a soap-maker, and from this time he dated the 


commencement of his chemical pursuits. Te 
soon succeeded in obtaining his alkali from the 
decomposition of the sulphates in a way very 
superior to any which had previously been 
adopted, and introduced great improvements 
into every branch of the manufacture 
he married Miss Twamley, of Dudley, and re- 
mained at Stoke, pursuing earnestly the study 
of chemistry, till 102, when. wishing to make 
his only child a proficient in his favourite pur- 
suit, and unable to find an elementary work 
calculated to teach the rudiments of the sci- 
ence, he began to compile, with great assiduity 
and care, what he thougnt better idapted for 
a young person than any treatise which he had 
seen. Such was the origin of the Chemical 
Catechism. its author not having at that time 
the slightest view towards publication 

Being. from unforeseen events, unnecessary 
here to detail. unfortunate at Stoke. where le 
paid but a small dividend to his creditors, he 
came to London in 1-03, and commenced bu- 
siness as a manufacturing chemist. as he fre- 
quently used to relate, with 30/. of his own, 
and 100/. borrowed of a friend; and with this 
trifling capital was so successful. that. within 
three years, he was enabled to obey the dic- 
tates of his honourable feelings, by remitting 
to his creditors the amounts of their debts. 
with interest from the time they had been due. 
This business he continued during the remain- 
der of his life; and his rapid and uniform suc- 
cess may, perhaps, be in great measure ascribed 
to the very accurate knowledye which he ac- 
quired of almost every manufacture which is 
at all dependant upon chemistry, and conse- 
quently of the precise nature of those sub- 
stances which might be beneficially employed. 
Soon after his arrival, a much esteemed friend, 
wishing to instruct his children in chemistry, 


In 1704, | 


and not approving of any work which he had | 


been able to procure, applied to Mr. Parkes for 
advice, who told him that he had himself been 
in a similar difficulty, but willingly lent him 
the manuscript which he had written to ob- 
Viate it. 

Pleased with the perusal, and convinced that 
It was exactly the book that had so long been 
required, he became urgent in his importen! 
ties with Mr. Parkes to publish it. At length, 
though opposed by the fears and objections of 
his family, and notwithstanding his retiring ha- 
bits, so averse to appearing before the public, 
he sueceeded in persuading him. The work 
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| was carefully revised, the notes, tables, expe- 
riments, and index added: and, indeed, what- 
ever indefatigable assiduity could attain to 
render it at once amusing and instructive, was 
done. This edition of 1500 copies (the small- 
est that he ever printed) was published in May, 
1-06, and sold so rapidly as to make a second 
necessary in October, 1507. From that period 
to the present, the demand has been incessant, 
eleven editions having been called for within 
eighteen years, none of them were mere re- 
prints, Mr. Parkes having always materially 
altered and enlarged them, and indeed several 
were almost rewritten. The sale abroad has 
kept pace with that at home, and copies have 
been transmitted to the author of editions pub- 
lished in several of the States of North Ame- 
rica, in various parts of Germany, in France, 
Spain, and Russia 

Perceiving how much a still more elemen- 
tary work was required, particularly by schools 
and young persons, which might by its bulk 
and price be easily accessible to all classes of 
readers, he wrote the Rudiments of Chemis- 
try. in which the arrangement of the Catechism 
is preserved, and indeed the whole of the sub- 
stance of the text, the catechetical form being, 
for the sake of brevity, dispensed with, as are 
also the notes and tables; the principal facts 
and axioms are printed im a large type, and 
under each, ina smaller letter, the experiments 
uid illustrations necessary to elucidate them. 
He published the first edition in 1809, and so 
much was a book of this mature wanted, and 
with such avidity was it received, that, in the 
autumn of Te25, a fourth edition was called 
for; besides which, it has been reprinted in 
New York and Philadelphia. 

His other principal work is the Chemical 
Essays, which were written in furtherance of 
the reat object of which he never lost sight, 
viz., the application of chemical science to the 
arts and manufactures of the country; they 
have passed through two editions, and have 
been republished in France and elsewhere. The 
essays are on various subjects, and contain de- 
tailed accounts ofall the processes employed in 
many of those manufactures which are most 
dependent on a correct knowledge of the prin- 
ciple of chemistry: he takes every opportunity 
of suggesting improvements in the different 
methods of procedure, and had the satisfaction 
of hearing that many manufacturers had pro- 
tited by his suggestions, the adoption of which 
had been attended with the most successful and 
beneficial results 

Besides these standard works, he was a fre- 
quent contributor of papers to the different 
periodical scientific publications, and to the 
numerous societies of which he was a member. 
The readers of this Journal must be familiar 
with his articles, as it is a work for which he 
always professed the highest regard; and per- 
haps the Royal Institution possessed no mem- 
ber more warmly attached to its interests, or a 
more zealous supporter of the objects for which 
it was established 

The Highland Society of Scotland presented 
him with a silver inkstand for his essay “On 
the comparative value of Kelp and Barilla, 
describing the component parts of each, and 
the various uses to which they may be advan- 
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tageously applied.” The Caledonian Lorticul- 
tural Society also awarded him a silver cup, in 
token of theirapprobation of his ** Essay on the 
use of Salt in Horticulture.’ 

In June, 1-0", he was examined before the 
West Indian Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, relative to the uses of sugar in fattening 
cattle; but more particularly on the preven- 
tion of frauds upon the revenue, by the mixture 
of different substances with it, to hinder it from 
being used for domestic purposes, or for distil- 
lation, but at the same time without injuring 
its nutritive qualities. His evidence, detailing 
at length his experiments and opinions on this 
subject, was afterwards published in the Philo- 
sophical Magazine: the paper contained much 
very interesting and novel matter, and gaimed 
him great credit with the publie 

The investigation of the various uses of salt, 
for the abolition of the 


! persever- 
i 


and his anxious wish 
salt duties, were objects of his mo 
ing and unremitting attention fora long series 
of years. In 1517, he first turned the notice of 
the public seriously to the subject, by the pub- 
lication of his “ Thoughts on the Laws relat- 
ing to Salt.” In this work he describes the 
numerous and important uses of salt in 
ture, in feeding cattle, and in the manutactures 
of muriatic acid, oxymuriatic acid, soap, and 
soda, with the great advantages which would 
be derived if it were lawful to fabricate barilla 
and alkali by the decomposition of sea-salt, 
without payment of duty: he enumerates the 
divers other manufactures which would be 
created by the repeal of those laws, and pro- 
ceeds in a forcible manner to show the banetful 
effects which they have had upon those great 
nurseries of our seamen, the fisheries of Great 
britain. In February, 1-1), he first published 
his * Letter to Farmers and Graziers on the 
use of Salt in Agriculture,” in which he de- 
tails the methods of its advantageous applica- 
tion asa manure, in feeding cattle, in preserving 
hay, in the destruction of worms and insects, 
and even in rearing bees; he also inserts copi- 
ous extracts from the evidence given on the 
subject of the Salt Laws before the Board of 
‘Trade, in April, 1-27,and betore a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in April, 
I=Is, on both of which occasions he was exa- 
mined at great length for many days; and the 
united testimony of the most celebrated agri- 
culturists and men of science of whom Eng- 
land could boast, went to prove the inestiniable 
advantages that would accrue to the country 
from the repeal of those laws. 

The interest that was excited on the subject 
by this book, and the consequent rapidity of its 
sale, were probably unprecedented. The first 
edition, published on the 2d of February, sold 
off instantaneously ; the second came out in 
March, the third on the Ist of May, and the 
fourth on the Ist of November of the same 
year. The late Sir Thomas Bernard was a fellow 
labourer with him throughout this question, 
and gave his time and attention assiduously to 
it. At length, after twenty-eight years of un- 
wearied exertion, during a considerable portion 
of which period little hope had appeared of ulti- 


iwricul- 
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| laws in I25, since which time the increased 
| consumption of salt has fully justified his state 
ments, and proved the correctness of his antic} 
pattons 
Engaged, as Mr. Parkes was, in the manage- 
ment and superintendance of an extensive che- 
mical manufactory, which required unremitting 
attention and the greatest portion of his time, 
his works were composed at those hours which 
would generally be devoted to amusement or 
repose ; but such was the unwearied and inde- 
fativable nature of his mind, that, besides his 
books, which demanded his constant care in 
preparing for new editions, in altering and 
adapting them to the perpetually improving 
state of the science, and his papers for the peri- 
odical publications, which were all composed 
with more than ordinary pains, (as, for instance 
the last paper which he ever wrote—* On the 
analysis of some RomanCoins,” published in the 
Quarterly Journal for July, ls26, during the 
composition of which he submitted to accurate 
inalysis upwards of twenty coins, costing him 
the incessant labour of many months, as he 
made itan invariable rule never to place de- 
pendance upon any experiment tll it had been 
repeated, and the same result again obtained,) 
besidesall these avocations,which appear amply 
sullicient to fill up the time of one man, he kept 
a regular diary of every action of his life, and 
from an early age till within a few months of 
his death, never once retired to rest until he 
had committed to writing all the events of the 
day. He had common-place books, in which 
he entered every thing worthy of note, whether 
gathered from reading, observation, or conver- 
sation, and he never performed a single chemi- 
cal experiment without registering every par- 
ticular of the process and the result. By these 
means he had always a mass of information 
collected upon most scientific subjects, and no 
iunprovement or valuable fact once known, 
could ever be lost or forgotten, but, if it related 


| particularly to chemistry, was sure, if useful, 


mately obtaining any beneficial result, Mr. , 


Parkes had the satisfaction of seeing lis labours 
erowned with success by the total repeal of the 





to appear in the next edition of the Catechism. 
As if all these occupations were insufficient to 
give full employment to his hours, his beautiful 
collections of Greek and Roman coins, prints, 
autographs, minerals, and fossils, were constant- 
ly and rapidly increasing, and, as fast as col- 
lected, were arranged in the most methodical 
manner. 

On several important trials, Mr. Parkes was 
a very material witness; and where the ques- 
tion at issue hinged on a chemical point, as was 
so peculiarly the case in that between Messrs. 
Severn, King, and Co. and the Insurance of- 
tices, he never hesitated to give up his time and 
attention for weeks and months in studying 
the subject, and in trying the requisite experi- 
ments with precision and accuracy. In the year 
Inis, Mr. Parkes was applied to by Messrs. 
Turner, Woodhead, and Co., of Rotherham, 
upon whom seizures had been made by the Board 
of Excise, of British gum which had been pre- 
pared in their starch manufactory, upon the 
pretence of its being brown starch that had not 
paid duty; the penalties sued for amounted to 
upwards of 3,000/ Samples were sent to him 
for analysis, on a caretul examination of w hich 
he found that they possessed none of the pro- 


perties of starch; and when the cause came on 
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to be tried in the Court of Exchequer, in which 
he was subpoenaed as an evidence for the de- 
fendants, having obtained permission to repeat 
in court the experiments by which he had as- 
certained the points in which British gum dif- 
fers tromstarch, the proofs were considered to 
be so decisive, especially the one of the beauti- 


ful blue precipitate produced by the solution of 


iodine, that a verdict was immediately pro- 
nounced for the defendants. 

It is truly wonderful that one man should be 
capable of doing all that he did; that, actively 
engaged in business as he was for so many 
years, be should be able to write so much, and 
yet be always prepared to follow with ardour 
any scientific investigation, or chemical analy- 
sis, that might present itself. In experiments 
he was delicate and sure, never disheartened 
by fuilure or by the tediousness of the opera- 
tions, and rarely stated any fact in his beoks 
till he had previously verified it himself, 

The Chemical Catechism was the work to 
which its author was the most fondly devoted ; 
it was his first production; it was the founda- 
tion on which his reputation as a chemist had 
been raised: twenty years had not lessened the 
attachment of the public to it, and the unusual- 
ly large editions which he published were 
ealled for with even more rapidity at last than 


they had been at first. The Rudiments of 


Chemistry, and the Chemical Essays, had both 
been received with unequivocal marks of ap- 
proval—each had passed through large edi- 
tions, and been quickly sold; the essays had 
been translated into various languages, and 
both had been republished in ditlerent parts of 
the United States: but the Catechism was, as 
it were, identified with his very name, it bore 
all the characteristics of his powerful and ori- 
ginal mind; to bring it nearer to perfection 
had been his most assiduous labour, his most 
cherished pleasure, for twenty years. The pe- 
rusal of the Catechism had induced the princi- 
pal literary societies of both hemispheres to 
present him with their diplomas, and to elect 
hin one of their members: the Government of 
Spain had ordered it to be used in the schools 
and colleges; and, in testimony of his appro- 
bation of it, the Autocrat of the Russias pre- 
sented its author with a splendid and valuable 
ring. 

The preparation of the twelfth edition for 
the press was the last avocation of its author. 
Although his body had for months been fast 
sinking beneath the constant attacks of a long 
and painful disease, which the foreboding fears 
of his friends too truly predicted must at length 
terminate fatally, yet his mind, unwearied and 
indefatigable as ever, preserving in full force 
its characteristic activity and diligence, was 
sedulously employed in the revision and im- 
provement of its favourite production. The 
sune anxiety to collect and insert all newly 
discovered facts, all recent improvements in 
the science to which he had so long devoted 
his time and energies; the same ardour of re- 
search, and attentive examination of every 
source whence he expected to derive useful 


information, were possessed by him during the | 


performance of this last work as they ever had 
been whilst in the full enjoyment of bodily 
health, nay, existed in full force till within a 
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| few days of that fatal moment when the scien- 
| tific world was for ever deprived of his talents 
and acquirements, and his friends were left to 
deplore the loss of an affectionate relative, a 
sincere friend, and interesting companion. 

For several years preceding his death he had 
been collecting and arranging materials for a 
work, the composition of which he had long 
contemplated. He entitled it,“ A History of 
the Discoveries in the several branches of Na- 
tural Philosophy, Astronomy, and Chemistry ; 
including an account of the introduction of the 
various kinds of chemical apparatus, and the 
invention of all philosophical, nautical, and as- 
tronomical instruments, from the beginning of 
the Christian wra to the present time, afford- 
ing a general view of the progress of Science 
and Literature during that period.” It is to 
be regretted that he did not live to complete 
it, as such a subject in his hands must have 
proved a valuable acquisition to those who de- 
light in tracing the gradual but regular ad- 
vances of knowledge. Many other essays, on 
different subjects, which he never published, 
attest the varied nature of his acquirements, 

In June, 1825, Mr. Parkes. whose health had 
been for some months past slowly declining, was 
taken ill at Edinburgh, and brought to London 
by easy stages. All that could be done by the 
most eminent physicians was done; but the 
disease was too deeply rooted to be eradicated, 
and his family had the pain of watching him 
fast sinking away from his sphere of useful- 
ness. Throughout the whole of his acute and 
severe sufferings, he was never heard to re- 
pine, but always expressed the most lively 
pleasure at receiving the visits of his nume- 
| rous friends; and the last sentence he uttered 
| was to thank a gentleman for his kindness in 
|} coming to see him. His friends, however, 
| only alleviated his pain, and after a severe 
struggle he closed his active life on the 23d of 
|} December, 1-25. 

Mr. Parkes was a man of an inquiring and 
| unwearied mind, persevering and ardent in the 
| pursuit of knowledge, and happy in his mode 

of imparting it to others. Not a moment of 
| his day was ever suffered to pass unemployed : 


after writing upon one subject for a long series 
of hours he retired from his study, not from 
the slightest feeling of fatigue, but because the 
time for his meals, or for rest, was arrived.— 
| Whatever subject he was perusing, he never 
| abandoned it till he had fully accomplished his 
| object, and till every source of information 
was exhausted. By turns he had attended to 
| almost every department of literature, and of 
general science, indeed was well versed in 
| them; but natural philosophy, and more par- 
| ticularly the chemical branch of it, was his fa- 
| vourite pursuit, and engrossed most of his at- 
| tention. His well-stored library afforded him 
| every facility of reference, and he bestowed 
| much pains on its selection and arrangement. 
| Probably no author ever attracted so many 
students to the science on which he was treat- 
ing, as Mr. Parkes did to the study of chemis- 
| try by the publication of the catechism: the 
| easy familiarity of its style, the happy knack 
which he possessed of rendering the driest and 
| otherwise most unattractive parts inviting and 
pleasing, by interspersing them with useful 
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or the promotion of knowledge 


and interesting matter not immediately con- 
nected with his subject, added to the admira- 
ble system of arrangement, adapted to lead im- 
perceptibly from the rudiments to the higher 
branches of the science, all conduced to allure 
the reader to pursue with ardour so fascinating 
a research 

Few persons have been engaged in so exten- 
sive a literary correspondence i both in Europe 
and America. He courted the friendship and 
conversation of scientific men both at home 
and abroad, considering them as some of the 
most valuable sources of knowledge; to him 
they were sources easily attained, as his works 
had rendered his name familiar to an unusual- 
ly large circle 

In private life, he was benevolent, affection- 
warm and constant in his at- 





ate, and sincere 
tachments, rarely offended, and easily and 
quickly conciliated. To his servants he was 
an indulgent and gener 
tor to, and supporter of, every institution esta- 
blished for the purposes of charity, education, 
Few men 


ous master, a contribu- 


have ever departed this life whose loss will be 
felt in so wide and varied a circle as Mr. Sa- 
muel Parkes; but that loss can only be duly 


appreciated by those who possessed the grati- 


fying privilege of calling him by the name of 


friend 


From the Lit: rary Gazette, 


THE LION AND THE CAMELOPARD 


Wovutp'sr thou view the lion's den 
Search afar from haunts of men— 
Where the reed-encireled fountain 
Oozes from the rocky mountain, 

By its verdure far descried 

Mid the desert brown and wide 
Close beside the sedgy brim 
Couchant lurks the hon grim, 
Waiting till the close of day 

Brings again the destined prey 





Heedless. at the arobush brink 

The tall Giratte stoops down to drink ; 
Upon hum straight the savage sp mrs 
With cruel joy -—t! t rs 





With clanging sound of dk sperate strife 
For the prey is strong ind strives for 


Plunging oft, with frantic bound, 
To shake the tvrant to the ground ; 


Then bursts like wlurlwind thro’ the waste, 
In hope to ‘scape by headlong haste 
In vain! the spoiler on his prize 
Rides proudly—tearing as he flies 
For life—the victim's utmost speed 
Is mustered in this hour of nm 
For life—for life—his miant mig 
He strains, and pours his soul 1 : 
And, mad with terror, rst. and pain, 


Spurns with wild hoof the thundermg plain 








"Tis vain—the th rsty sands are drin 
His streaming blood--his strength is sinking-- 
The victor s fangs are in his veins 

His flanks are streaked with sanguine stains- 
His panting breast in foam and gore 
Is bathed :—he reels—lis race is v er 


| * pratique 
| } 





The Lion and the Camelopard. 


He falls, and with convulsive throe, 
Resigns his throat to the raging foe, 

Who revels amidst his dying moans 
While, gathering round to pick his bones, 
The vultures watch in gaunt array 

Till the proud monarch quits his prey 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS 


Bonaparte —The following dialogue, which 
I have heard related of Bonaparte when quite 
a boy, an age at which most youths think only 
of dress and g uety, seems very characteristic 
both of his mind and manner in after years 
One day going to a tailor’s he addressed the 
man of shears with the following pithy brevi- 
ty .— 

* Des culottes, mon ami?” 

* Qui, Monsieur! you do me great honour 
I do not think there is a tailor in the town or 
faubourgs that will suit you better than my- 
self. I have made for the Count de — , for 
the Marshal de ——, and for the most illas- 
trious Effendi who lately visited us from Tur- 
key. | had his custom (pratique). He re- 
quired culattes of a vast and truly magnificent 
size: all the articles from my magazine fitted 
lis exeellency to a tittle; no one else could 
have managed as well; he declared they were 





superb, grand 

* Eh, bien! je vois que vous ¢tes le roi des 
tailleurs: mais des eulottes, mon ami, a dix 
heures demain, et point de verbiage!" 

* Monsieur will allow me to take his mea- 
sure 

A la bonne heure.” 

& Very wood. Monsieur! and of what stuf 
would Monsieur please to have them made, of 
what quality and—— 

“* Ne vous al-je pas dit, point de verbiage 
Des enlottes. mon ami, demain a dix heures; 
et voila tout 
’ardon me, Monsieur, but the colour?” 

Tenez. Monsieur. J'ai d'autres choses a 
faire que de m’oceuper de mes culottes. Pre 


nez la couleur, que vous avez donne a votre 
1 Effend 
mites les ¢ 

Mais des culottes, a dix heures 
ou} cnvoye 


ou une étoffe sans couleur, 


ou de t mileurs; cela mest parfuite- 
ment egal 
demain; pas un mot de plus ; 
chercher un autre tailleur quia peutétre moms 
de ‘ pratique,’ mais certainement moins de ver- 
biage. Je ne suis pas ne pour faire la guerre 
avec un aussi brave tailleur que toi sur les dil- 


f Bon jour! de- 


ferent modes des culottes 
x heures 
te is on the anthority of an « 


nan ai 
This aneed 
cer who was a companion of his youth, and 2 








witness of the surprise of the talkative tailor 
at the conduct of his customer. The man oi 
the thimble did not dreain there was a youth 
in France who could treat the important mat 
te oft th ecowour ofa pair of 
h such, im his eyes, heretical indifieren 


ineNXpressibies 


or turn a deaf ear to the relation of his own 
professional achievements. | have used Ke 
naparte s own words in the original lany uae 
as they were told me 
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MW ashingion.—l remember my father telling 
ime he was inireduced to Washington in 1790, 
y an American friend 
ing and well dressed, received the visitants at 


the door, and by him they were delivered over | 


i» on officer of the United States’ service, who 
ed them mto the drawing-room, in which 
Washington and several ladies were seat- 
Phere was nothing remarkable in the 
not the lady ef the President; she was 

and kind, with py riect wood breed- 
she at once entercd inte eusy conversa- 
asked how long he nad been in America, 
ow he liked the country, and such other ta- 
ro but general questions. In a few mi- 
the Cieneral entered the room. 
not mounce his name: for his 
peenliar appearance, his firm forehead. Roman 
nose, aud a projection of the lower jaw, his 
height and figure. could not be mistaken by 
any one who had scer a full-length picture of 
him. and yet no picture accurately resembied 
him in the minute traits of hisperson. His fea- 
tures, however, were so marked by prominent 
characteristics, which appear in all likenesses 
of him, that a stranger could not be nistaken 
inthe man. He was remarkably dignified in 
manner, and bad an air of benignity over his 
features. which Ins visitant did not expect, be- 
ing rather prepared for sternness of counte- 
nance. After an introduction by Mrs. Wash 
ington, without more form than common good 
manners prescribes, “‘ He requested me,” said 
my father, “ to be seated; and taking a chair 
himself. entered at once into conversation. 
His manner was full of affability. He asked 
how I liked the country, the city of New York: 
talked of the infant institutions of America, 
and the advantages she offered by her inter- 
course for benefiting other nations. He was 
crave in manner, but perfectly easy. His dress 
was of purple satin. There was a command- 
ing air in his appearance, which excited re- 
pect, and forbade too great a freedom towards 
hun, independently of that species of awe 


neressa 


which is always felt in the moral influence of | 


a great character. In every movement, too, 
there was a polite gracefulness, equal to any 
met with in the most polished individuals of 
Europe, and Ins simile was extraordinarily at- 
tractive. It was observed te me, that there 
was an expression in Washington's face that 
no painter had suceeeded in taking. It struek 
me no man could be better formed for com- 
mand. A stature of six feet, a robust but well- 
proportioned frame, caleulated to sustain fa- 
tigue. without that heaviness which generally 
attends great muscular strength, and abates 
active exertion, displaying bodily pewer of no 
mean standard. A light eye and full.—the 
very eye of genius and reflection, rather than 
of blind passionate impulse. His nose appear- 
ed thick ; and, though it befitted his other fea- 
tures, was too coarsely and strongly formed to 
be the handsomest of its class. His mouth 
was like#no other that I ever saw; the lips 
firm, and the under jaw seeming to grasp the 
upper with force, as if its muscles were in full 
action when he sat still. Neither with the 
General nor with Mrs. Washington was there 
the slightest restraint of ceremony. There 
was less of it than I ever recollect to have met 


Vor. X1.—No. 62. 


A servant, well leok- | 


| mination of his indisposition. 


It was | 
| it hangs a perfect picture upon my recollection 





with, where perfect good breeding and man- 


ners were at the same time observed. To 


many remarks Washington assented with a 
sinile or inclination of the head, as if he were 
by nature sparing in his conversation; and [ 
am inclined to think this was the case. An 
allusion was made to a serious fit of illness he 
had recently suffered: but he took no notice 


fof it. LT eould not help remarking, that Ame- 


rica must have looked with anxiety to the ter- 
lie made no 
reply to my compliment but by an inclination 
of the head. His bow at my taking leave | 
shall net forget; it was the last movement 
which I saw that illustrious character make as 
my eyes took their leave of him for ever, and 


The house of Washingten was in the Broad- 
way. and the street front was handsome. The 


| drawing-room, in which I sat, was lofty and 


spacious; but the furniture was not beyond 


| that found in dwellings of opulent Americans 


in general, and might be called plain for its 
situation. The upper end of the room had 
glass doors, which epened upon a baleony com 
manding an extensive view of the Hudson 
river, interspersed with islands, and the Jer- 
sey shore on the opposite side. A grandson 
and daughter resided constantly in the house 
with the General; and a nephew of the Ge 
neral’s, married to a niece of Mrs. Washing- 


| ton, resided at Mount Vernon, the General's 


family seat in Virginia, his residence, as Pre 
sident, keeping him at the seat of government. 
The levees held by Washington, as President 
were generally crowded, and held on a Tues- 


day, between three and four oclock. The 
President stood and received the bow of the 
person presented, who retired to make way for 


another. At the drawing-rooms Mrs. ash- 
ington received the ladies, who curtsied and 
passed aside without exchanging a word. Tea 


| and coffee, with refreshments of all kinds, were 
| laid in one part of the reoms, and before the 
individuals of the company retired, each lady 


was a second time led up to the lady President, 
made her second silent obeisance and depart- 
ed :—nothing could be more simple, yet it was 
enough 

Duke of Orleans —In 1789, Egalité, as he 
was called, visited England, and in company 
with the English piinces, partook in the gay 
scenes and amusements of the country. He 
returned home, delighted with the freedom en- 
joyed by all ranks here, and was ever alluding 
to it in conversation. He one day said to 
Count du Roure, who told me of it, “ What ser 
vice is my wealth to me, what advantage is my 
rank? In England the princes go about as 
they please, and partake in all public amuse- 
ments, but here in France I cannot mount ny 
horse and take a ride of a dozen miles, but I 
must send to the palace and ask leave, and of: 
ten even to Versailles! Iam sick of this re- 
straint!” 

Orthodox Obsequiousness—A_ clergyman, 
not long ago, was called upon by the bishop of 
his diocese, with whom he was well acquaint- 
ed. On going away, the prelate discovered 
around the house a number of sporting dogs of 
all kinds, on which he said to the owner, who 
expected promotion in the church through his 
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inflnence, “ Mr. — -, [do not like 
-what a variety of dogs you 
bishop's back being turned, 
and said, 
and when you see 
tell them what 


prelate : 
sporting parsons 
have The 
the parson went te his 
© John. hang all these 
any of the bishop's servants 
you have done! 

, Mr Coleridge —_ 


here 
servant 


dogs 


In conversation upon au- 
thors borrowing from each other, | observed to 
Mr . that Mr. Coleridge could not be 
accused of this in Christabel, for certainly the 
poem was original, whatever opinions might 
be held upon its merits. “ Nonsense,” he re- 
plied; “the very ‘To whit to whoo’ is borrow- 
ed.” From whom? | inquired. “ Why, from 
the 2d book of old Quarles, in his Emblems, 
replied the eymic,; * look for it— To wit—to 
woe —it ts rank plagiarism! 

Col. Thornton —Vhe f 


who do not know 
up to town. | had 


frugal country gentlemen, 
how to frank their game 

been sitting one day with an individual, to 
whom, just as | was gomg away, a servant an- 
nounced that Col. Thornton had sent a pre 
sent of some game. “ What is it?” inquired 
my triend ‘Two partridges anda rabbit,” an- 
swered the girl, **and there ts two and six- 
pence to pay tor porterage [ am certain, sir 
it isa servant of the Colonel's, though he is 
differently dressed from what he used to be 

“ Send them back,” said my triend; “and let 
the bearer tell the Colonel that | can get them 
Then turning to 


as cheap in the market 
that mean fel- 


me, he added, “this is one of 
low’s tricks 
game from his place in the country by coach, 
and having kept the best for himself, repays 
the carriage of it up to town, by laying a por- 
terage upon the worthless part, and sending 
round his servant in disguise with it 
dozen of his friends. He never pays a 
man, but he summoned.” "Thornton 
was a diverting fellow too. He was one day 
stating that he had bought the princely domain 
of Chi unbord from the French government. | 
said, “ It has some rank annexe d to it, I think ? 
“Oh. yes,” said he; “and I shall have it. The 
‘is so immense, no one in France could 
I am naturalized, sir, and have pur- 
chased it. [ have rank, sir, as a French peer 
in consequence; it is a noble estate, quite a 
province. ’ Just then a casual visiter dropped 
m, and he reiterated, “ 
and shall have my seat accordingly “What 
is that, Colonel?’ said the last comer, in cateh 
ing the word peer. “I have bought Cham 
bord, a noble place in France—its. possession 
makes me a peer, sir—pardon me, a prince, | 
mean—it is a principality. [am a prince, by 
G—d!" Had he told the story a third time he 
wou'd have made himself the Dauphin. 
Opre.—The early friend and patron of Opie, 
Peter Pindar, so otten had the laugh against 
Opie, without his being able to retaliate, that 
one day hearing W ole ot say he had been at a 
meeting of the friends of the people at Copen- 


Hhiik- 


must be 


estate 
buy it 


hagen house, and that he was apprehensive of 


being a marked man in consequence, and 
showing at the same time considerable ner- 
vousness on the occasion, the painter thought 
ta good opportunity for taking his revenge 


| his business to lessen 


following anecdote of 
this sporting character may furnish hints to | 


out 


He has received a quantity oft 
| ful harbour 


to half a | 
' 


| of astronomy, 


| who then resided in the neighbourhood 
| ridge had announced the discovery of a new 


[ am a French peer, | 


etnecdoticul Recollections 


Government was on the look-out tor certain 
suspected characters at the time, and the 
newspapers teemed with accounts of arrests 
One evening called upon Woleot, and 
advised hum to take care, for government had 
its eye upon him; Woleot was alarmed. The 
next evening Opie and a friend, disguised with 


Opie 


| great coats and slouch hats (as officers then 
| dressed) took their station opposite the doctor's 


lodging about dusk. They soon saw him eye 
them with alarm trom his window, and Opie 
gome away, leaving his companion, stripped 
off huis disguise, and knocking at the door of 
the house, entered and sought the poet, whom 
he found in a great tremor, which it was not 
* What had | best do?” 
asked Wolcot. “Get into the country, my 
dear fellow,” said Opie ; * fly at once; there 
are two cursed runners now about your house 
I saw them and know them well.” * But how 
shall | get out,’ said the Doctor in alarm, 
‘without being observed? See, one of them 
“Perhaps coming to knock at the 
door,” said Opie, “and inquire for youn—get 
at the back window, I will assist you.”— 
Accordingly out at the back window got the 
Doctor, and disappeared; por was he heard of 
for a fortnight, having flown down to Wind- 
sor, and got into an obscure lodging, perhaps 


is gone! 


| shrewdly thinking no one would suspect his 


flying towards head-quarters on such an occa- 
Opie and his triend spread abroad the 
and the Doetor, which was very rarely 


sion 
stor vy; 


| the case, had for once the worst of it 


Woleot—Every one who has visited the 
ort of Falmouth knows the little village of 
‘lushing, situated on a branch of that beauti- 
At Flushing, nearly fifty years 
ago, resided Mr. Jolin Goodridge, a practition- 
er of medicine, and also well known in that 
neighbourhood for a predilection for the study 
which he felt a sudden fancy to 
and an ambition to cultivate, that no- 
Those who flattered him 


acquire, 
thing could control 


| on his progress he loaded with his attentions 


When he told them of any visionary discovery, 
they were often mischievous enough to run the 
astronomer farther into his errors, and a good 
dinner and plenty of excellent wine followed 
Such a character could not eseape Wolcot, 


Good- 


star, which he had christened the “ Phenix,” 
and compliments poured in upon him from his 
acquaintance. Woleot sent him the following 
lines, which the simple man looked upon asa 
compliment, and actually invited a party to 


| meet the mischievous writer in the excess of 
his eratitude 


O Goodridge, whose uncommon eyes explore, 

What, by thy kind, was never seen before, 

To thee shail all the sons of science bend, 

For Heaven-born science ne'er shall have an 
end 

See mighty Newton from yon azure sky 

Looks down on Flushing with an envious eye, 

Ready to yield the merit of his Fluxions, 

To shine the Author of thy rare produc tions 

How have the wondrous sages ‘mongst man- 
kind 

Been to thy radiant star, like puppies, blind! 
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Miscellaneous Selections. 


Since thou (with sharper astronomic eyes) 
Hast just found out this Phoenix of the skies, 
Lo grateful Science shall reward thy brains, 
And christen thee a “ Phenix” for thy pains! 


ddmiral Sir Edward Buller —The late Ad- 

miral Sir Edward Baller was a very kind man 
and a good oflicer, whom no one accused of 
bemg too lement in discipline. Captain Cor- 
bet, who was killed in the Afiicaine frigate, 
near the Isle of France, last war. was notorious 
on board ship as a naval despot. When the 
Airieaine lay in Plymouth Sound, and Corbet 
was appointed to her, the crew showed symp- 
toms of discontent, and did not at all relish the 
idea of having him for a commander. Admiral 
Young, who then commanded at Plymouth, 
ordered two heavy vessels to lie near the Afri- 
caine, in case mutiny should openly appear, so 
far was the dissatisfaction carried among the 
crew. One day at table, Corbet, sitting near 
Sir Edward Buller, said, “ The service will not 
be good for any thing until captains can flog 
their lieutenants if needful, as well as the ship's 
company ; absolute power over all in the ship 
is the thing.” “ Why, then,” said Sir Edward 
Buller, ** Admirals must in justice have the 
power of flogging captains—have a care, Cor- 
bet, and don't come under my orders, for | 
won't spare you!” 

Major Topham —This well-known charac- 
ter, who established the “ World newspaper,” 
and afterwards retired into the wolds of York- 
shire to breed greyhounds, once invited a friend 
to dine with hun, who was in fear of being ar- 
rested for debt. The party was seated at din- 
ner, when a loud knock at the door produced 
more than a common degree of alarm on his 
friend's countenance, while he, observing him 
start, said, ‘* What, my dear 
my knocker ? 
—yet of men in your circumstances, my friend, 
Gray well says— 





* Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” 


Madame de Statl—The first time I ever 
saw Madame de Sta¢'l was at her house in Ar- 
gyle-street, in London. I think it was next 
door to the house at present occupied by Sir 
Christopher Hawkins. The present Duchess 
de Broglio, a very interesting and agreeable 
young lady, not handsome, and marked a little 
with the small-pox, but extremely polite and 
affable, received me. Never was | so much 
disappointed in the idea | had preconceived of 
any individual as in that of Madame de Staél. 
She is reported to have declared she would 
give all her literary reputation gladly to be 
beautiful in person; and really if her impres- 
sion of her own personal attractions was as un- 
favourable as mine, on my first glance at her 
face when she entered the room, I cannot think 
she was much to blame. Wilkes, who was, as 
all the world knows, hideously unhandsome, 
only desired ten minutes’ time in advance of the 
handsomest man of the day to gain the good 
graces of a lady. They who could appreciate 
the charms of Madame de Staél’s conversation, 
soon forgot her ordinary person. When she 
chose to be the woman of the world (though 








, Startled by | 
You are not at home, recollect | 





| you do not hesitate to acknowledge.” 
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not always fond of being such), she could brin 
herself down to the level of her sex’s gener 
conversation, and be the woman of every day 
life. Her wit, her information, and hervery 
illustrations were remarkable and interesting, 
even upon subjects of no great moment. In 
her company, with a very small circle, her 
conversation was preferable to that when in a 
large party. She said many good things; but 
then it could be seen she aimed at point and 
sparkle, notwithstanding every affectation of 
ease. The conversation turned upon Ger- 
many. “They are a mystical people, fond of 
the extravagant,” she said; © but they will 
by and by become the coolest and most exact 
of reasoners. Their wild theories will be for- 
gotten, and reason will govern them entirely ; 
for their slow plodding temperament will make 
a good soil for it. They will then shame you 
logical English, who talk of Locke and reason, 
and live slaves to custom in its defiance. The 
Germans will be sincere actors in what they 
may believe right; you are a sort of logical 
hypocrites ; you own your belief, but you are 
too much afraid of custom to practise the truths 
This 
was, I recollect, the substance of one of her re- 
marks 

A nobleman invited her to visit him. “ Let 
me look at my tablets,” she replied. “I am 
engaged, my Lord, until the fifteenth of April 
(this, | think, was January or the beginning of 
February); on the sixteenth I shall be happy 
to inscribe myself for your Lordship’s guest.” 
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Diamond Microscope —Of all the various 
substances furnished either by nature or art, 
the diamond seems to be that most pre-emi- 
nently caleulated to form small deep lenses for 
single microscopes, possessing a most enor- 
mous refractive power, combined with a low 
dispersive one, together with a very little lon- 
gitudinal aberration. Mr. Andrew Pritchard, 
Ix, Picket-street, Strand, has succeeded in 
forming a very thin double convex lens, of 
equal radii, and about 1-25th inch focus, from 
a very perfect stone of the finest water. Its 
polish is very beautiful, and, by its strong re- 
flective power, at once informs us of the pe- 
euliar and invulnerable material of which it 
consists, while the large angle of aperture 
which it bears attests the faintness of its sphe- 
rical and chromatie aberration. It appears 
from experiment, that, though the refractive 
power of different stones varies considerably, 
if a diamond and a piece of plate-glass are 
ground in tools of the same figure and radius, 
the magnifying power of the former will sur- 
pass that of the latter, at the rate of eight to 
three; so that if the power of the glass mi- 
croscope should be 24, that of the diamond one 
will be 64! What a lift does this give us in 
the construction of deep single microscopes! 
If a diamond was ground in the same tools 
which had produced a glass Jens of 1-75th of 
an inch focus, (which it would be very possi- 
ble to do, and which we believe Mr. P. would 
undertake to effect.) it would turn out abont 
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1-20th of an imch foens; but this is by no 
means the only valuable property it would 
possess; for Mr. G Francis has been at the 
pains of calculating the value of the spherical 
aberration ot a plano-convex diamond, with its 
curvature exposed to parallel rays, and finds it 
only 0:49 of its thickness, while that of glass 
is known to be 1.106, ceteris parrhus This dit- 
ference would be very considerable, even if 
the thickness of a glass and diamond lens ot 
the same focus and diameter was the same; 
but this is, of course, iar from being the case 
owing to the immense refraction of the dia- 
mond, which gives « ver sort teens, with a 
portional thinness 
eurves ol any two 


vers shail w cirve, and pr 
(fa diagram is made of th 
lenses oi the same penetrating and amphtying 


ower, formed of glass and adamant separately, 
it will at once siiow wiat their spherical aber 
bem enunciated in terms 
of their thickuess, as stated above, and which 
of course is the same, whether they have their 
to parallel rays, or 


ration amounts to, 


eurved surfaces exposed 


near the sources of the river Magdalena, in 
Columbia, South America, use a vegetable 
substance as a varnish, a specimen of which 
has been sent to the Society of Arts. When 
taken from the shrub on which it crows, it is 
kept in water to preserve it moist when per- 
fectly dry it is considered useless. as those who 
work it up have no means of reducing it again 


to a soft state. When about to be used, it is 


| put into boiling water, to separate from it the 


| adheres 


their ilat sides to divergent ones, trom a ra- | 


dient pomt in their focus, when used as mag- 
nifiers. if we select a hemisphere of glass, 
having its aperture equivalent to its focus 
which ts absolateiy necessary for exhibiting 
certain test objec is. and calculate the longitu- 
dinal aberration of a diamend of the same 
power and caubre, it will be found leas than 
one-sixth of «4 f the glass! Again, the 
romatic aberration of the adamant ; 
little mere then that of a drop of water of the 


is very 





same radius, which is scarcely felt at all, when 
the stone is Used oniv os a single microscope 

so that we thas obtain a kind of natural apla- 
natic lens, capable oc - beime carried to an é@nor- 
mous power, wWhroh is, in tact, the very beau 
ideal of the single im scope. necessary the 
most per ect tistru: nt of all. when divested 
of aberration. O} be imprevements im mi- 
eroscopes which lie wen origmated by Dr 
Gorng, this 's perhaps the most mnportant 
and tne mu ot ikely to extend discoveries in 


minute natthe 

As many tadividnals 
of the possibility of working diamonds into 
spherical curves, Mr. Pritchard will be proud 
to exhibit his 
eroscopte science 


1ave chosen to doubt 
instrument ty amateurs of mi- 


Method of cutting Glass.—\t a tube, a gob- 
let, or other round glass body ts te be cut, a 
line is to be marked with 2 gun-flint having a 
sharp angle, .n agate, a diamond, or a file, ex- 
actly on the place where it is to be cut. A 
long thread, covered with suiphur, is then to 
be passed two or three tunes round the circu- 
lar line, is t. be tafiaaed, and burnt; when 


oily matter it contains When effectually 
treed from the oil, it is taken out. and the var 
nisher puts a small quantity into his mouth 
and continues to chew it as he goes on with 
his work. After thus chewing a bit of the 
varnish for some time, he takes it out, and 
draws and extends it be ween his hands till it 
becomes exceedingly thin, thinner, perhaps 
than the finest paper. In this state 1t is laid 
on the article to be varnished, and to which it 
When used with gold and silver 
leaf, as is often the case, the gold or silver is 
placed between two folds of the varnish, and 
thus applied: the fold on the inside is to make 
the whole adhere, and that on the outside is to 
varnish and protect the gold and silver, which 
shine through, and preduce a good effect 
The varnish combines readily with various 
colouring substances, which the people there 
use with it.— Trans Soc. rts, xliv. 1. 
Subterranean Noises heard at Naukous —Na- 
kous ts situated three leagues from Tor, on the 
Red Sea. This place is celebrated because of 
certain sounds produced there at all hours of 
the day and night. When Mr. Gray, of Ox 
furd, visited Nakous, be heard from beneath 
his feet a continued dull noise, which soon 
changed into pulsations, more and more in 
tense, similar to the beats of a time-piece.— 
The next day, Mr. Gray heard the sounds 


| during a whole hour, the weather being clear 


and serene 


the wiass is we.l heated, some drops of cold | 


water are to be ‘thrown on to it, when the 


pieces will sevarate in an exact manner, as if 


cut with scissors. It is by this means that 
glasses are cut circelarly imto thin bands, 
which may ether be separated from, or repose 
upon, each other, st pleasure, in the manner 
oa spring —Jorr. de Connaissances usuelles, 
iv. p. bo 


Indian Method of Varnishing —The unci- 
viazed Indians, called Andoquies, who live 


and he concluded that the effeet 
could not be produced by the passage of au 
through certaim crevices in the soil and rock 
every examination for such fissures in the soi 


| or rock having friled 


The followmg account of the same place is 
by M. Seetzen, and was published in 112:— 
There is near Tor, a mountain, not only the 
inost remarkable in certain respects of any in 
Arabia Petraa, but in the whole world. It is 
called e¢ Vakous, and is three leagues north ot 
Tor: two years ago [ had heard it spoken of 
by the Greeks, first, ef the convent of Sinai, 
afterwards, at Suez; but the description being 
accompanied with fabulous recitals, induced 
me to suppose the whole a monkish invention 
When i gained more information at Wady ¢ 
Nachel, not only were these first accounts con 
firmed, but new prodigies added. 

M. Seetzen then goes on to state, that, “ac- 
companied by a Christian Greek and some 
Bedouins, I departed for the mountain on the 
17th of June, at five o'clock in the morning: 
after a quarter of an hour's progress, we ar- 
rived at the foot of a majestic rock of sand- 
stone; the mountain, perfectly naked, was en- 
tirely composed of it. I found many Greek 
and Arabic names on the rock, and some even 
in Coptic characters, proving that the place 


| had been visited for ages. At anid-day we at 
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sulnted rock Ou two siaes the mountain pre- | 


nted two surface 


te and siigint 


© le gl.y inchned that the 
yadherrg ead which covered 
suoported. sod slided at the 
¢ when the burning rays 
ther si yht adherence. — 
s were about IA? feet 
they re-unven behind the insulated 
ck, forming a sharp angle, and, as well as 
e adjacent snraces, were mingled with steep 
«ks, most frequently formed of a friable 
vinte sandstone 
* The tirst sound was heard at one hour and 
» quarter after mid-day. We climbed with 


1 Was 3 cel 
rhtest vibration 
ine sun destroyed 

hese two sandy sur! 
height; 


lien ty up the sand-bank, a height of 70 or | 


i) feet, and stopped under certain rocks, at 
the custom to listen. Whilst 
ecreepng, | heard the sound from unde: my 
knees, which induced me to suppose that the 
sipping of the sand was the cause, and not the 
effect of the sonorous vibration. At three 
veloek, the sound was again heard more 
strongly, and continued for six minutes; then 
ceasing for about ten minutes, it was again 
produced. It appeared to me like that of a 
hamming-top, and increased and diminished, 
like the sounds of an Molian harp. To con- 
vince myself of the truth of my conjecture, | 
crawled with the utmost difficulty up to the 
highest rocks, and then allowed myself to slide 
as rapidly as possible, endeavouring with my 
feet and hands to put the sand in motion. The 
effect thus produced was so great, and the 
sand rolling beneath me caused a sound so in- 
tense. that the earth appeared to tremble, and 
| should have been dismayed if the cause had 
been unknown to me. 

* But how can this motion of the sand pro- 
luce so intense an effect, and one observed, | 
wlieve, no where else? Does the rolling layer 
of sand act like a bow, which by its friction on 
a plate of glass will cause the powder spread 
ever it to tremble and acquire determinate 
figures? Does the fixed and adhering layer 
of sand perform the part of the glass plate, and 
the neighbouring rocks that of the resounding 
body? These are questions which the natural 
philosopher must decide.—.4an. de Chimie, 
Xxxii. 430. 


winch it is 


Dense Fogs.—There have been remarked at 
different times in the winter seasons such dense 
logs as to occasion serious accidents from their 
interference with distinct vision. These are ob- 
served in and about large towns only, and are 
supposed by M. Defrane to originate from the 
stagnation of the smoke and vapours generated 
in such situations. 
days, it may be observed that the smoke, on 
leaving the chimneys, falls to the ground ; and 
that downward ‘currents set through those 
flues, at the bottom of which there is no fire ; 
and it is supposed that when this takes place 
in a town, it occasions the fogs peculiar to 
those accumulations of houses. Many in- 
stances are then quoted, according with these 
Views, but M. Arago objects to the conclusion, 
remarking, that, in the first place, these fogs 
often form in a few minutes; and in the next, 
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that they frequently do not occur in the calm- 
est, and according to M. Defranc’s supposi- 
tion, most favourable, weather. —.dan. de Chix 
mie, XXxiil. 415 


Notice of Mr. Burchell’s Travels in South 
America.—lt will be gratifying to our seienti- 
fic readers to know that, notwithstanding the 
liberal encouragement given by the continen 
tal governments to researches in South Ame- 
rica, some portion of the harvest will be reap- 
ed by this country, by the enterprise and un- 
assisted exertions of her scientific sons. Mr 
Swainson explored the provinces on the north- 
east coast of that vast empire a few years ago 
But a far more interesting and hazardous 
journey is now performing by Mr. Burchell 
the well known African traveller. It is not 
generally known that this learned naturalist 
accompanied Sir Charles Stuart, on his diplo- 
matic mission to Rio de Janeiro, two years 
ago; carrying with him, among other things, 
a collection of astronomical and mathematica! 
instruments by the first makers, with an inten- 
tion of using them on the Cordilleras of Peru 
and Paraguay. Mr. Burchell remained some 
time at Rio, to become seasoned to the cli 
mate, and to make preparations for his arduous 
undertaking. Ina recent letter, dated at that 
»lace on the 7th September last, received by 
Mr. Swainson, he thus sketches out his route 

“| have made large collections here, and ii: 
the neighbouring country, and shall embark to 
morrow morning for Santos, and travel thence 
to St. Paul's, where (or at Jundiahy) I shal! 
purchase about twenty mules, to carry my 
baggage, consisting of thirty-three packages, 
mostly weighing a hundred pounds each; 
these will be accompanied by a proportionate 
number of muleteers and attendants. My 
plan is to traverse Brazil ; and passing throug!: 
Matto Grosso (¢. ¢. the Great Wood,) the cen 
tral province, enter Peru, and visit the city o: 
Cusco, the lake Titicaca, and the variou: 
ruins of the times of the Incas. I am not cer 
tain whether I shall go so far northward as 
Lima; but if nothing untoward occurs to de 


| range my plans, I shall go to Arequipa, Poto 
£ g juny 


On certain calm winter | 


si, Solta, &c. &e., and thence to Buenos 
Ayres, where my South American journey 
will end.” 

Looking upon Mr. Burchell as the most sci- 
entific and accomplished traveller, next to the 
celebrated Humboldt, that this age has pro 
duced, we anxiously look forward to his suc 
cess and return, as to a period when every 
branch of science will derive advantage from 
his accuracy and research. 


Excision of Teeth—We copy the following 
remarks from Mr. Fay’s communication on the 
subject to the Society of Arts—* In the centre 


| of every tooth is a little cavity, in which is ex 


panded a nervous pulp, forming the principa! 
seat of sensation in that organ; the nervous 


| twigs pass through the roots of the teeth by 


| 
| 


| 





very minute passages into this cavity, where 
they are spread out. The base of this cavity is 
situated a little above the level of the neck oi 
the tooth, and it struck me that when caries 
had extended so far as to expose this nervous 
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matter to the various agencies, from which, in 
the healthy state of the parts, it is protected, it 
would be easy to remove that part of the tooth 
containing the cavity, the seat of the pain, and 
thus allow the sound roots to remain in their 
sockets undisturbed, to support the adjoming 
teeth: as it is a notorious fact that the entire 
removal of one tooth, however easily perform 
ed, causes the adjoining ones to become pre- 
maturely loose, and ultimately to fall out, in 
ousequence principally of the absorption of 
the alveolar process Minutely to describe 
how this | ippens would eecupy too mur h 
space, and | mention it merely as a well-known 
fact, to show the value of allowing the root or 
fangs of a tooth to remain. This operation | 
have called the operation of excision, and | 
recommend it as a most valuable substitute 
tor the extraction of the teeth in the m ijority 
of cases of cars; but by no means to super- 
sede it altogether, as there are, and must ever 
be cases requiring the entire extraction of the 
teeth, when disease has proceeded beyond a 
certain point, as for example, beyond the com- 
mon cavity, which | have cursorily described; 
or when the jaw itself is diseased 
‘The instru:nents employed by me in this 
operation are forceps accucately fitted, like 


| 
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Capt. Andrews’ Journal of his Travels from 
Buenos Ayres through the United Provinces to 
Coquimbo is expected to contain much new 
and interesting information. Also his expla 
nation of his proceedings in behalf of the Chi 
lian and Peruvian Mining Company, which he 
promises in an Appendix, is much looked for 
by those lately concerned in the South Ameri 
can Mining speculations 


Mr. Horace Smith has a new novel in the 
press, to be entitled “ Reuben Apsley The 
scene ts laid in England during the short reign 
of James the 2d, some of the most remarkable 
events of which are, we understand, embodied 
in the stery ; such, for example, as the disas 
trous rebellion of the Duke of Monmouth, the 


| sanguinary Western Assizes under Judge Jef: 
| freys, and the triumphant landing of the Prince 


those for extraction, to the necks of the teeth, | 
but having fine well-tempered cutting edges; | 


these edges must be carefully applied on the 


necks of the teeth as close to the gums as pos- 


sible, taking care to keep the edges parallel to 
hare to be depress- 
surface of the 


the cdres ol the cums. wl 
ed a little with the inferior 
ihe forceps, so as to bring the cutting 
edges fairly beneath the enamel, which in the 
adult is the criterion of being below the com- 
mon cavity of the tooth. Then. with a gradual 
application of pressure on the handles of the 
foreeps, the tooth is in an instant shapped off 
k. and the common cavity, the seat 


blades o 


at the net 
of pain, is thus removed, leaving the patient a 
painless bony surface for mastication, a firm 
prop for the support of the adjoining teeth, and 


a basis for an artificial tooth uf it should be re- | 


quired, I may mention here a fact never be- 
fore noticed, namely, that the openings by 
which the minute canals terminate in the 


common cavity, become, soon after the excision | 


ft the crown. plug ged up with bony matter. | 


which thus affords a permanent protection to | 


the interior of the stump. and presents a conti- 
nuous and firm surface for after-life 


formed even on the largest teeth in a moment, 
and, consequently, at a great saving of suffer- 
ing, which should be the grand object of all 
ound surgery.'— Trans. Soc. rts. xliv. 70 


Bites of Venomous Reptiles —M. le Dr. Re- 
cord, sen., discovered, during a long residence 
in America, what he considers a sure mode of 
preventing mischief from such bites. “ It is 


sufficient,” he says, “to pour a few drops of | 


tincture of cantharides on the wound, to cause 
a redness and vesication; not only is the poi- 
son rendered harmless, but the stings of the 
reptiles are removed with the epidermis that 


the blister raises."—Rerue Med.; Med. Jour. | 


lvii. 88. 


In addi- | 
tion to these advantages, the operation is per- | 


of Orange. The most prowinent of the /uste 
rica! characters is Judge Jeffreys. 

The Second Part of Mr. Crofton Croker's 
Fairy Legends will certainly appear next June 

We learn that a more extensive work on a si- 
milar subject, entitled the Fairy Mythology, 
may be expected early next season 

The Book Collector's Manual. or a Guide to 
the Knowledge of upwards of 20.000 rare, cn- 
rious, and useful Books, printed in or relating 
to Great Britain and Ireland 

The Third Series of Highways and Byways 
is now on the eve of publication 

\ new edition of the Pioneers, by the author 
of the Prairie, Spy, Pilot, &e., is just ready 

The Rev. Thomas Belshain is preparing for 
the press a second volume of his Doctrinal and 
Practical Discourses 

A novel, entitled “ The Guards,’ 
appear 


will soon 


Miss Edgeworth has in the press. a second 
volume of Dramatic Tales for Children, in 
tended as an additional volume of the Parent: 
Assistant 

Mr. John Hawkesworth is preparing a His 
tory of the Merovingian Dynasty; being th 
first part of a new History of France 

A Work of great interest, as affecting ques 
tions of equity. morals, and the private history 
of a late amiable lady (whose sufferings and 
premature death have been sincerely deplored 
by all classes), is nearly ready for publication 
We allude to the Wellesley Case, which is te 
be given in all its details, embracing, not only 
those which came before the Lord Chancellor, 
but also many documents not produced m 
Court. The work will be published by auatho- 
rity. and will be prefaced by a Memoir of Mrs 
Wellesley, including a statement of the causes 
which immediately Ted to the late proceedings 

Mr. George Colman the younger has au 
nounced two volumes, to be entitled Random 
Records. 


A Translation of the Life of Lewis Hol- 
berg, a celebrated Danish writer, by Himselt, 
is in the press, and will be published as the 
12th volume of “ Autobiography.” 
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Literary Intelligence. 


Vi. Mai will shortly publish at Rome, some 
hitherto inedited fragments of the Greek His- 
torians, Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Diony- 
sius Halicarnassus, Dion Cassius, Eunassius, 
and others. In one volume, 4to., with a Latin 
ranstation by the Editor, and some Notes 

The Youth and Manhood of Cyril Thornton. 

Mr. Godfrey Higgins, author of a Treatise 

ntitled Hore Sabbaticw, has nearly ready a 
ork (in quarto, with lithographic prints) re- 
pecting the Celtie Druids 

The Subaltern’s Log Book during two 
voyages to India, and Kighteen Years’ Obser- 
vation on Land and Water. 

Mr. Dewhurst is preparing a system of Os- 
teology, illustrated with engravings in litho- 
graphy of the Bones of the size of Nature, from 
drawings taken from the recent Skeleton 

Gen. Foy’s MS. History of the War in the 
Venmsula, preeeded by a Political and Military 
View of Europe, from 17=9 to I-}4, is about 
to be printed in four vols. 


Mr. Clark is preparing for publication a se- 
ries of instructions in Landscape Painting, in 
Water Colours, illustrated by fifty-five Views 
from Nature, descriptive objects, &c., mounted 
separately, in imitation of drawings. 

The Rey. J. Ross is preparing a Translation 
from the German, of Elirch’s Geometry, uni- 
form with his Translation of Hirch’s Algebra 


Mr. T. F. Hunt, author of Half-a-Dozen 
Hints on Architecture, has nearly ready, De- 
signs for Parsonage Houses, Alms’ Houses, &¢ 

A Translation is preparing of a Reply by the 
Bishop of Strasbourgh (late Bishop of Aire) to 
Faber’s Difficulties of Romanism, which work 
vas directed against a former production of the 
Bishop of Strasbourgh, entitled Discussion 
Amicale. Also, The Discussion Amicale, in 
two volumes, translated by the Rev. W. Rich- 
mond 


Chemical Manipulation, containing Instrue- 
tions to Students in Chemistry, relative to the 
methods of performing Experiments, either of 
demonstration or research, with accuracy and 
suecess. By M. Faraday, F.R.S 

The Aylmer, a novel. Nearly ready 

An Account of the Deaths of Men who have 
heen eminent for their attainments in Theolo- 
gy, Philosophy, and general Literature. By 
the Rev. Henry Clissold, M. A. 

The Reigning Vice, a Satirical Essay. 

Mr. William J. Thoms announces a series of 
Reprints, accompanied by Illustrative and Bib- 
liegraphical Notices, of the more curious old 
Prose Romances. The Work will appear in 
Monthly Parts, and the first, containing the 
prose “ Life of Roberte the Deuyll,” from the 
vdition by Wynkyn de Worde, in the Garrick 
collection, will be ready on the Ist of May. 

A complete edition of Mr. Wordsworth’s 
Poems, including “ The Excursions,” are near- 
'y ready. 

The Hon. Frederick de Roos, R. N. is pre- 
aring for publication a Personal Narrative of 
ais Travels in the United States, with some 
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important Remarks on the State of the Ameri- 
ean Maritime Resources. 


On the Ist of June, 1-27, will be published 
Part |, a Natural History of the Bible ; or, a 
descriptive Account of the Zoology, Botany, 
and Mineralogy of the Holy Scriptures: com- 
piled from the most authentic sources, British 
and Foreign, and adapted to the use of English 
readers. Hlustrated with numerous engravings 
By William Carpenter 

In the Press. The Desolation of Fyam ; the 
Emigrant, and other Poems. By Wohiliam and 
Mary Howitt, Authors of the Forest Minstrel, 
and other Poems 


Mr. Peter Nicholson, Author of the Carpen- 
ter's New Guide, and other Architectural 
Works, has in the Press a New Treatise, en- 
titled The School of Architecture and Engi- 
neering, the first number of which will be 
ready tor publication early in May 


The Principles and Practice of Botany, an 
elementary work. By Thomas Castle, is in 
preparation 

Some Account of the Science of Botany, be 
ing the Substance of an Introductory Lecture, 
delivered in the Theatre of the Royal Institu 
tion of Great Britain. By John Frost, F. AS. 
and L.S. of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and dedicated by permission to the King. 


The Rev. J. East, A.M., announces the Sea- 
Side : a series of Short Essays and Poems, sug 
gested by a temporary residence at a Watering 
Place 

A Translation of some of the most popula: 
Fairy Tales from the German, is in the press 
They will be illustrated by Cruikshank. 

The Theological Encyclopedia, embracing 
every topic connected with Biblical Criticism 
and Theology, is in preparation 

Original Correspondence between the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke and French Lawrence, 
Esq. LL. D., is announced, in one vol. 8vo. 


Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. F.S. A., has 
ready for publication, a History of the Battle 
of Agincourt, together with a copy of the Roll 
returned into the Exchequer in Nov, 1416, by 
command of Henry Vth, of the names of the 
Nobility, Knights, Esquires, and others, wh« 
were present on that oceasion. 

Col. Don Juan Van Halen (the brother-in 
law of Gen. Quiroga) is about to publish the 
Narrative of his Flight from the Dungeons of 
the Inquisition to the foot of the Caucasus ; 
including an account of his adventures in 
Russia and in the East. It will be edited by 
the author of “ Don Esteban” and “ Sandoval.” 


The 3d volume of Mr. Godwin’s History of 
the Commonwealth of England is on the eve 
of publication. 


Mr. Cunningham (brother of Allan Cunning 
ham the Poet) has a work in the press, entitled 
Letters from New South Wales. The author 
is an officer in the navy, and has been some 
years resident in the colony, where he has 
recently had granted to hima large tract of 
land. The object of his work is to describe 
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the present state of Society in Australia, the 


aspect and resources of the interior of the | 


country, the advantages held out to emigrants, 
the condition of the aboriginal natives, and the 
manner of life and occupations of the convicts, 
respecting whom the author has accumulated 
auch curious information. The volumes are 
to be dedicated to his Royal Highness the 
Lord High Admiral 

The 


onetage, 


2d edition of Burke's Peerage and Ba- 
ina very forward state at 


is press 


Considerable labour has been bestowed on this 
edition, which is to include a full 


the trish and Seotch Peers and Baronets 
A History of the Steam Engine trom its first 
imvention to the present time, is in the press 
Preparing for publication, Elements of Bib- 
lieal Criticism and Interpretation, with special 
reference to the New Testament, translated 
from the Latin of Ernesti, &e, by Moses 
Stuart. A new edition with additions, by E. 
Henderson, D. D. Theological Tutor of the 
Mission College, and author of © Biblical Re- 
searches,” and “ Travels in Russia,” &e 
The Rev. Henry Mareh, of Mill Hill, 
ew work in the press for young people, 
titled, The early Lite of Christ, an Example 
to Youth 
A new and copious General Index to the 
edition of Calmet’s Dictionary of the in 
+ volumes 4to., edited by the late Mr 
or, is announced 


has a 


en- 


sible, 


A Vocabulary to the CEdipus Tyrannus of 


Sophocles, is in preparation, with the deriva- 
tion and composition of the words, with refer- 
ences and explanations. By George Hughes, 
M ; 

The Rev. T. Grinfield announces a poem, 
to be called the Visions of Patmos, illustrative 
of the Apocalypse, with an imtroduction and 
Notes 

In a few days will be published, in octavo, 
\ Solemn to the 
ingland, a principles of the Right 
Hon. George Canning, and his associates 

Mr. Butler, of Hackney, has in the press, 
his Sesetiens | in ft seca History 


Appeal 
eaimnst the 


Shortly will be published by Mr. Cooke, 
Soho Square, Views in Rome printed i in Gold 
Drawn and engraved by Pinelli of Rome ; con- 
sisting of 30 Views, printed in a newly invent- 
ed and elegant manner, and forming beautiful 
illustrations for the Album and Scrap Book. 


An Account of Llangollen and its Vicinity, | 


including a circuit of about seven miles, will 
shortly appear. 

That curious production of our ancestors, 
the Life of Virgilius, which transforins the 
poet of the Augustan Age into a skilful Necro- 
mancer, will be contained in the Second Part 
of Mr. Thom’'s Series of Early Prose Ro- 
mances. 

We understand that Mr. Soane has in the 
press a Brief Statement of the Proceedings re- 
specting the New Law Courts at Westminster, 


and the New Entrance for his Majesty into | 


the House of Lords. with Engravings 


account of 


Tay- | 


Common Sense of 


Literary Intelligence. 


The Poetical Works of Collins, with amp|- 
Biographical and Critical Notes, by the Rey 
Alexander Dyce, is now in the press, and wi 
| be published soon by Mr. Pickering 

The Dramatic Works of John Webster. now 
first collected, with Notes. by the Rev 

Gentleman, the same publisher, ar 

in preperation 

The 
by the 
The 


netlave 


saline 


and 


after OF 


is ann il 


Night Book, or Life 
* Cigar 


Every 
rath ir of the 
tev. Dr. Russe 
vols., the Connex: 
History, from the PD 
Decline of the King 
Intended to cony 
aux 


YW will sherth 
2 mol 
Pr rot wl ” 
until the 
and Judah 
of Shucktord and Prid 
Mr. Woodis Harvey has nearly : 
eount of Hayti, from the Expulsion 
French to the Death of C hristophe 
a Supplement to Howell an 
al Catalogue 
The First Number of a series of Lithoyra 
phic Views im the Brazils, together with Scenes 
of the Manners. Customs, and Costume of th 
inhabitants, from drawings by Maurice Ru 
guedas, a German artist, is on the eve of pub 
om It wit! be mpemed by letter 
press description, under the suaperintendanc 
of Baron Humb lat 
A Selection of Architectural and other ( 
naments, k, Roman, and Itelian, drax 
| on Stone from the originals in var.cus Muse 
ums and Bui in Ttaly, by Messrs. J 
| kins and Hoskings. Archit 
to be published im sight parts, 
which will appear im a few davs 
A new Work, of the celebrated Le Brun. 
Comparative Physiognomy, is about to be oi 
fered to the public. 


Nearly reads 
Stewart's Oriental and Bibliv 


licat ace 


(ree 


lings 
is announce 


the first 


ects. 


Madeiras. in 26 highly finish 

by Messrs. Westall, \ 
cholson, Harding, Villeneuve, Gauei, & 

from Sketches taken on the spot, and illus 
trating the most interesting objects and scenes 
of the Islands, are announced 


Views in the 
Drawings on Stone, 


a 


NEW BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 


Ma!te Brun’s Geography, Vol. 6. Part IL 7s. 6d. sewed. 
Rolster’s Quarterly Magazine, No. VI. 2s. 6d. sewed— 
Macculloch on Malaria, 8vo. 16s. bds.—The Reigning 

| Viee, 12mo, 6s. 6d, bds.—Conversations on Mytho og), 
i2mo. 5s. bds.—Pickersgill's (Mrs.) Tales of the Harem, 
2mo fs. 6d. bds.—Hathaway’s Essays. 12mo, Ss. 6d. bds. 
—Taylor’s Transmission of Ancient Books to Modern 
‘Times, 8vo. 8s, bds.—Journal of an Officer in the King’s 
German Legion, post 8vo. 10s, 6d. bds.—Barrington’s (Sir 
| Jonah) Personal Sketches, 2 vols. 8vo, 1/. 8s. bds.—Bel 
dam's Law of ae: 12ma. 7s. bds.—Harvey’s Sketeh- 
es of Hayti, 8vo, 10s, 6d. bds.—Poynder’s Specet on Hu- 
man Sacrifices in India, 8vo, 6s. bds.—Hall (Dr. Marshal!) 
on some Diseases of Femaies, 8vo. 18s. bds.—Viieland’* 
Course of the French Language, 8vo. 16s. 6d. bds.—Lau 
| rent’s Herodotus, 2 vols. 8yo. tf as. bds.—London in th 
| Olden Times, 2d series, crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—Gurne’ ¥> 
Essays, new edition, 12mo. 6s, 6d. bds.—Higgins’s Ce tue 
| Druids, 50 plates, 4to. 3/. bds.; royal 4to. 4/. bds.—Scenes 
of Industry, 12mo, 5s. 6d. hf-bd.—Cuvier’s Animal King: 
dom, Mammalia, 5 vols. 4to. 141. 8s. bids.; royal Svo. cv 
loured, 14/. 8s. bds.; plain, 10/. 16s. bds. ; demy 8vo. 7/. 4 
bds.—Plumptre’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo. I/. ° 
| + -icmanenee on the Ten Commandments, !2mo. 4." 
ds, 





